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US GREAT BRI 


PREFACE. 


This is the first English edition of this ancient Russian 


epic. 


It is intended asa handbook to the increasing number 
of students of the Russian language, and to reveal to the 
general public one of the treasures of Russian medieval 


literature. 


The editor has to express his gratitude to many friends 
without whose encouragement and advice it could never have 
appeared; and, in especial to Miss J. Currie who has drawn 
the map, as well as to Professor A. P. Goupy for his 


illuminative suggestions. 


L. A. M. 
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ScHEME OF TRANSLITERATION. 


a a (as in Italian). 
6 b 
B v 
r & 
a———d 
(m%»——-dy) 
e ye or e [e as in Italian] 
Di Z [s in leisure]. 
3 z 
",5,Vv i as in Italian: but short. 
a y ori. 
« k 
n 1 
(s1% ’) 
aa m 
a n 
(Hm n) [f Spanish, or gn Italian]. 


o———o [always short]. 


n P 
p r 
(pe f) 
c s 
(cb $) [s in sibilant). 
r——+t 
(re t’) [¢y in don’t-yer know]. 
y u [as in Italian]. 
By @ f 
x kh [German cA]. 
ty ts 
a € [ch in Church} 
aaa § [sh in shall} 
sug ————5¢ [like shch in fresh-cheese] 
% mute [when sounded in Old Russian =9 or ¢ in German Rose 
tal y {i in wall] 
&-———| »tseLe} 
4—_— [ye in yes] 
a——e [e in ell] 
to———-yu [‘u’ in ‘use’ but shorter] 


h——ya 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


The history of the manuscript of the Slévo has been often stated. 
In 1795 Count Musin-PuSkin, a distinguished arczologist, bought from 
the archimandrite of the Spaso-Yaroslavski monastery a bound volume of 
manuscripts, amongst which was the original of this text. In 1800 he 
published the editio princeps under the title of a ‘A heroic song of the 
foray against the Pélovtsy of the hereditary Prince of Névgorod-Séverski, 
{got Svyatoslavié’ There were 1200 copies printed, a few of which 
survived the fire of Moscow in the year 1812 in which the original MS. 
and most of the printed copies perished. 

Thus this printed book of 1800 was the only original, until Pekdrski 
discovered a second modern copy amongst the papers of the Empress 
Catherine II, an account of which appears zn/fra. 

The editio princeps contains the text with a modern Russian trans- 
lation, historical and other notes, an abstract of the action of the poem, 
| and a preface giving the facts of the discovery. The text is printed as 
| continuous prose, and there is a long list of evraéa at the end of the 
| volume. The preface provides no sufficient detail as to the style, con- 
ditions or date of the lost original; nor to what extent, if any, the editors 
had adhered and followed it literally, or emended the orthography in con- 
| fcrmity with the standards either of Russian or Church-Slavonic. From all 
accounts, Musin-PuSkin was an ardent collector, but an indifferent critic; 
and, from contemporary evidence it has been gathered that only six of 
the learned men of the time ever had the opportunity of seeing this 
vanished MS.: amongst them BantyS-Kamenski, A. F. Malinovski, A. I. 
Ermoldev, N. M. Karamzin, R. F. Timkovski and G. N. Boltin.t 

In the preface Musin-PuSkin says:—“ The original MS. is in very 
| ancient handwriting. It belongs to the editor who, through his own 
| endeavours and help received from experts in the Russian language has, 
| in the course of some years brought this translation to the degree of 
| clearness desired, and is now at the request of his friends publishing it to 
| the world at large. But, in despite of all this, there remain some passages 
which are unintelligible ; so, I beg my kindly readers to submit their 
| suggestions to me....” 


+ Malinovski stated (este Dubenski) that the MS. was of the end 
of the XIV century: Ermoldev that it was of the middle of the XV: 
Kalaidovié.(who did not see it) pronounced for the XVI century. At all 
évents it was not the contemporary copy. 
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Since that date there has been a deluge of editions and criticisms, 
as a glance at the bibliography will show. Evidently Musin-PuSkin 
underrated the interest of his casual purchase. 

It appears from the criticisms of Barsov and Tikhonrévov, as well 
as from contemporary statements, that the lost MS. was in a sixteenth 
century hand unpunctuated and with the words undivided, and Barsov 
impugns the handwriting of Musin-PuSkin as a contributory cause of error. 

For some years controversy raged on the genuineness of the poem; 
but the drift of opinion confirmed authenticity. This poem was flashed 
on the world very soon after MacPherson had roused ail the scepticism 
of London with his Ossian; but the historical exactitude of the Slévo, 
the fact that it had been vouched by a few but notable and responsible 
persons soon allayed the doubts. 

No other ancient copy has been traced. PetruiSevit very plausibly 
opines that the reason of the rarity is that the author was a layman witha 
strong inclination towards Pagan superstitions:—as is plain from the 
constant references of Slavonic deities—and that, for this reason, the 
poem was anathematized by the Church, which in medieval Russia, even 
more than in the rest of Europe was the sole custodian of written records 
and the art of writing. “{poepbpbe” or double faith lingered on 
throughout the hastily converted immensities of the Russian Continent 
for a very long time; and certainly this poerh betrays no religious horror 
of the gods of olden time. 

The poem must have been written and completed after 1185 and 
before 1187; and probably suffered in various transcriptions leading up to 
the XVI century original, which fell into Musin-PuSkin’s hands. Indeed 
I suspect that this lost text must have been in two hands; otherwise I 
cannot explain the variants in the terminations OMB OMb eT eTb etc., the 
relative clarity of some parts and the utter corruption of others, e.g. the 
passages referring to Svyatopélk and Tugorkan, the digression on Vséslav 
of Polotsk ; a cursory glance at my emended text will reveal how the 
corrections abound at certain points and cease at others. Other in- 
dications of this are slighter ; e.g. Vladimir is spelled in modern Russian 
style with -7¢7 towards the end, in older fashion -#ze7 in the beginning: 
and again the modern Russian genitives in aro and dative plurals in ame 
occur at the end, but not in the beginning ; and this suppositious second 
copyist seems to have been the more careless of the two. 

However, in 1864, Pekarski, whilst burrowing among the private 
archives of Catherine II, lighted on six folios of manuscript, consisting 
of chronological and historical notes, many of them in autograph. The 
Empress was a keen student of medieval Russia, and, as appears from 
the autobiography of Musin-Pu&kin, very much interested in his collections 
of original records. She graciously allowed the Count to lend her some 
of his treasures, and, in return gave him access to papers in her own 
cabinet, asking him to elucidate manuscripts she found hard to decipher. 
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It follows that he must have been her chief informant on ancient 
Russian history: a fact confirmed by the discovery of a second copy 
of the Slévo from the lost eriginal, together with a special abstract of its 
contents, special notes, and a new manuscript translation into modern 
Russian for her use, She evidently conned this with great attention, as 
some of her pencil notes on the margins go to prove. This text is known 
as the ApxuButtit crucor the Archive copy, and is designated “E” 
{Exarepuunncriii] in this edition, the printed text of 1800 being called [1 
{Mycuns-Ilymxuns]. Inthe same folio the Empress inserted in her 
own hand a number of genealogies of the princes of Kfev. 


The variants in these two copies are important and significant. 
First,the vocalization of E is generally more in accordance with Russian 
than Church Slav usage; in the second place, in a number of corrupt 
passages, E supplies a better reading; in fact I take it that in E we are 
spared the additional mistakes of the printing house, and I have adopted 
it as the original in this book, incorporating the corrected readings of E. 
in Simonis edition of it (1890). The explanatory documents — the 
translation, commentary eté.—also differ very slightly. Thus Yarosl4vna 
is made out to be the wife of Vlad{mir igorevié, instead of [gofs; the 
abstract is shorter and more concise; the grammatical forms especially 
in regard to the rather indiscriminate use of terminal % and b&b regular, 
though still pointing to an original confusion in the lost MS. The 
numerals in E. are marked with the modern Arabic symbols, not with 
the old Slav letters with aumerical values, a difference of some 
considerable critical value in one passage at least, where E. reads 30anu 
for TposHu; this possibly proving some connection between the incom- 
prebensible word Tpoan and the numeral 3, confused with the Russian 
letter 3. In other cases, where words occur, probably derived from 
Eastern sources, already unintelligible to the sixteenth century copyist 
[e.g. Kapnanaaa, quBuial E. gives us a better, if more difficult reading; 
probably leaving the original as it stood, uninterpreted. 


Obviously, in all these uncertainties and this hopeless field of 
conjecture, it would be ridiculous to attempt to fix on an author. But, 
as stated in the historical section of this Introduction, the date of 
composition is fixed by the eclipse of the sun, by the reference to 
Yaroslav of Galicia as alive, and by the appeal for help to contemporary 
princes, and must have been in 1185 and 1186; in the latter year the 
jubilant conclusion celebrating leofs escape (uncontemplated in the first 
two parts of the poem) was added to the first draft. 


Furthermore, the author must. have been an eye-witness; for 
his account of the battle confirms and corroborates the tales of the 
‘Chronicles, supplying other detail; he had strong sympathies with the 
faction of the Olgoviti and the independent house of Polotsk, and shows 
little kindliness towards the branch of the ruling family of whom Vladimir IT 
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was the greatest and the best. Lastly, the author has a strong and 
markedly individual style, avoiding exaggeration and grotesque figures 
[such as are found in the folk-tales, e.g. as extraordinary magic, many 
headed monsters etc.]; and is also free from the loose and inchoate 
profuseness of the Ballads, with their rather sploshy and irregular metre. 

Lastly, to hazard a guess, the headings in the Ipatievski Chronicle 
for the years succeeding the events of 1185, often fall into a poetical 
style, not altogether dissimilar ; and as the writer of the Slévo shows 
accurate acquaintance with the records of the past and often repeats 
almost verbatim the expressions used in these Chronicles, it is not 
improbable that he may have been associated with the production of 
them. 

This Introduction is intended to generalize and collect impressions, 
for the proof of which the reader may be referred to the notes on the 
text, where instances of such echoes of the Chronicles, and the reading of 
MSS. will be found set out at length. 

But, it is very unfortunate that the original authority for this poem 
is so deficient and faulty. 


II. (1) THE GEOGRAPHY OF RUSSIA. 


It would be useful to set out sevzatim a few elementary geo- 
graphical facts before attempting to enter on an abstract of Russian 
history to illustrate the references in the Slévo. 

Russia in Europe now comprises 1,997,000 square miles, a territory 
just less than seventeen times that of the United Kingdom. But medieval 
Russia, i.e. the country effectively occopied and nationalized, roughly 
comprized only the present Governments of Volhynia, Kfev, Cernigov, 
Smolénsk, with outposts in Minsk and Vitebsk; farther North, Névgorod 
had established a free domain, which had little or no share in the current of 
Russian history, until it was merged in the Moscovite Empire by Ivan III 
in the year 1478. Moscow and Northern Russia were only gradually 
colonized from the South in the course of the XII and XIII centuries. 

On a rough calculation this essential Russia occupied no less an 
area than 90257 square miles, an expanse of not very much smaller than 
that of the entirety of the British islands. 

Russia is a country of great waterways, ‘none of which empty into 
any of the great seas. The Dnéstr flows through Poland and Galicia 
into the Black Sea at Odessa, the Dnépr, with its numerous affluents 
flows through central Russia, and reaches the same land-locked sea at 
Kherson; the Don and the Volga are still farther East, and the latter 
finds its outlet in that huge:salt-water lake, the Caspian. 

Medieval Russia only benefited by the Dnépr, which formed the 
great cominercial road between the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
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But the homeland of Russian civilization suffered under great 
disadvantages. The immense flat stretch of North-Eastern Europe has 
no great mountains nor any natural frontiers, and medieval Russia in 
particular was an undefined land, open to aggression from all sides, 


On the South she was cut off from the Black Sea and the estuary 
of the Dnépr at Cerkdsy, + one hundred miles south of Pereydslav?’. 

From Cerkdsy the Russian frontier ran more or less parallel with 
the coast of the Black Sea, and the land to the South was occupied by 
hostile nomads. ‘To the East the rivers Suld and Seim formed another 
shifting boundary; and the Turanian tribes held undisputed sway up to 
the farthest North, to the shores of the White Sea. 


On the West, there was an uncertain line of demarcation in what 
is now Austrian Galicia and Eastern Poland, a region always contested 
for by the Roman Catholic Poles against the Orthodox Russians. 

On the North, the Lithuanians and Esths, and other savage races, 
which had not yet attained to civic life, barred the way to the Baltic; 
when they were conquered, it was by the German knights of Brandenburg, 

Thus the Russians, in addition to being an inland state, had none 
of the security of a frontier formed by mountain-ranges (such as the 
Carpathians, which sheltered the Hungarians, nor that of one formed by 
one of the great rivers. 

This indefensible position was held by the Russians of Kfev, who 
bore all the brunt of the Turanian assaults in the confused migrations of 
the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. Their realm, minute as it is in 
comparison with modern Russia, was a vast field to defend. These 
geographical factors are of the utmost importance, if the division and 
anarchy of Russian history is to be understood, and, te a certain extent, 
condoned. Thus, taking distances as the crow flies, from Novgorod to 
Pskov is two hundred miles, from Pskov to Polotsk, (the fief of the 
Krivici and an independent branch of the reigning family) — 300 miles, 
from Cernigov to Minsk 325, from Cernigov to Kiev (the two capitals of 
medieval Russia) one hundred miles, from Kiev to Pereydslav!’ 75, from 
the junction of the rivers Donéts and Don to Kfev 500, and from Vladimir 
Suzdalski, (the first capital of the Northern branch of the family who 
were to gain sovereignty over all Russia) 600 miles. 

This tedious list of figures might be prolonged: but they must be 
emphasized: otherwise the abuses of the medieval Russian polity will 
remain inexplicable on any theory of human folly. These great flaws, 
were the incessant subdivision of territory amongst the sons of the reign- 
ing house; the retention of lateral descendibility instead of lineal [oraann, 
aéanuET], with all of its attendant risks civil war, disputed rights and the 
temptaion to establish independent domains: it was because the rights 
of minors could not be effectually guarded, because children could not 


+ about 150 miles from the sea coast: and 300 by the Dnépr. 
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undertake the heavy military duties that so very:swiftly wore out the 
warlike generations of the Russians. 

One or two really great rulers succeeded in the frightful task of 
establishing central authority and maintaining these vague and shifting 
boundaries. 

The Russians themselves at this time called themselves collectively 
Pycs. It was a word with an import like that of “EXAag of old; an 
honorific, rather than a territorial designation; wherever the Russian 
went was Pycp; he built cities, established the Christian worship; and, 
segregated from contact with the West by his position and parted from 
the decaying Eastern Empire, (to which he owed his civilization) by 
barbarian marauders who beset the lines of communication by land, 
(whilst he had no access by sea), he upheld his culture and spread it 
abroad, colonized and permeated the Finnish territories to the North and 
the Turanian to the South, and everywhere carried his country with him. 

That he had great lacks and faults, is very evident. The Russian 
had no genius for organization; stupendous as the work was, the later 
piinces showed no power of adaptation. Their separatist tendencies 
betrayed them into every dishonourable course, alliance with the savage 
tent-dwellers who were shaking the foundations of their state, treachery 
amongst themselves, unwillingness to co-operate. All through Russian 
history down to the fina! defeat by the Tatars in the year 1224, it was 
only the house that happened to hold the throne at Kiev that fought 
against the myriad foes from beyond the steppes ; and, when the Tatars 
were established for their two hundred years of rule, subjugation brought 
the most disgusting servility and meanness in its train. 

The Slévo was written only some fifty years before the great 
disaster of 1224; it is literally and narrowly historical; and it portrays the 
merits of the Russians, to whom it fell to beat off the Asiatic invaders of 
Europe, their high ideal, as well as their lapses from it. 

This history must now be reviewed in brief outline. 


(2} A SUMMARY OF RUSSIAN HISTORY UP TO THE 
MONGOL CONQUEST. 


rs 


§1. THE OLD TRADITION. 


The old Russian Chroniciers from whose copious accounts this 
abstract has partly been drawn, in right medieval fashion start their 
tale from the Flood. .A few chapters leads them on to the legendary 
beginnings of Russia, and a version of the first migrations of the Slavs. 
Originally, so says Nestor, the Slavs dwelt on the Danube in the country 
of the Hungarians and Bolgars and took their national nomenclatures: 
from the rivers by which they settled; such were the Moravians and the 
Polocdne from the Morava and thé Poiota, (an affluent of the Dvind). 
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The progenitors of the Slavs were three brothers, Kyi, Séek and 
Khoriv and their sister Lybed }, the eponymous founders of the Polyane 
of Kiev, the Cechs and Croatians. 

They lived in anarchy without rulers; so they sent an embassy to 
the Varangians (the Northmen who were then sweeping all of Europe 
down to Constantinople) in the year 848 in these terms:—“ Our country is 
good and large and fruitful, but there is no good governance in it, because 
we have no elders; so come and be our princes in our land and rule 
over us.” 

Such is the traditional story. 


§2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE SLAVS. 


The Slavs in the tenth century were organized in clans or tribes 
{usemena]; of these the [loaane settled on the middle of the Dnépr, the 
JIpepxane in.the forests watered by the Southern affluents of the Pripet’; 
to the West of these last-named on the river Bug the Boupmmane or Jlyab6nr 
opposite to the Homaue on the Eastern bank of the Dnépr the Chsepsne 
on the Desna and the Sula; on the Soz (a tributary of the Dnépr the 
PagumMaun and to the East of the Pagumuun on the upper Oka the 
Batuun. The Kpxpuun settled in the plain where the Dnépr, the Western 
Dvina and the Volga meet; and South-West of these last, in the marshy 
wooded country on the Western Dvina and Pripet, the J[peropnun, to 
the North of the /[peropugu on the Western Dvind a branch of the 
Kpuswun viz. the [lonouane ; and lastly on the river Volkov by Lake 
Ilmen the Caonthue of Novgorod. 

The IlomsHe formed the basis of the subsequent principality of 
Kiev: the [[pesnane of that of Pereydslavl’: the Jty1b6m formed the 
principality of Volhynia: the name of the Cbsepane was perpetuated in 
the city Novgorod Séversky ; the Baruyu formed the independent state 
of Vydatka, whilst the [lonogane under the house of Polotsk were also to 
establish themselves as separate entity. The Slavs at Névgorod realized 
the great mercantile state, whose history was to be so different from that 
of the rest of Russia, a free Hanseatic community only suppressed by the 
Moscovite rulers in 1478. 


§3. THE SLAV STATE. 


But, as yet, there was no unitary state, only a mass of Slav tribes 
roving within ill-defined bounds. Those in the South paid tribute to the 
Khozars, a race of Turkish origin, but unlike the barbarous Asiatic hordes 
who had preceded them and were to follow on their trail. The Khozars 
very soon abandoned nomadic habits, whereas the last invaders, the 


¢ a river on which Kfey lies. 
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Mongols, during their sway of two hundred years never attained to this 
much of civilization, nor ever took to building cities. 

In the VIII century under the influence of Jewish and Arabic 
immigrants the dynasty of the Kagans, (the despots of the Khozars) became 
converts to Judaism. The Khozar capital, called Itil, was on the lower 
Volga, and grew into commercial importance. 

This subjection of the Slavs to the Khozars was not altogether 
disadvantageous; the road was open for exchange between the Caspian 
and the Black Sea, the Dnépr and the Volkhov with the Volga. 

This transitory Empire of the Khozars enabled cities to spring up 
in Slav Russia; such as Kfev, Cernigov, Smolénsk, Lytbeé and 
Névgorod. The principal and all-important commercial highway was from 
Lake Ilmen, the Dnépr, the tributaries of which linked up this Eastern 
Empire with the waters of the Dnéstr and the Vistula. This waterway 
from the Dnépr to the Black Sea is what the old Russian Chronicles call 
the “road from the Varangians to the Greeks.” 

However, towards the beginning of the ninth century this empire 
was decaying, and the Vikings of Scandinavia were making their appear- 
ance. A new epoch begins, and Russia, under Northern pressure, is to 
emerge as a nation. 


§4. THE NoRSE INVASION. 


The cataclasmic eruption from Scandinavia, which remodelled so 
much of Europe from England to Sicily, transformed the face of the 
Russian land. As in England, in France, in Italy and in the Eastern 
Empire these alien elements were quickly absorbed into the native po- 
pulation; they were few, but they established dynasties. In Western 
Europe the Northmen founded chivalry ; they came as buccaneers, and 
stayed to virilize and enrich. 

In Russia it might be said that they came with a sword in the 
right hand and the merchants’ scales in the left. The incursions began 
in the ninth century; the Northmen hired out their military services to 
the market cities on the Dnépr which the Kagans (probably pressed in 
the rear by the Pegenegs (Iler€avixiraz) could no longer protect. Out of 
these cities the Northmen carved principalities for themselves. They 
came as armed merchants. 

In this part of the Continent they were cal'ed Vaerings, in Russian 
Bapars in Greek Bapayyor. As the Varangian guards of Constantinople, 
they afterwards became the mainstay of the state. 

In the early chronicles of Russia, all of their names are still pure 
Scandinavian: Thorvardr Tpysopt, Hrérekr Piopuxs, Helgi Oners, 
Ingvar Hursaps or Hropp, Hoéskuldr Ockouby, Dyri Jups, Sikniutr 
Cuneyc', Rognvaldr Porsontoqs, etc. In Slav Russia, where the land 
was fat, but there was no good governance, these princes invaders became 
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the kings, 4onungar, or in the Slav form kuasn. The land which until 
then had no name was then called Russia, Pycs after the word Rvs, with 
which the Finns (who then peopled all central Russia) formerly de- 
signated the Scandinavians, and to this day designate the Swedes. 

In establishing their own sovereignty, these new rulers released 
Russia from subservience to the Asiatic Khozars. Their descendants 
were to have the ceaseless task of beating off the successive swarms from 
Turania. 


§5. THe SCANDINAVIAN PRINCES. 


Russian history proper, i.e. the history of the state bearing this 
name, with a dynasty enthroned at Kiev, begins with the three brothers 
Rurix, Truvor and Sineus, or in Norse, Hr6rekr, Thorvardr and Sikniutr. 
Probably Rurik only followed in the wake of other Norse precessors; but 
in the year 862 he mvaded Russia, occupied Névgorod, and sailed down 
the rivers to Kiev. He retained Novgorod for himself, assigning to Sineus 
Bélo Ozéro, and to Truvor_Izborsk. On their death these military out- 
posts reverted to Rurik. 

Throughout medieval Russian history there is the same eagerness 
displayed to gain possession of Kiev. Kiev was the natural mart for the 
trade of the Volkhov and the Western Dvind; and the master of Kfev had 
the control of Russian trade. All the other cities depended economically 
on the good will of Kiev, which soon grew into a rich town with very 
numerous churches and eight markets. It was the wealth of Kfev that 
enabled the successors of Rurik to maintain the struggle against the 
hordes of Asia for three hundred years, despite disaffection within and 
disturbance without. 

Kiev was left in the possession of Askold and Dir, whilst Rurik 
consolidated his power in the North. Rurik died in the year 879, leaving 
one son igor, a minor, for whom Olég acted as regent. 

Olég was the real founder of the Russian state. In 882 he enticed 
his kinsmen Askold and Dir out of Kiev (which they had released from 
the Khozar yoke) by means of a treacherous invitation to join him ona 
trading expedition to Constantinople, and took the opportunity to rid 
himself of these rivals. He hastened to make Kfev his capital, During 
his long regency (879—912) Olég subdued the whole of Slav Russia, 
took Smolénsk and reduced the Drevlydne, Séveryane and Raddimiéi to 
subjection. 

He also created for Russia its first international standing as an 
independent state, in 911 concluding the first commercial treaty with the 
Greeks, as the outcome of a raid on Constantinople in which the Russian. 
ships sailed into the harbour and ravaged the environs. 

This treaty, of which the text has come down in the Russian 
Chronicles, is of prime importance. It was drafted in Greek and Russian,— 
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curiously, not in Norse, the word Russia Pycs for the first time appearing 
on the world’s stage in a diplomatic document. Trading rights were 
secured to accredited envoys or merchants at a certain time of the year; a 
place outside the walls of Constantinople was assigned for their residence, 
and regulations mutually advantageous laid down for the conduct of the 
commerce. It was attested by the Greeks on their Christian oath, the 
Russians by their gods Perun and Volos. 

In the region of {got (912—945) the Petenegi, a nomad Turanian 
race who had been besetting the Khozars, and attacking Southern Russia 
were becoming a serious menace; they had cut off the road of Eastern 
commerce on the Caspian, and in 968 made their first great inroad under 
a leader whom the Chroniclers call Préti¢é. They established themselves 
firmly on the shores of the Black Sea South of Kiev in the territory 
vacated by the Magyars who had migrated to Hungary and harassed 
Russia, until in another tribe, a more formidable foe came on the scene, 
the Polovtsy who accomplished what Russia failed in, the subjugation of 
the Pecenegs. After the Polovsk invasion, the Pecenegs seem to have 
been merged with the Russian states and to have served as auxiliaries. 


One other outstanding event of fgof’s reign was his raid on 
Constantinople in 941. The Greeks were unprepared and involved in 
difficulties elswhere as_well; they armed a number of old ships with the 
‘Greek Fire’ (tubes that belched out flame) and attacked the light boats 
of the Russians with this superior defensive weapon of civilization; the 
Russians in panic leaped into the sea, and a remnant struggled home 
discomfited. The war had arisen in consequence of commercial disputes; 
and the treaty obtained after the defeat was less favourable to Russia 
than the one negotiated by Olég in 911. In this treaty of 945 a number 
of the Russian signatories are Christian. 


In all there were six expeditions against Constantinople, all resulting 
in commercial treaties: for the key-note of the policy of Russia down to 
the death of Yaroslav I was the maintenance of trade with the Eastern 
Empire. To this end the Scandinavian princes of Russia kept up a 
formidable fleet and engaged in frontier wars to keep the highways clear 
of Asiatic foes. 


igot also was engaged in ceaseless campaigns against his vassal 
tribes; on one expedition against the Drevlydane in 945 he was killed 
leaving his queen Olga surviving him, as regent for his son, a finer 
Svyatoslav I. 

Olga is one of the notable figures in Russian history. In the year 
945, when visiting Constantinople, she was baptized; and, asthe first convert 
of the royal house, was canonized. 

Nestor, the old Russian chronicler, pronounces this obituary in 
969: “She was the Precursor of the Christian land, like the morning-star 
before the sun, like the dawn before the light, like the moon at night.” 
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For the whole of the nominal reign of Svyatoslav I (945 —972) she 
was the real ruler of Russia; for, after his minority was over, Svyatoslav I, 
the knight-errant of Early Russia, the Richard Coeur-de-lion of his 
country, was ever on the war-path in distant parts, East and West. Her 
administration was vigorous, far-seeing, if barbarous. She revenged her- 
self on the Drevlyane who had slain her husband [got, by inviting them 
to a festival and burying them alive, a measure of rough justice, easily to 
be parallelled in Western Europe at this time. She regularized the 
tributes, built trading centres, fortified the trade-routes on the rivers by 
erecting cities [ropoxb rpays Norse garar] and carried on the work of 
Olég, the regent for [gof. She deserves an honourable place among the 
great women sovereigns of the world. 


Her son, Svyatoslav I, though the first to bear a Slav name, wasa 
true Northman, eager to extend his way to the South, and, casting 
envious eyes on the impregnable city of the Bosporus. He was assisted 
by Svéneld {or Sveinaldrjas his general. His hardihood was marked even 
in this hard age of physicalendurance. ‘Wrapt ina bear-skin, Svyatoslav 
usually slept on the ground, his head reclining on the saddle; his diet was 
coarse and frugal...’ so says Gibbon, quoting from Byzantine authority. 


In the years 964—967 Svyatoslav dealt the death-blow to the 
Khozars of the Volga, finally releasing Russia from all tribute; and so 
effective was this campaign that in fifty years this race disappears from 
memory, and little or nothing was left of its former greatness. During 
these years Svyatoslav also made forays on the waters of the Oka and 
the middle Volga, and spread the terror of Russian arms down to the 
mouth of the Danube. These achievements are extraordinary, to any- 
one who will read the map and use the scale. He also finally quelled 
the Vyatiti. 

Svyatoslav's campaigns in the North and East were almost the 
last assertion of Kfevite authority over the Northerly districts whence the 
house of Rurik had sprung. After his death Névgorod and Vyatka were 
mostly left themselves, to develop into free republics, in touch with the 
Hanseatic league and very largely out of political communion with the 
remainder of Russia. The term Pycb in the Chronicles is often limited 
geographically to the country surrounding Kiev and Cerntgov and does 
not seein to cover the Northerly states of Névgorod, Suzdal’ and Vyatka, 
which were so many hundreds of miles away. 


But Svyatoslav cherished greater ambitions. He wanted to gain 
the Danube for Russia and to expel the Bolgars [then a Turanian tribe, not 
yet assimilated in speech with the Slavs] and those intruders, the Pecenegs 
whose access had been cleared by the downfall of the Khozars. Con- 
stantinople was very willing to see the vigour of her dangerous neighbour 
expended on the subjugation of these barbarians, and in 968 invited 
Svyatoslav to undertake this new campaign. But, after a first attack, 
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which proued successful, in the course of which he had established a 
fortress at Pereydslavets on the Danube (probably near Marcianople and 
below Silistria), Svyatoslav decided on pulling these chestnuts out of the 
fire for himself and Russia; and thus, when their ally was becoming 
obnoxious, Constantinople suborned the Peteneg allies of the Russians 
to rise, and attack Kiev and seize the rapids of the lower Dnépr, so cutting 
off the trade-route to the Black Sea. Svyatosliv, who had been defeated 
this time at Dristr (or Silistria) hurried back to face the new enemy, but 
on his way back was beaten and slain. His had was cut off and his skull 
used by the savage Pecenegs as a drinking-vessel. 

But the death of this heroic figure passed almost unnoticed in 
Russia, which had during all of the reign been left to itself, whilst the 
monarch was away on his remote schemes of conquest. 

Svyatoslav left three sons, Yaropdlk and Olég, legitimate by a 
Scandinavian mother, and a third son, illegitimate, Vladimir, by a Slav 
serf Maliga. They were all three under age, and the first partition was 
made to provide them all with territory, Yaropdik the eldest being 
assigned the capital, Kiev, Olég the region of the Drevlydne (the land 
watered by the Pripet’ and neighbouring streams) and Vladimir the North 
with the capital city of Névgorod. Civil war soon ensued; and Viadimir, 
who, under the tutorship of his maternal uncle, Dobrynya, had been 
partly educated in Scandinavia, and had thence brought with him a fresh 
batch of Pagan Norsemen, in 980 assassinated Yaropélk, who had already 
dispossessed and killed Olég in 977. 

A new epoch may be said to begin with the accession of Vladimir I. 
The period of expansion and consolidation was over: the Scandinavian 
ascendancy was at the end; Russia was to become Christian and Slavonic. 


§6. VLADimiR I. 


Vladimir was the first prince of Russia, by birth partly of Slav 
blood. He owed his accesssion to the throne at Kfev to Norsemen; 
possibly it was facilitated by the distrust aroused by his brother Yaropélk’s 
leanings towards Christianity. Atany rate Vladimir, who was to be 
sainted as the Constantine of Russia, commenced his reign by re-instating 
Paganism with all the zeal of the proselytizer. He set up idols on a hill 
in Kiev, facing the Palace, to Perun the god of thunder, to Khors the 
Sungod, to Dazbog the god of the sky, to Strfbog, the god of the winds, 
Sémorgl and Moko’; and he offered human sacrifice. It may be re- 
marked that of these deities next to nothing is known save their names 
as recited in this list; that it is improbable that the Slavs, who were 
nature-worshippers, had ever set up statues to their gods; and, lastly, 
that human immolations had never taken place in Russia,—unless the 


account in Euripides of the Tauric Artemis can be cited in this 
connection. 
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Whether this sudden State establishment of heathendom would 
have accomplished its end may be doubted ; for Russia was by now per- 
meated with Christian doctrine. But the last flicker of Pagandom in 
Russia was very vigorous, for it was the act of a strong and self-willed 
ruler. : 

This happened in the year 980. Eight years elapsed, and the 
politic ruler found occasion to reverse the direction of this religious zeal. 
He had been to Constantinople, and wished to ally himself to the Empire 
by marrying Anna, the Emperor’s sister. Also, his Varangians from 
Scandinavia, through whom he had gained single sovereignty, were be- 
coming oppressive to their master; and Vladimir was glad to dismiss 
them to the service of his Byzantine ally, recommending him to relegate 
_ these unruly champions to the provinces, and safeguard himself against 
their supertluous energies. This act marks the end of Scandinavian 
government in Russia. 

As early as the year 866 a bishop had been appointed for Kiev and 
a church built for him; before that date, Saints Cyril and Method, the 
apostles of Russia, had worked amongst the Western Slavs and in the 
Tauric Chersonnese, for the purpose of evangelization inventing the 
Cyrillic alphabet (as Ulfilas had done for the Goths); further, the conversion 
of Olga in 945 must have been propagative. 

The price of Anna was the baptism of her intended husband; the 
political advantage of favouring the powerful Pagan party at Kfev had 
now ceased. 

In 988 Vladimir ordered the conversion of Russia, cast his idols 
down with a contumely only comparable to their peremptory erection; 
thus, he tied Perun to the tail of a horse, had him flagellated and drowned 
in the Dnépr, seeing that he was safely carried beyond the rapids on 
that stream. The Chronicles add a pleasing legend that Vladimir 
assembled a council of Boydrs, and examined into the desirabilities of the 
German—i.e. the Roman—, the Jewish —i.e. the practices of the Khozars, 
—and the Greek profession. Only in the Greek faith was the supreme 
beauty to be found. 

The citizens were baptized in droves on pain of the royal displeasure. 
Vladimir acquired Kérsun, the capital of the Chersonesse (or Crimea) which 
he had been besieging and also, as security for this important conquest, 
(by means of which he could protect his Black Sea commerce) the hand 
of the Greek princess. 

Henceforth Russia was Holy Russia; her Christianity conferred 
on her perennial struggle against the Pagan nomads the fervour of a 
crusade. In her isolation the new faith lent her strength, endurance and 
purpose. 

The baptism of Russia and the expulsion of the Varangians are the 
two epoch-making events of Vladimir’s reign. 
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In the year 993 Vladimir was engaged in a frontier foray against 
the Croatians, and on his return had to encounter the Pecéenegs not far 
from the river Suld; he defeated them at TrubeZ near Pereydslav!’. This 
battle was decided, according to the Chronicle, by single combat between 
a Peéeneg Goliath and a Russian David. The Polovsk peril was very 
imminent, for Vladimir thought fit to construct a network of fortresses on 
the Dnépr and its affluents. 

Viadimir, in the popular ballads of Russia, became the Charlemagne 
at whose court the heroes met and the Tatar Pagan foes were invariably 
overcome. 

Amongst his military feats may be mentioned the reunion of 
Polotsk with Russia, which had become independent under one Régvolod; 
and his war with Poland, as a result of which he retained Galicia for 
Russia. 

After his conversion he founded many churches and an ecclesi- 
astical college at Kiev and showed great piety, which combined with 
uxoriousness on a very lavish scale. 

The North of Russia he had little leisure to watch; and Paganism 
maintained itself much longer there, corresponding with the political 
severance which distance made unavoidable and time was to confirm. 

He died in the year 1015, leaving eleven sons, by various connec- 
tions; the twelfth, Svyatopélk I was his brother Yaropélk’s son: Vladimir 
married Yaropolk’s widow. 

He partitioned out principalities to his sons; these grants were 
called yuan, (ud&ly). 


§7. THE LAND SYSTEM. 


In the feudal age the only form of capital was land. In those 
smaller Western European countries which had been conquered by Teuton 
tribes and administered by traditions of Roman law, the tenure of land 
was soon organized on a system of defined services, and was always 
lineally descendible. The only variance between different countries was 
the effective power and the rights of the sovereign, who was in theory the 
supreme and ultimate owner of all the land. 

None of these antecedents obtained in Russia. The Norsemen had 
descended on Russia spasmodically,: gradually, rather more like the 
Saxons who overwhelmed Celtic Britain and had already acquired vested 
interests, before any unitary state arose. 

Secondly, the victorious princes rewarded their faithful followers 
with principalities, with an eye to the defensive value of such holdings 
and the fitness of the individual for the post. The grants were personal; 
they were not descendable to the sons, who might be minors or otherwise 
incompetent or undesirable. These gants were called yxban. 
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On the death of such territorial prince, the post, with its responsi- 
bilities generally passed to his next brother; a course of lateral succession, 
by which the throne of Kfev also devolved. 


The natural outcome of this system was civil strife and a great 
mortality in brothers. Russia, which in the first place was too vast to 
hold together, showed a tendency (that increased with the prolific families 
of these princes) to shale off, so to speak, into factions which were ever 
subdividing themselves. As each fragment broke off, it became a private 
estate and heritable; an yah which had been held by a father was 
called an oramua; and in the second generation a y4quHa [ores father; 
6b grandfather]. In such minor principalities, the course of descent 
was lateral as for Russia in general, with the all important distinctions, 
that the descendants of the particular brother received their father’s 
estates. 

Thus at the death of Svyatosiav I, the three yabant were Novgorod, 
the Drevlyan country, and Kiev; on Vladimir's death, Izyaslav held 
Polotsk (which was independent from this date onwards), Svyatosld4v had 
Turdv; Yaroslav had Névgorod; Boris Rostév; and so on. 


Later on, when Cernigov became the orauna of the Olgoviti, 
similar descendible tenures arose inside this principality such as Névgorod 
Séverski: similarly, too, in every other part of Russia. There was no 
notion of fealty or allegiance; the grand prince of Kiev was merely 
primus inter pares; ali oTuMHw and 7AM were held as allods. 


Very much later, in the centralized state of Great Russia (with its 
capital at Moscow), a feudal system of land held by military tenure came 
into existence; such grants were called nomberhe. 


The primitive yqbunl, being personal grants for the defence of 
certain outposts, presupposed the indivisibility of Russia, and generally 
went in rotation, the eldest brother being assigned the central position of 
Kiev, the next one that of Cern{gov; and as each post became vacated 
these officers of state, as they may be considered, were all in turn promoted. 

A regular scheme of lateral succession was adumbrated by the will 
of Yaroslav I, when Russia was partitioned amongst his five sons in the ° 
following order, Kiev, Cernfgov, Pereydslavl’, Smolénsk and Vladimir 
Volynsk. 

* This provisional arrangement, with all its inconveniences and 
jealousies, secured some little method in Russia and came to be regarded 
as something like a fundamental law. 

If a brother. predeceased the holder of the throne at Kiev, his 
descendants had no claim to any part of his yybab which, so to speak, 
escheated to the next brother. These landless princes were called usron, 
and their just claims for compensation were a fruitful source of civil war. 

Thus, the absence of a central monarch and feudal overlord, the 
perpetuation of lateral succession, the constant creation of landless pre- 
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tenders were all causes predisposing to anarchy and the effacement of a 
common patriotism: for the owners of descendible estates were concerned 
for themselves: and the yabububle KHABH were too insecure. After the 
death of Yaroslav I, Russia steadily declined from unity and efficiency. 


§8. YarosLAv I. 


Vladimir I left twelve sons surviving. The immediate business 
was to thin their ranks. 

Svyatopélk of Turov (a town on the Pripet’ about 150 miles from 
Kiev) at once proclaimed himself grand prince and despatched his 
brothers Borfs of Rostév and Gléb of Murom and Svyatoslav, prince 
among the Drevlydne. 

Svyatopélk bears a very bad name in the annals of Russia, for 
bloodthirstiness and tyranny. In the ZaddénS¢éina (the Moscovite plagiarism 
on the Slévo) he is constantly mentioned as the prototype of an evil 
prince. 

Svyatopélk was married to a Polish princess and had already 
revolted against his father. Yarosl4v with the Norsemen of Névgorod 
marched to Kiev and expelled Svyatopéik, who recovered Kiev soon after 
with the aid of Polish troops. This foreign occupation rendered him 
even more detested, and soon after their departure, he was beaten by 
Yaroslav in 1019 and died on his way to Poland. 

The reign of Yaroslav the Wise [My apni] lasted until 1054; up to 
1036 Mstfslav of Tmutarakdn obliged him to adhere to a partition of 
Russia; from 1036—1054 Russia was for the last time a unitary state. 

Yaroslav’s enduring reputation rests on his fortification of the 
boundaries by building cities and on his codification of Russian law 
[Pyccxaa IIparya], the erection of cathedrals (e.g. Saint Sophia at 
Novgorod); generally speaking on his work as a consolidator. 

In 1020 he defeated Svyatopélk with great carnage on the Alta [or 
JIpra}; an event worth marking as the first time when a Russian prince 
appeared in the field leading the Petenegs, nomad enemies against the 
Prince of Kiev. Polotsk became the permanent possession or the house 
of Izyaslav; this marked the first definitive scission. 

In 1022 Mstislav of Tmutarakdn defeated the Kasog chieftain 
Redélya in single combat, (a heroic episode for which see line 19 of the 
text, and the note on it). 

Yaroslav tried to provide against the anarchy of the partitions by 
decreeing in his will the division stated in the previous section. It was 
a vain attempt. : 

His death marks the passing of Russia’s unity. In that same year, 
too, a more formidable foe began to assail the borders of Russia; the 
Pdlovtsy under their leader Bolus or Blus. The Petenegs were now 
conquered, but by a more energetic Turanian race that harassed Russia, 
until the Mongols in 1224 subdued them and the Russians alike. 
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§9. THE YAROSLAVICI. 


Yaroslav I may have hoped that this written instructions would 
prevent a recrudescence of the dynastic struggles, in which he had been 
victorious. But the immense territory from Névgorod to Kiev was too 
vast for one hand to govern; and, if it were subdivided, there was no 
means of enforcing proper subordination. The story, down to 1224 is 
one of continuous disintegration, at the best abated for a while by some 
great prince. ; 

The reign of Izyasl4v I was marked by internal dissension and 
incursions from without. He was an unpopular ruler, but during he first 
years of his reign the pressure of the Polovsk invasion curbed the brotherly 
factions. 

In 1054 or 1055 the Pdlovtsy under Bolus. [or Blus or Bus] made 
a first appearance on the marches of Russia, and Vsévolod of Pereydslav?’, 
the third brother, bought them off [crBopuH Mups]; “and they returned 
again whence they had come.” 

But the methods of an Ethelred the Unready are always ineffective; 
in 1061 the Polovtsy for the first time invaded Russian soil; Vsévolod set 
out on the second of February of this year and was defeated. - “ This was 
the first disaster [360] from the Pagan and godless enemy. Their prince 
was Iskal [or Sokal].” 

The danger was momentarily passed, and internal trouble began. 
Vséslavy Brydtislavié of Polotsk followed his father’s example in 10214 and 
seized and sacked the wealthy city of Névgorod, which had been assigned 
by Yaroslav I to Izyaslav. Izyasl4v with his son Svyatopdélk, and his 
brother Vsévolod marched to Minsk and took bloody revenge, “slaying 
men and women, and seized the children as booty [a’bru Byama na 
UMTHI]} i.e. enslaved them.” ; 

Vséslav encountered them on the Nemfga, was beaten, and with 
his two sons treacherously imprisoned at Kiev. This battle was fought 
in deep snow and was very bloody; the Chronicles are concise and 
detailed at this period. No doubt, the political motive may have been 
jealousy of the independence of Polotsk. 

In 1067 the Pdlovtsy invaded Russia anew in great force and 
again defeated the three brothers Izyasl4v, Svyatosla4v and Vsévolod on 
the Alta [or JIpra]. The citizens of Kiev demanded arms for self-defence; 
Izyaslav would not accede; they rose against him, acclaimed Vséslav as 
Grand-prince, a position he held for nine months, when he fled surrepti- 
tiously on hearing of Izyaslav’s approach with Polish troops. 

Svyatopélk Izyasl4vié carried the war into Polotsk, which he 
captured for Kiev; Vséslav recovered his inheritance [q$quHHa] in 1071 
from Svyatopdélk Izyaslavié. 
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In 1071 the Pélovtsy reappeared at Rostévets near Neydtin [or 
Hexatuns;? the river Hea in the Government of Kostroma an affluent 
of the UniZa in the former territory of the Meri]. 

Meanwhile Izyasld4v was quarrelling with his brothers. In 1078 
Olég Svyatoslavié (after whom the house of the Olgoviti was named) had 
to flee to Tmutarak4n, and Gléb, his brother, (whom the Chronicles 
eulogize as a merciful prince) was murdered. 

Svyatosla4v and Vsévolod had again expelled Izyasidv from Kiev 
in 1073; Svyatoslav died in 1076, after assuming the title of grand-prince 
of Kiev; from 1076 to 1078 Izyasl4v with Polish troops held Kiev. 
Svyatopélk Izyaslavié had possessed himself of the lands of Gléb 
Svyatoslavié. 

This injustice had to be punished, but the method adopted was a 
terrible precedent. 

In 1078 Olég Svyatoslavié and Boris Vyatesldvié headed the 
Pagan Pélovtsy against Russia, to recover their rights. Wsévolod sided 
with Izyasl4v. At the battle of the NezAtin plain [Hexarnna HuBa} 
Vsévolod and the Russians were defeated: Borfs and Izyaslav were slain. 

In the following year, another Svyatoslavic, Roman led the Pdlovtsy 
once more against Vsévolod to the Voina near Pereydslavl’. Vsévolod 
bribed the enemy off; and the nomads murdered Roman. 

The rift between Vsévolod Yaroslavié and the Svyatosldviti arose 
from the act of Vsévolod and Izyasldv after 1076; when, on the death of 
Svyatoslav of Cernfgov, they, in accord with the theory of the yaéa. 
declined to assign Cernigov to the usrou, the Svyatosldviti, his sons. In 
1097 at the synod of Lyubeé, Cernigov was constituted the independent 
orynua of this branch of the family. 

But there was little good will between the Monomdakhoviéi, the 
descendants of Vlad{mir II and the Olgovidi of Kiev. In this period 
Yan VySAatin, (who is very likely identical with Boydn of the Slévo) is 
frequently mentioned as a councillor, especially in relation to the house 
of Polotsk. The years between Vladimir I and Vladimir II seem to be 
embraced in the expression cTapoe Bpema (the olden time), used with 
regard to Boyan throughout the poem. 

The inglorious reign of Izyaslav I was marked by interminable civil 
war within, and the successful occupation by the Pélovtsy of the old realms 
of the Khozars and Petenegs, so that Russia was now cut off from the 
waterways of the Don and the Volga, as well as from the lower stream 
of the Dnépr. 

At the close of this reign, Izyasl4v was succeeded, in accordance 
with the rule of lateral devolution in the eldest branch, by his brother 
Vsévolod I, who maintained his position mainly through his son Vladimir. 
Vladimir Vsévolodovié, born in 1053, in 1067 was assigned the yb. of 
Smolensk, and served the princes of Kiev faithfully against Emperor 
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Henry IV in 1075, and against Polotsk in 1077; and every year against the 
wild peoples of the steppes; his name inspired terror into the Polovtsy. 
Vsévolod his father was a just and educated ruler, of no great individuality. 
Through Vladimir’s agency, David [gorevit, the uaroti was established in 
his father’s seat as Vladimir Volynsk. In 1087 Yaropdélk Izyaslavié was 
murdered, one of the few whom the Chroniclers delight to honour. 


In the year 1093 Vsevolod I died. The Pélovtsy invaded Russia 
in force, and again routed the Russians at the battle of the Stugna (near 
Trépol’). Rostislav Vsévolodovié was drowned in this battle, (an incident 
on which, for some reason, the Chroniclers dwell). 


One cause of defeat may have been divided councils ; Vladimir 
wished for war, Svyatopolk Izyaslavit peace; and Svyatopélk followed 
the enemy up to be repulsed anew on the Zelan. 


On Vsévolod’s death, Vladimir, studious for lawful succession, 
allowed his cousm Svyatopdélk, the eldest collateral to take the throne of 
Kiev. In 1094 Svyatopolk made peace with the Pédlovtsy and ratified the 
treaty by marrying the daughter of Tugorkan their leader. Evidently, the 
same process of fusion was beginning, as had assimilated the Petenegs 
of the past period. Henceforth there is frequent mention of the 
tame and the wild [aquxiit] Polovtsy: the former must be those already 
Christianized. : 

In 1094 the narol Olég of Tniutarakdn, together with his Polovsk 
allies made war on Vladimir at Cernfgov, who found it prudent to retire 
to Pereyaslavl’. , 

In the next year, the Polovsk ambassadors Itlar and Kytan were 
treacherously and unnecessarily murdered, in the raid that followed, 
Olég would not help the Russians, and Kiev was desolated by Bonydk, 
the Polovsk leader. 

But fortune was at last favouring the Russians in this desultory 
campaign against the Svyatoslaviti and the Pdloytsy. In 1096 Olég 
Svyatoslavié was defeated at Starodub, and Tugorkan on the river 
TrubeZ; Tugorkan “the father-in-law and foe of Svyatopélk” was brought 
to Kiev and buried at the crossroads outside Berestovo (a suburb of Kfev). 

It is because the popular ballads recorded these details so well and 
enlarged on them, because the Chroniclers dilate on them at such length, 
and lastly, because the Slévo refers to them specifically that the events 
| prior to the accession of Vladimir II as Great Prince of Kiev must be 
| stated with some particularity. 

In 1096 Olég was again defeated on the river Klydéma, (very far 
North, not far from Moscow). 

The outcome of all this endless disorder was a renewed attempt at 
some territorial concordat at the Synod of Lytibet 1097, Svyatopdélk, 
Vladimir, Olég and David Svyatosldvit, David Igorevit, Vasilko 
Rostislavié were amongst those summoned. 


XX. THE FOUR GREAT PRINCES. 


Turov and Kiev were assigned to Svyatopélk; Pereydslavl, 
Smolénsk and Rostév to Vladimir ; Névgorod to Mstislav Vladimirovié; 
Cernigov, Peremys!’ to Olég, David and Yaroslav, the Svyatoslaviti; and 
Polotsk was acknowledged to belong to Vséslav BrydCislavié (this was a 
mere recognition of fact); whilst to David {gorevit, was given his father’s 
yaa of the principality Vladimir Volynsk. 

But, that same year 1097, David Igorevit discontented with his 
share as compared with the grants to the two Rostislaviti, Vasilko and 
Volodaf, brutally blinded the former, boring out one eye after the other, a 
gross treachery that raised up against him all the conscience of Russia ; 
after further disputes and fighting, David Igorevié had to surrender his 
new inheritance (oruHna] ot Vladimir Volynsk. 


Thus, Russia was finally partitioned into heritable principalities 
with no common allegiance; with at best, only a shadowy deference to 
the senior prince of Kiev. Tranquillity had been secured for a time, and 
in 1103, 14106, 1107, 1109, 1110, 1113, crushing victories were obtained 
over the Pélovtsy, and the Russian arms once again proved themselves 
formidabie, even as far as the Don and beyond, e.g. in the year 1116. 


In 1113 Yaroslav Svyatosidvié began a campaign against the 
unruly Yatvyagi (on the Lithuanian frontier), and extended the sphere 
of Russian infiuence. 


The Chronicles provide very full accounts of the successful 
campaigns of this decade, give all the names of the Polovsk leaders who 
were captured; of these is worth noting Sarokan (1107). whose name 
recurs often in the popular ballads); Bonydk (1107); and Taz (1107); 
(Strabo Lib. VII Cap. III of Pw£oAavoi erparnyov éxovres Taciov) 

and, no doubt, many of these names could be elucidated by a Turanian 
philologist. 


§10. THE FOUR GREAT PRINCES. 


In the year 1113 Svyatopdlk II Izyaslavié died. Like his uncle, 
Vsévolod I he had been maintained on the throne by Vladimir. 


The citizens of Kiev insisted on Vladimir resuming the office of 
Grand-Prince and passing over the claims of the Svyatoslaviti, the next 
eldest branch of the Yaroslaviti, whose record had been none of the best 
during the previous reigns. Svyatopdélk left no brothers, and his sons 
were mere lads. Vladimir Monomakh [his baptismal name} ascended 
the throne; by so doing, he incurred the hostility of the envious Olgoviti, 
who were now sovereigns in the independent domain of Cernigov. 

There had, as yet, been three great rulers in Kievite Russia. The 
first of these, Svyatosl4v I, was the great conqueror, a Bayard, who 
worked with the statesmanlike object of giving his country intelligible 
frontiers, to protect it against the nomads and secure the trade-routes 
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down the Dnépr and on the Black Sea. He shattered the Khozars, and 
shook off the Asiatic yoke. His was a romantic figure that compels 
admiration. 

The second is his son Vladimir I. His was a passionate and 
sensuous nature, but his impulsiveness was directed to great ends. He 
re-created Russian unity; gave Russia a new religious purpose, and, with 
this end in view, even attempted to formalize and institute Paganism. 
He ruled with vigour and concentrated authority in his own hands at 
Kiev within those huge confines (which Svyatosldv could not enlarge). 

After him there came the great administrator and law-giver, 
Yaroslav I, This monarch had less initiative than his father Vladimir; 
but he was just and strong and did all he could to build enduringly on 
the foundations laid by Svyatosid4v and Vladimir. Yaroslav | made 
Russia known to foreign states: one of his daughters married Henry I of 
France: another, the King of Hungary. 

But the many sons of Yarosl4v were unequal to the stupendous 
task of maintaining in unity a realm with no defined boundaries, without 
even the loose bond of a feudal system, and pertinaciously, relentlessly, 
attacked by swarms of nomads from the steppes. During the anarchy 
of the succeeding reigns, the natural lines of fissure asserted themselves 
and developed; Névgorod split off, to enjoy till 1478 (when she was 
conquered and destroyed by Moscow) virtual independence, electing and 
rejecting what prince she would: Polotsk parted from Russia; and at last 
the independence of Smolénsk, Volhynia, Cernigov and Galicia had to 
be conceded. The domain of Cern{gov included Moscow, Ryazan, Vydtka 
and the Rddimic¢i. 

At this point of history, medieval Russia’s last great ruler steps in, 
a man trained to arms, which he had never used except against rebels or 
the enemy, the faithful lieutenant of his father Vsévolod I and ‘his cousin 
Svyatopélk II, the statesman who adhered to the rules of succession, 
imperfect as they were, so as to preserve some safeguard against arbitrary 
force. The dismemberment of Russia was inevitable: he accepted and 
tried to rebuild on this assumption. But the dilemma was hopeless. 
Unless the great estates were made heritable, there would be no stability, 
and no contentment of princely ambition: if they were made heritable, 
there could be no concerted common action, save by casual consent. If 
the old scheme obtained of grants of military posts for life, the holders 
would be always dissatisfied, and their sons always in rebellion, There 
was no middle course of feudal vassal tenure with a sovereign overlord. 

To a state racked with anarchy within, with its oval broken by 
jiving precedents of treachery and alliance for selfish ends with the Pagan 
foe, Vladimir II} at last succeeded; he left Russia organized enough for 
common action, so as to subsist a century longer. 

+ He is generally known as Vlad{mir Monomakh; so called after his 
maternal grandfather Constantine Movouaxos, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. His descendants were the MonoMaxoBn4dH. 
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$11. VLADIMIR II. 


At the age of sixty-one, in the year 1113, Vladfmir ascended the 
throne. He had eight sons, one, Izyaslav had been killed in the campaign 
of 1096 against Olég Svyatosldvit: another, Svyatosliv died in 1114; a 
third one, David, is mentioned in 1116, and probably predeceased his 
father. 

Vladimir’s formal accession makes no break in the policy of Russia 
which he led and initiated. 

The Chronicle for 1114 contains a curious apocalyptic tale, an 
Egyptian legend of Svarog (the Slav god of the sky) instituting an Elysian 
age, and being succeeded by his son Dazbog, the Sun-god, under whose 
rule cities were founded and civilization prospered. The interpolation of 
this piece of mythology may be symbolic of Vsévolod I and Vladimir If. 

The forays against the peoples of the steppes were almost con- 
tinuous during the thirteen years of this reign and very successful. The 
Russian arms were carried as far north as the Bolgars of the Volga (e.g. 
by Yuri Vladimirovié in 1120) and the cities of the Pdélovtsy beyond the 
Don were taken and sacked. The steppes were cleared and the enemy 
driven back to the Caucasus. As Vladimir himself says in his ‘Instruction 
to his children,’ he had beeen engaged in eighty-three campaigns of 
consequence, concluded nineteen treaties with the Polovtsy, and captured 
three hundred of their leaders. 

Vladimir was also a good legislator, remedied the condition of the 
sakyun (half-free debtors) and left his impress on the internal organization 
of the State. 

In 1126 he died; the Chronicle justly says:—“He enlightened 
Russia like the sun, shedding its beams. His fame went forth to all 
countries. He was a terror to the Pagans, a lover to his brothers [this 
attribute has at this time no mere conventional value] and charitable; 
and a good champion for Russia. 

On his five surviving sons, Mstislav of Kiev, and Mstfslav’s sons 
Novgorod, Kufsk and Smoiénsk ; Yaropdlk was granted Pereydslavl’; 
Vyaéeslav Turov, Yuri Suzdal’ ; and Andréy Volhynia. 


§ 12. THE SUCCESSORS OF VLADIMIR II. 


The history of Russia after 1126 down to the Mongol conquest 
1240 is a welter of civil wars, nomad incursions, incapable and selfish 
rulers, increasing disunion; and under such adverse conditions the 
country was progressively impoverished. In forty . four years eighteen 
princes sat on the throne of Kiev, i. e. up to the sack of Kiev by the 
Northern federation. It is better to survey the course of this long 
senescence and pass over the particular symptoms. 


THE POLOVSK INCURSIONS. xxiii. 


The short reign of Mstislav I (1125-1132) is principally notable for 
the reoccupation of the principality of Polotsk, the princes of which were 
banished to Greece for their evil customs [Smoupasie]. After Vséslav’s 
death subdivision and anarchy ensued, and the Polotsk princes, barbarous 
beyond the conventions of the time, used to sell their own subjects into 
slavery. Izyasla4v Vladimirovié was temporarily installed at Polotsk. 
[C.f. 1.534 of the text]. 

Yaropolk II, his brother (1132-1139) arranged that his nephew 
Izyaslav Mstislavié should succeed him at Kiev, thus abrogating the 
rights of the surviving sons of Vladimir II. Vsévolod Olgovié interposed; 
(the house of Cernigov was glad of the broils of the Monomdakhoviti). 
Yuri of Suizdal, the founder of the Northern house of the Tsars of Moscow, 
claimed Kiev, and for three years 1154-1157 was Grand-Prince; meantime 
civil strife was incessant, in the course of which the Olgovié Vsévolod II 
usurped the throne from 1139-1146. 

Yuri of Suzdal was a hard calculating character, unscrupulous 
with the coldness that distinguishes the Northern princes of Suzdal and 
Vladimir from their Southern predecessors. The Princes of Smolénsk, 
Cernigov and Volhynia rose against his rule in the year of his death 1157. 

From this date down to 1240, when the Tatars sacked Kiev, no 
less than thirty princes held the perilous throne of Kiev, a title soon to 
be devoid of honour or significance. 


§ 13. THE FALL OF KIEV AND RISE OF SUZDAL AND Moscow. 


The confused history of this epoch is clearest surveyed from its 
centre, which had moved up North. 

South Russia was exhausting itself. From the year 1054 the 
Pédlovtsy had been ravaging and laying waste, carrying off with them 
Russians as slaves and creating utter insecurity, poignantly described in 
the Chronicles for 1170. ‘God puta good thought into the heart of 
Mstislav Izyaslavié on behalf of the Russian land; for he wished her well 
with all his heart; so he summoned his brothers, and took counsel 
with them, saying ;—— ‘ Brothers, have compassion on the Russian land, 
and for your own ancestral estates; for the enemy every year carry away 
the peasants [or the Christians] in their tents; they cut down our forests, 
and always march over us; and already they will soon cut us off from 
the road to Greece to Salonica....’ ”; or again (1103) “In the spring 
the serf [cmepz‘b] sets out to plough with his horses, and the Polovcin 
arrives, strikes him down with his arrow, takes his horse, then goes into 
his village, seizes his wife, his children and all of his possessions, and 
burns the empty hut.” 

After 1126 the evil went on unabated.’ Some of the Polovsk campaigns 
should be outlined. In 1128 they were active under a leader Seluk, a 
very Turkish name. In 1135, 1139, the Olgoviéi are in alliance with the 
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Pélovtsy. In 1140 the Pdlovtsy were beaten and pursued beyond the 
Don and Volga. In 1150 they are in alliance with Yuri of Suzdal. In 
1152, 1154 they reappear in the heart of Russia, in 1155 on the Kanina 
river (near Kiev), and there is another great battle in 1160. 

After 1160 there is frequent mention of the wild Pélovtsy,: the 
implication seems to be that some of them had been settled on Russian 
territory, and used as auxiliaries by the territorial princes. Thus in 1172, 
when Gléb Yurevié of Suzdal was on the throne of Kiev, a host of 
Pélovtsy invaded, and divided into two sections; one proceeding to 
Pereydslavl’, the other going down the Dnépr to Korsun; both sent 
envoys to Gléb to say that God had established him in his ancestral 
estate at Kiev, and they wished to settle amongst the Russians who need 
fear nothing from them. Terms were arranged with the first section, ie 
not with the second. 

In 1161, 1162, 1165, 1167 (when the Polovsk leader was Bonydk), 
1168, this endless fight continues with the Pdlovtsy; in 1172 Gléb Yurevié 
is found in alliance with the ‘wild’ Pdélovtsy, under Kontsdk (or Konéak) 
against whom I got Svyatoslavigé, the hero of the Slévo, made his foray 
in 1185. In 1173 the relentless nomads ravaged the neighbourhood of 
Kiev; but were beaten and pursued as far as the river Bug. 

This list of years and invasions might be prolonged; every year 
seems the same; the nomads moved forwards with their herds and tents, 
no doubt themselves shifted from their old pastures by other tribes who 
urged them from the rear. In 1177 the Russians suffered another great 
defeat : “God let loose his wrath on us,” says the Chronicler in 1177, 
“and sent the Pagans; but not in compassion for them; but, as manifest- 
ing to us, turning us to repentance, that we might be deterred from evil 
paths. For this is his scourge...’ pious reflections, but poor 
consolation. 

Koncak appears again in 1178, leading the “godless Ishmaelites, 
the desperate sons of Hagar,”; whilst still the princes bickered and 
Svyatosldv Vsévolodié in 1180, Prince of Kiev, used these foes in his 
quarrel with the treacherous house of Suzdal which had imprisoned his 
son Gléb. 

Meanwhile the princes of Suzdal were pradeally conquering the 
Bolgars of the Volga, a tribe which had almost settled into civic ways. 

In 1184 Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié defeated the Polovsk chieftain 
Kobydak, an incident mentioned in the Slévo 1.344. But in that same 
year Kontsdk, “the desperate and godless aud thrice-accurséd, ’’ made a 
very dangerous inroad, using the ‘Greek Fire,’ that belched flames out 
of long heavy tubes. Unfortunately for the Pélovtsy, their one artificer 
was captured, and the Russians won a great victory. 

And so the tale of these incursions goes on, until in 1224 the 


Pdlovtsy disappear from history, wiped out of separate existence by the 
Tatars, and merged with the es Russians. 


THE FALL OF KIEV. xxv. 


The territory of Kiev and South Russia was being steadily devas- 
tated by these ceaseless incursions of barbarians. 


The population was also changing its character. The endless wars 
internal and external resulted in great captures of slaves the general 
impoverishment of the agricultural population was also contributing to the 
enslavement of the Russian people. The husbandman in this insecurity 
could not cultivate or pay his debts; as a debtor, he became a saxyn or 
debt-serf, who had to pay in labour what he could not absolve in money; 
as such, if he ran away or evaded his obligations he lost his freedom 
altogether. Prosperity was founded on slave-ownership and, at the end 
there were too few freemen left to fight for national freedom. 


The composition of the population was changing. When the 
Pélovtsy subdued the Petenegs, the latter were soon absorbed into the 
mass of the people, and these Asiatics were allowed to settle on Russian 
soil. The remnants of the Petenegs, the Torks, the Berénditi, and other 
similar tribes were collectively called Black-caps [yepHite K106yxKu] and 
used as auxiliaries of the Prince of Kiev. In like manner Cern{gov + and 
Galicia drew on other barbarian peoples as mercenaries. 

These ruralized Turanians became the natural allies of the Russians 
in defence of their villages and lands; but these admixtures were 
altering the composition and so the character of the nation. 

To these disturbing factors may be added the continuous emigra- 
tion North, to Suzdal, six hundred miles away, where there was some- 
thing like a settled government, and above all some immunity from 
nomad incursion. These Turanian invaders seem nearly all to have 
come from the South, from the shores of the Caspian, North of the 
Caucasus, and to have advanced by the steppes watered by the Don, the 
Volga and their affluents. This also was the Tatars’ line of advance. 

Thus South Russia, racked with civil war, depleted by emigration, 
repeopled by Asiatics, ravaged year in, year out, by savage foes, and 
crippled in her energies by the rapid extention of slave-holding, was 
exhausted, the wonder is that she kept up the struggle so long, and gave 
such valiant account of herself at the last hopeless contest with the 
Mongols. 

Something, even though in outline, must be said of the dynastic 
changes from 1126, when Viadimir II died, down to the extinction 
of Russian freedom by the Tatars and the supersession of Kiev as the 
seat of the Grand-Prince. 

After the death of Mstislav I in 1132, the Monomakhovici had to 
contend with the Olgoviti, who aspired to Kiev; with the rivalry of the 
descendants of Izyaslav II and Rostislav I, (i. e. the princes of Volhynia 
and the princes of Smolénsk), as well as with the claims of Suzdal which 
were governed by the descendants. of Yuri Vladimirovié. On the death 
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of Izyaslav II, (a prince whom the Chronicle calls honourable, orthodox _ 
and pious; he was certainly a brave warrior), Yuri from 1154-1157 held 
the throne of Kfev, for which he had plotted so long and so indefatigably. 
The annals from 1157 are mainly occupied with wars with the princes of 
Galicia, during which Yaroslav Vladimirkovi€ was creating his immense 
principality [v. note sb hoc nomine]. 

In 1169 Mstislav II Izydslavié was on the throne, and allied him- 
self with Névgorod in a last attempt to strengthen Kiev against Suzdal, 
which under Andréy Bogolyibski Yurevié (1110-1174) had been steadily 
growing and consolidating. A great conspiracy was entered into against 
Kfev, amongst others by the princes of Pereydslavl’, Smolénsk, Dorogobug, 
Ovruc, Vysegérod, Olég and Igor Svyatoslavic of the house of Cernigov. 
The expedition was entrusted to Mstislav, Andréy’s son. Kiev was 
sacked for two days; “no mercy was shown to anyone; the churches were 
burnt; the inhabitants slaughtered, the women led into captivity and 
separated from their husbands; and the children sobbed as they saw 
their mothers’ plight: houses were pillaged: royal robes, icons and books 
looted; and all the bells were carried away. All men in Kiev groaned 
and lamented. All of this was accomplished for our sins.” 

Andréy Yurevié had too mean an opinion of the former capital of 
Russia to trouble to occupy the throne; at his orders, :his son Mstislav 
set up Gléb Yurevié as regent. 

Suzdal had long been virtually independent. It had taken practi- 
cally no share in the defence of Russia against the Pdlovtsy, and 
directed its energies to expansion Northwards against the pacific Bolgars 
of the Volga. Andréy, by the brutal sack of Kiev, turned the current of 
Russian history. In 1172 Mstislav Izyasldvié with the aid of the Galicians 
[cf. 1.486 of the text] re-entered Kiev: and Gléb, to recover his conquest 
utilized the savage Pélovtsy under Konéak. In 1173 Roman Rostaaee 
was allowed to take the throne of Kiev, on the death of Gléb, whom the 
Chronicle celebrates as one who loved his brothers, held fast by his oath 
until death, was gentle, courteous, generous to the church and charitable 
This obituary gathers force by comparison with another of 1174 ome 
Vladimir Mstfslavié who suffered much evil, fleeing to Galicia, to Hane 
or Polovsk-land, for his own fault, that he never was faithful to his 
pledged word. 

In 1175 the prince of Suzdal already has the title of Grand Prince 
[peanxifit KHa3b], whilst the ruler at Kiev is appointed and deposed at 
his will, and soon called simply Kuass Kiescriii like any other local 
princelet. In 1175 Andréy Yurevié, the real founder of the northern 
for his wisdora and pity his reali GANEnr nee Ae eee 

; n building cities, and the greatness of 
the state he erected. He was born in the North, was cold and calculatin 
unlike the great princes of Kievite Russia; but he deserves the len a 
laudation awarded to him by the contemporary Chroaicle. ae 
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Moscow was founded in 1147, and already appears in 1175 and 
1176 as a place of importance. In 1271 it became the capital of Moscovite 
Russia, replacing Vladimir, [the northern town of that name]. 


In 1177 Vsévolod Yuirevié succeeded to Andréy as virtual autocrat 
of the independent state of Suzdal. He was the master of Russia, 
controlled the Olgoviéi of Cernigov, from whom he took Ryazan, 
compensating them with the gift of Kiev. Thus in 1180 Svyatoslav 
Vsévolodi¢, the grandson of Olég of Tmutarakaii succeeded to the sceptre 
of Viadimir II. 


From all these causes the centre of gravity of medieval Russia 
gradually shifted up North; Kfev was left to decay: to be swept into the 
subsequent Lithuanian State, and at last to be recovered by Moscow, 
two hundred and forty years later, together with the Tatar title of Tsar 
of Russia [Ilapb Bees Poccin], after the Tatar dominion had been 
overwhelmed by new Turkish invaders, who swept farther South to 
uproot the ancient Eastern Empire, and to occupy the impregnable 
Dardanelles. 


§ 14. THE HISTORICAL REFERENCES TO [GoR SVYATOSLAVIC. 


The preceding sections are intended to put the text here edited into 
historical perspective, and also to give some account, however scanty, of 
medieval Russian history, up to those two cardinal events, which deflected 
and reshaped Russia, namely, the decline of Kiev, where Russian 
nationality was born, and the forcible submersion of all the petty 
princes under the unendurable and degrading yoke of the Mongols, who 
left an Asiatic impress on the autocracy of the Moscovite state. 

In this last section such biographical details as the Chronicles 
supply should be set forth of the career of the hero of the Slévo, [got 
Svyatoslavié. 

He was born in the year 1151, the third son of Svyatoslav Olgovié. 
After 1097 the yabab [or as sometimes rendered the ‘appanage’] of 
Cernigov became the inheritance [zanna] of the Olgovici, and inside 
this domain the lateral course of devolution in order of seniority was 
Cern{gov, Kursk, Trube¢ and Névgorod -Séverski. Thus, in 1146 
Svyatoslav Olgovié succeeded to this capital [cromb] of Cernfgov. In 
1166 Igof’s brother Olég defeated the Pdlovtsy and killed their leader 
Santuz. This Olég must have been a brave prince, for in 1161 he was 
invited to Kfev by Rostfslav I to serve him. Civil wars arose in the 
principality of Cernigov; in 1167 Olég was fighting his first cousin 
Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié over a matter of succession; presumably, the 
sons of Vsévolod Olgovié resented their position as uarov, landless 
princes, (because their father predeceased Oleg, the founder of the house), 
thus repeating history in the second generation. In 1167 Olég, Igof’s 
brother vanquishes Bonydk, a Polovsk leader. 


xxviii. iGOR SVYATOSLAVIC 


Igof’s name first appears in the great expedition of 1169 against 
Kiev, together with that of Olég. He had married Evfrosyna (Evdhpoovvy) 
Yaroslavna, the daughter of the Galician ruler, and had five sons by her. 
of whom Vladimir was born in 1173, Olég in 1175, and Svyatoslav in 1177. 


In 1174 {got collected troops and marched out towards the river 
Oskol [BoppeKo.5] (about eighty miles from the town of Kursk down 
the river Seim); he was informed by a captive that Kobydk and Kontak 
were moving on towards Pereydslavl’; in this unimportant engagement 
Igot was victorious. He was evidently acting by himself. 

In the same year igot took part in the campaign against Mstislav 
Rostislavi¢, who was endeavouring to recover Kiev from the usurper, 
The Rostislaviti in this instance won and petitioned Andréy Yurevic 
for permission to reign at Kiev. In 1175 Olég and Svyatosl4v Svyatoslavié, 
Igof’s brothers, were fighting against each other. 

In 1177 the Rostfslavici were expelled from Kiev and Svyatoslav 
Vsévolodovié, [gof’s first cousin installed. The Olgoviti were now the 
princes of Kiev. : 

In 1178 Olég, fgof’s brother died, and Igof succeeded to 
Névgorod-Séverski; Cernfgov passing to Yarosldv Vsévolodovié who 
became notable for his cowardice [v. nete on 1. 558]. 


In 1180 Svyateslav (who had meanwhile lost Kiev to Rurik 
Rostislavic) assembled to Lytibe¢é a conference to recover the capital; 
Yaroslav Vsévolodié, and the brothers [gof and Vsévolod Svyatoslavié 
attended. 

In 1180 {got is found advising David Rostislavié who was being 
attacked by Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié. He counselled him to remain 
quiet and support his brother Rurik. 


But in 1180 Svyatoslav Vsévolodit again expelled Rurik from 
Kiev. In this year Svyatoslav, in alliance with the Pdélovtsy made war 
on Vsévolod Yurevié to release his own son Gléb whom the Prince of 
Suzdal had treacherously imprisoned. [got was left behind to guard 
Cernigov. A battle was fought on the Vlena, and Svyatosldv won. 
David Rostfslavié assailed [gof, who would not give battle. 


At this time Igof was in alliance with Koné4k and Kobyak, 
formidable Polovsk chieftains. Together with them, he was defeated by 
Mstislav Rostislavié on the river Certoryia, and escaped with Konéak in 
a boat. The Chronicle gives a long list of Polovsk names; one chieftain 
is called Koserb Cotanonnyb—* Goat Satanson” ! 


In 1183 Konéak invaded Russia. Svyatoslav Vsévolodovit, and Rurik 
Rostislavie sét out to fight them at Olzi€ where they awaited Yaroslav 
Vsévolodovi€. Igof summoned his son Olég, his nephew Svyatoslav 
Olgovié and his brother Vsévolod, and was to assume the command. 
The Pdlovtsy declined an engagement, 
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Svyatoslav Vsévolodovité hereupon designed an expedition on a 
much larger scale, followed the Pdlovtsy into the steppes, defeated them 
and captured Kobydk. Again we see {got unsuccessful and acting for 
himself, whilst Svyatoslav concerts measures and wins. 

got was piqued at his cousin’s achievement, sent for his brother 
Vsévolod and his son Vladimir. Nothing immediately came of 
this meeting. 

About this time, [gof alone of the Russians gave shelter to Vladimir 
Yaroslavic of Galicia, whom his father had expelled. 

In 1184 Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié repelled Konéd4k who invaded 
Russia, using the Greek Fire and doing more havoc than usual [v. 
preceding section and note Kapnanxaa]. 

In 1185 Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié and Roman Rostfslavic on the 
1st of March again repulsed Kontdék; and again his brother Yaroslav 
would not accompany the expedition. 

fgot was never asked to share in these organized attacks; and on 
the 23rd of April with his brother Vsévolod, his nephew Svyatoslav 
Olgovié of Rylsk and his san Vladimir of Putivl, so as to assert himself 
and show what he could accomplish, set out on the foray, which has been’ 
eternalized in this poem. His impulsive character, generous but weak, is 
evident all through. 

The story had better be told at length in the words of the 
Chroniclers. Their account differs in slight details which supplement, 
and corroborate. 

At all events, this summary of {[gof's career exemplifies the 
purposeless anarchy of Russia at this epoch. The reports are as full for 
all the years preceding and following; the accounts become scanty and 
bare only after 1240, when the Tatars enforced peace, having made a 
desolation. 

In 1187 Svyatosldv and Rurik Rostislavié again attacked Konéak. 
In 1194 {gof and his brothers made another foray which proved successful. 
In 1194 Svyatosldv Vsévolodovit, together with {got and his brother 
Vsévolod concerted an attack on the territory of Ryazan. 

In 1198, on the death of Yaroslav Vsévolodovit, {got succeded to 
the principality of Cernigov. He died in 1202. 


(3) THE CHRONICLE FOR THE YEAR 1185 TRANSLATED 
INS BULL: 


The Chronicle for the year 1185 contains very full details of the 
events in the Slévo, but it is evident that the poet did not borrow his 
facts from the sources, as we now have them. 

On the ist of March 1185 Svyatosl4v Vsévolodovit and Ryurik 
Rostislavié defeated Kontak, and pursued beyond the River Khorol, but 
did not succeed in tracing or capturing him. 
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Yaroslav Vsévolodovité, the prince of Cernigovy, declined to 
accompany this expedition, contenting himself with sending his man Olstin 
Oveksit. Igof resented not being invited to take his share in this foray, 
and without consultation, on Thursday, the 23rd April, went to Novgorod 
Séverski, where he was joined by his brother Vsévolod of Tribe, and 
his nephew Svyatoslav Olgovié of Rylsk, and also by his son Vladimir 
from Putfvl?. Yaroslav Vladimirkovié, the ruler of Galicia, and father-in-law 
of {[gof was also asked to send contingents, and the Kopyn of Cernigov 
[Turanian tribes attached to the Russian princelets] were summoned as 
auxiliaries. 

With this army, Igot set out to the River Donéts. “He looked 
up at the sky and saw the sun standing like the moon, and said to his 
boydrs and druzina :-——‘ Do ye see what this portent is?’ They gazed 
and saw it and bowed their heads. But the men spoke ‘This portent 
bodes no good!’ [The importance attached to astronomical portents in 
the Chronicles is very great, and every event of the sort is closely and 
accurately described]...... {gof forded the Donéts and Igo marched on 
to the Oskol and there waited two days for his brother Vsévolod, who 
was coming by another road, from Kursk; thence the two proceeded to 
the River Salnitsa. 


Their scouts advised them-——“ We have seen the array of your 
enemies; they advance at evil speed: let us move swiftly, or return home; 
the time is not our own.’ I got spoke with his brothers,—-—’ If we do not 
fight, but retreat, then our disgrace will be more than death; be it as 
God will.’ + 

And, with this premonition, they marched on all the night through; 
and on the morning of that Friday, at noon-time they met the army of 
the Pdlovtsy. 

When they reached the enemy, the Russians left their tents behind 
them; and the enemy young and old were all standing on the further 
bank of the River Syuurli.  fgof ranged his six companies; his own in 
the middle, Vsévolod’s en the right, that of his nephew Svyatoslav on 
the left; in front of him, his son Vladimir, and a company kept by 
Yaroslav (with Olstin and his Kovui), and in front a third regiment of 
archers drawn from all the princes’ troops. This was the order of battle. 

“ And [gor said to his brothers,—--‘We have sought this: let us 
push on!’ and so they advanced, putting their hope in God. As they 
reached the River Syuurli, the archers in the Polovsk host advanced and 
shot an arrow each at the Russians: and galloped back again. The 
Russians had not yet crossed the River Syuurli; the Polovétski forces, 
who stood farther from the river also galloped away. 


+ Igof in all his speeches is very pious: a tone of resignation and 
humility. 
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Svyatoslav Olgovié and Vladimir Igorevit and Olstin with the 
Kovui and the archers pursued them; but Igot and Vsévolod advanced 
slowly, keeping their men in hand; but the Russians in the van struck 
the enemy down and captured them. The Pdlovtsy fled beyond their 
tents, and the Russians reached the tents and plundered them, whilst 
others came back to camp at night loaded with booty. 


When ail the Pélovtsy had been gathered together, Igot said to 


_his brothers and his men: — “Thus hath God by his might given us 


victory over our foes and honour and glory to us; we have seen the com- 
panies of the Polovtsy, how many they are, but have they all yet met? 
So, if we now march through the night, who will follow us till the morning, 
will they all follow us? Our best horsemen, may-be, will be cut down 
and we shall fare as God wills it” Then Svyatosldv Olgovit spoke : 
“JT have pursued the Pélovtsy far, and my horses can do no more; if I 
now continue, I shall have to fall behind on the march.” And Vsévolod 
confirmed him in his resolve to stay there. 

Igot said: “It is unprofitable, knowing this, brothers, that we 
should perish thus.” So they encamped on the spot. 


When the Saturday dawned, the regiments of the Pdlovtsy came 
forward, like a forest; the Russian princes were bewildered; whom should 
they assail first; for the multitude of them was numberless. And Igot 
said:—“ Thus we know we have collected against us all the land; Konts4k 
and Kozd Burnovié and Téksobits Kolobié and Etebeé and Tertrobit.” 
And, understanding this, they dismounted from their horses, for they 
wished to fight their way to the River Donéts and said: “If we flee, we 
shall ourselves escape, but we shall desert the Black folk [i.e. the serfs or 
servants; here the hired soldiers] but in the eyes of God we shall pass 
bearing the sin for them; so, let us die or remain alive in one place!” 


With these words they all dismounted and set out to the fight; and, 
by the dispensation of God, Tgof was wounded in the hand ; and his left 
hand was as though it were dead; and there was great grieving in his 
host; and his general was taken, after receiving a wound in the front. 


So the fight went on steadily all that day until nightfall, and there 
were many wounded and dead in the Russian forces; and on the Saturday 
night they continued fighting. 

The Sunday was dawning, when the Kovui became disordered, 
and fled in panic. Igoft at that time was on horseback, on account of his 
wound, and rode to their company, wishing to make them return to the 
army. Then realizing he had left his own people some way behind, he 
took his helmet off and galloped back to his regiment, in order that he 
might be recognised as their prince and they might rally. But none 
returned, except Mikhdlko Gyuirgovit who recognised his prince and came 
back. For the men were not well mingled with the Kovui, except a few 
of the privates or some of the boydrs’ champions [orporb]. For the 
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good men were fighting on foot, and amid them Vsévolod showed no 
little valour. 

And as [got was approaching his regiments, [the Pdlovtsy] crossed 
his way, and took him captive within an arrow’s shot from his own men. 

When he was a prisoner, {got saw his brother Vsévolod fighting 
stoutly; and, in his soul, he implored his own death, that he might not 
witness the fall of his own brother. Vsévolod went on fighting until 
he had not a weapon left in his hands, and they were fighting round a 
lake. 

Thus, on Holy Sunday, the Lord poured forth his wrath upon us; 
and, in the stead of mirth, he gave us wailing, and instead of gladness 
grief eee on the River Kaydla [now the Kagal nik; v. note to Kasaa], 
And Igof said :—“ I recollect my sins before the Lord my God, that I 
have wrought many to die, and shed much blood in the Christian land; 
how I showed no mercy to the Christian folk, and took by storm the city 
of Glébov near Pereydslavl, For there no little evil befell the innocent 
Christians; fatherst were parted from their offspring. brother from brother, 
friend from friend, women from their betrothed and daughters from their 
mothers, and all was confounded in the captivity and sorrow that then 
arose; so that the living envied the dead and the dead rejoiced, as holy 
martyrs who had undergone their trial by fire in this life; old men were 
swept aside and youths received wounds cruel and ruthless; grown men 
were hewn and mutilated and the women violated ; --and all this I have 
done” [gof said “I am unworthy to live, and now I see the vengeance of 
the Lord my God. Where is now my beloved brother? Where is my 
brother’s son? Where is the son I have born me? Where are the nobles 
of my Council, where my valiant warriors, the file of my men? Where 
are my steeds and my priceless muniments? Am I not parted from it 
all; has not the Lord given me as a captive to these lawless foes?” 


One of the Targols, a man named Cilbuk had captured {got ; 
Vsévolod his brother had been taken prisoner by Romén Kzit, and 
Svyatoslav Olgovik by Eldetyuk of the Voburéeviti, and Vladimir by 
Kopti of the UlaSevit. i 

On the battlefield then Kontsak took charge of Igof, his kinsman 
[cparb], as he was wounded............. 

Out of the many captives few could escape ; for it was impossible 
for those who ran away to evade because they were encompassed by the 
powerful armies of the Pdlovtsy as though by stout walls. About fifteen 
of the Russians escaped, and fewer of the Kovui, the rest were drowned 
in the sea [i.e. the river]. 

At this time the Grand-Prince Svyatosl4v Vsévolodovié had gone 
to Kordtev and was collecting an army from the Uplands, wishing to 


+ C.f. the description of the sack of Kfev in 1169 supra. 
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march against the Pdlovtsy on the River Don all the summer. Svyatosl4v 
on his return, was at Névgorod-Séverski when he heard of his brothers; 
how they had marched against the Pdlovtsy, and concealed their 
movements from him; and he was displeased at the news. 


Svyatosla4v was travelling and when he arrived at Cernfgov, 
Béloyolod Prosévié came and told him what had happened with the 
Polovtsy. When Svyatosldv heard of it, he heaved a sigh and wiped his 
tears and said :—“ Oh my beloved brethren and sons and men in the 
Russian Land! Would that God had allowed me to conquer the Pagans: 
but, not casting away their youthfulness, they have opened wide the gates 
to the Russian land [Bopora na Pycpcryo 3emnw]”’...... 


Svyatoslav sent his son Olég, and Vladimir [Gl&bovit] into the 
Posémye { : and hearing the news, the cities of the Posémye were stricken 
and there was grief and bitter wailing, such as had never been in the 
Posémye or in Ndévgorod-Séverski or in all the domain of Cernigov.... 


Svyatoslav sent for help to David Rostislavi¢é of Smolénsk, and 
there arrived other help, but Yaroslav [of Cernigov] collected troops at 
Cernigov. 


But the Pagan Pédlovtsy having conquered {gof and his brothers 
were seized with great pride and gathered all their tribes [a3spikb] on to 
Russian soil. Strife ensued amongst them; for Konétak said:—“ Let us 
go to the Kiev country where our brothers and our Grand-Prince Bonyak 
were defeated ” [i.e. in the year 1185]; whereas Kza spoke:—“ Let us 
go by the River Selim where their wives and children are left, a ready 
booty for us; for we shall capture the cities, without incurring risks” and 
so they parted their armies into two.”......... 


Kontak proceeded to Pereydslavl’, which was defended by Vladimir 
Glébovié; this prince was himself wounded in a sally from the walls. 
Vladimir Glébovié sent word to Svyatoslav, Ryurik and David, and the 
relief was despatched. 


But the Pédlovtsy hearing of this, retired from Pereyaslavl’ and on 
their way attacked Rimov [ov perhaps Rim]. But the men of Rim shut 
themselves up in their city, and climbing up to the ramparts, when, by 
Divine judgment, two defences fell down with the men, into the enemy, 
and the rest of the citizens were overcome with panic. Some citizens 
quitted the town and fought as they betook themselves into the Rimov 
swamps and thus escaped capture; those who lingered in the town 
were all taken prisoners. 


... The Pélovtsy, after capturing Rimov, looted it and went on 
their ways. But the Russian princes returned home, and were sorrowful... 


+ The country round the upper Sejm near Kursk. 
t Not the Bonydk of 1096. ; 
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But the other Pélovtsy went by another road to Putivl’, Kza 
had a powerful army: and they waged war in their districts and burned 
the castle at Putivl and then returned home again. 

But Igot Svyatosl4vié that year remained among the Pdélovtsy 
and said:—“I, fitly with my merit, have received defeat at Thy 
comman4..........”. The Pdélovtsy showed awe for his generalship and 
did him no offence; but set to guard him fifteen men from out of their 
sons and five from their chieftains’ sons, in all twenty. And they gave 
him freedom to betake himself where he would, and he went hunting 
with his sparrow-hawk, five or six of his servants accompanying him. 
His guards obeyed him and honoured him, and wherever he sent 
anyone, willingly that one did his bidding, 

He had also brought a priest with him from Russia for the Holy 
Office; for he knew not the will of God and was readying himself to 
stay there a long time. 

But the Lord rescued him for the prayers of the Christians, 
many of whom grieved for him and shed tears for him. 

Whilst he was there among the Pélovtsy, a man by birth a 
Polovéin, named Laver, had found his way there; he had a goodly 
thought and said:—“I will go with thee to Russia.” But Igor at first 
gave him no confidence,j but held to the lofty reasoning of youth,— 
and did not intend taking the man and fleeing with him to Russia, ——: 
and he said:—‘ For the sake of glory I did not run away from the 
auzina before, and now I will not depart by a dishonourable road.” 
With [got there was the son of the thousandman and his groom and 
they persuaded him and said :—“ Prince, go back to Russia, if God 
desires to rescue thee.” But such an occasion came to point as Igor 
sought for himself. But, as we said before, the Pdélovtsy were returning 
from Pereydslavl; so Igof’s counsellors said to him:—“ Thou cherishest 
a haughty thought within thee and one mispleasing to God; thou seekest 
to take this man and to flee to Russia; but of this thou dost not take 
heed, that the Pélovtsy will be returning from the war; and we have 
heard this that our princes have been beaten by them, that they will slay 
the prince and you and all of Russia, Then thou wilt have neither fame 
nor life !” 

Prince {got took this word to his heart, for he was afraid of their 
return and he tried to flee. He considered were it better for him to flee 
by day or night. It was not possible for him to escape by day or night; 
for his guards watched him; but he secured a suitable time at sunset. 

So I gor sent to Lavor his groom, and told him:—“ Cross to the 
farther bank of the river Tor with a led horse,” for he had decided to 
escape to Russia with Lavor. 


+ The escape was a breach of honour: [got would be cheating his 
captors of their Just ransom. 
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At this time the Pélovtsy were drinking Aumys and evening was 
approaching; the groom came to {gof. his prince and acquainted him 
that Lavor was waiting for him. 

{got got up in terror and trembling, and bowed low to the Divine 
image and the venerable cross and prayed ;——“ Lord of Mercy......... & 

The guards were playing and making merry, and thought the 
Prince was asleep. The Prince advanced to the river and forded it, 
mounted his horse and thus passed through their tents. 

This rescue the Lord wrought on Friday evening. Igor then 
walked a-foot eleven days to the town of Donéts and thence to his own 
Névgorod; and they rejoiced to see him; from Névgorod he went to his 
brother Yaroslav at Cernfgov to ask for help in the Posémye. He travelled 
thence to Kiev to the Grand-Prince Svyatoslav and Svyatoslav was glad 
to see him, as was also Rurik.” 

From the Lavrentiski MS. the following supplementary facts can 
be taken; as almost always, this text is much terser and less detailed. 

“This year the grandsons of Olég decided to march against the 
Pélovtsy, because they had not gone that year with the rest of the princes. 
They went by themselves, saying,——“ Are we not princes too? So we 
too shall gain ourselves renown.” 

Igor with two of his sons from Névgorod-Séverski set out from 
Pereydslav], and his brother Vsévolod from Triubet, and Svyatosldv 
Olgovit from Rylsk and the Cernfgov mercenaries joined them. 

The Chronicle proceeds to tell how at the three days’ battle Igor’s 
army suffered through lack of water, and the two following phrases 
occur, which recall passages in the Slévo. 

“ Where he had had joy, now we had discouragement, and wailing 
spread afar..... and there was wailing and groaning.” [I'ub 60 62me 
Bb HaCh paocTh, HHIHS Ke BH3ALIXANbLE W Wah pacnpocrpanuecs... 
KW OLICTh Way H cTeHanie]. 


Ill. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE POEM. 


The Slévo falls into three distinct parts, each of them subdivisible. 
The episode eternized by the author is very slight, one of the many 
‘forays against the nomad foes, with whom, for the rest, these Russian 
princes never scrupled to ally themselves in their perpetual dynastic and 
territorial quarrels. But got, to judge by the space his exploits occupy 
in the Chronicles, seems to have been a romantic and impulsive figure, 
| and this particular raid receives very much more than the usual allowance 
of space. Still, to eke out the tale, the author in true epic style introduces 
a mass of material, incidental and illustrative. 

In the first section of Part [, (1. 1-28) the poet opens by hesitating 
whether he shall tell the weary story of Igor’s expedition in the old-world 
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style of Boydn [or Yan], or in contemporary manner, probably like the 
ballads, (a diffuse method of narration with many repetitions, and couched 
in a loose metre of long lines with four or five accentual beats). He passes 
on to a eulogy of Boyan the wizard, whose fingers made the harpstrings 
live, in recording the feats of the princes three and four generations back. 

The next section (Il. 29-—37) states the scope of the invention of 
the author, from Viadimir I to his contemporary Igor; and passes on to 
the third (1]. 38—58) where in words almost identical with the Chronicles, 
Igor, despite the evil omen of an eclipse of the sun (astronomically 
verified to the hour) summons his men, he being fierily eager, as the 
Chronicles tell, to avenge the imagined slight that he had taken no 
share in the victory of the previous year 1184. 

At 1. 38 the action begins in words very nearly identical with the 
Chronicles. . 

The author, in the fourth section (Il. 59—78), characteristically 
interrupts the narrative, this time with an invocation of Boyan, 
whose inspiration extended back to the legendary days of Troyan, 
probably representing the founders of the Scandinavian dynasty. He 
quotes some of Boydn’s lines, and composes a sequel in the same style, 
but applicable to his own day. 

In the fifth section (ll. 79—99) the action of the poem is resumed. 
Vsévolod in a spirited speech, which points a moral against others’ 
indifference, announces his readiness to help his brother; and the 
following division (ll. 100—112) relates how they start, how evil were the 
portents. 

But (ll. 113—135) the enemy are making their preparations and 
the Russian force is cut off from its base. 

Section Eight (Il. 136—148) describes the first day of battle, and 
the Russian victory, the looting of the Polovsk tents; followed by a night 
of ill-judged repose (149—155). 

The tenth sub-division gives a brief narrative of the second day’s 
fight (156—189) and the countless re-inforcements of the barbarian enemy. 

Again (section XI, ll. 190—208) other matter is interposed; the 
panegyric of Vsévolod who showed such valour; and in section XII 
(11. 209-249) there follows a reminiscence of the days of Rurik and Yaroslav 
the Great and of Olég of Tmutarakaft, the ancestor of the Olgoviti, the 
house ousted from Kiev by Vladimir II. The exploits of Olég and his 
associate Boris Vydteslavié, the battle on the NeZdtin are mentioned: 
the author deplores that the children of the civilizing Sun, the Russians 
were and are wasting their blood in internecine strife. 

Section XIII (250—284) describes the battle during the next night, 
and the morning of the next day; the language is powerful and poetic; 
the calamity expressed in words of striking simplicity and pathos. 


tgot has fallen; his banners are the enemy’s prize; the brothers are 
separated, 
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- So the first part ends; and the second, the longest, touches on 
the woes of Russia consequent on this defeat, and the misery inflicted 
on her by her disunion. 


The first section (Il. 284—308) is a gruesome ‘account of how 
Discord arose, and Ignominy walked abroad. So, too, after this disaster; 
when Konédk the Polovsk leader used the Greek fire against the cities 
of Russia, (I. 309—-331) and the women of Russia wept, and Kiev was 
oppressed with grief. The cause is ever the same; civil strife, whilst the 
Pagan gathers tribute. But this was Russia’s secular bane; under the 
Tatar rule, those immense territories could not combine for detence ; 
only the iron hand of Moscow could enforce union and despotism. 

The third movement of this part (Il. 332—360) continues in the 
same strain; that Igot and Vsévolod have courted disgrace and contrasts 
Svyatoslav III, the reigning prince at Kiev, who had in 1184 gained such 
a glorious victory. And, all the nations rang with his praise. 

At this point (section 1V I], 361—389) the poet interposes another 
subject, the Dream of Svyatoslav, and its interpretation by his doydrs. 
He had dreamed he had been given wine mixed with dust; that the 
mainstays of his house had been sapped; for on that fatal Third day two 
such mighty princes had been defeated, and the Lights of Russia 
extinguished (Section V. ll. 390—413) on the Kaydla river; whilst the 
maidens rejoiced on the shore of the Black sea. 

After this lyric interruption, the poet (section VI ll. 444--452) 
resumes the lament of Svyatoslav. This “golden word” is terse and 
moving. {got and Vsévolod are valiant, but headstrong. Yet Svyatoslav 
sees no aid approaching from his powerful Galician ally Yaroslav 
Viadimirkovié who coud summon the mercenaries from beyond the 
Carpathians. Nor is there any relief going out to the city of Rim which 
the Pélovtsy have sacked and gutted. 

At section VII (1. 453) the poet leaves Svyatosla4v and addresses 
the principal territorial rulers of his time, who are backward in offering 
assistance. First ofall, he adjures Vsévolod Yurevic, the sovereign of Suzdal 
(the Northern state which had already gained practical supremacy 
(il. 453—464). Vsévolod had in 1182 conducted an expedition against 
the Bolgars of the North; if he would help, slaves would be cheap again! 

Next (ll. 465—476) he demands succour of Ruric and David 
Rostfslavié, princes of Smolénsk. 

Thirdly (ll. 477-494) he disects himself to Yaroslav of Galicia, a 
wise and circumspect ruler over an immense territory bounded by the 
Carpathians for all their length, and bordering on Poland. Yaroslav was 
also {gor s father-in-law. 

Fourthly, Roman and Mstislav Rostislavi¢ (ll. 495—516) of 
Smolénsk + are besought for aid. These campaigned beyond the Tatra 


+ More probably Roman Mstislavié (v. note). 
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range of the Carpathians, and amongst the Lithuanians; will they not 
turn their arms nearer home to the frontier rivers of the East? 

Next, the poet requests help {I}. 517—530) of Ingvaf and Vsévolod 
Yarosl4vité of Lutsk, another branch of this prolific house. [v. the 
genealogy], and joins with them the three Mstislavici, their first cousins. 
Of all of these the poet records no good done; will they not bestir 
themselves ? 

Now the writer prepares the way for suggestive reminiscences of 
chieftains of the past. He recalls (Il. 53i—5§7) the heroic death of 
Izyasl4v Vasil’kovit of the house of Polotsk, fighting alone and unaided 
of his brothers against the Lithuanians. It is curious that this is one of 
the few references for which no authority can be found in the Chronicles. 
The tone of these lines carries conviction of their factual truth and is 
strong evidence of contemporary authorship. The same expressions of 
ceremonial mourning are used of this Izyaslav, as of {got (555—557). 


After this long section of the poem, we find a general imprecation 
against the sluggishness of the princes of the day, addressed to the 
cowardly brother of Svyatosl4v III, Yaroslav Vsévolodovié, and to all 
of the descendants of the great Vséslav of Polotsk (Il. 558—568). The 
writer, whose sympathies are entirely with what the historians regard as 
the rebellious houses of Polotsk and the Olgoviti, still accuses these 
princelets of degeneration from ancestral valour, and of utilizing barbarian 
mercenaries, rather than fending off the national foe. With this intro- 
duction of Vséslav who revolted so successfully against Vladimir II, he 
enters on the ninth section (Il. 569-611). 


This is one of the difficult and corupt passages in the text; full of 
references which have been the standing puzzles of all interpreters. 


The author selects the episode of the battle on the Nemfga, after 
Vséslav had sacked Névgorod and Pskov, when Vséslav was treacherously 
imprisoned at Kiev. For nine months he was chosen Grand Prince of 
Kfev, whilst his enemy Izyaslav, the reigning prince, was in exile in 
Poland; on Izyaslav’s approach he fled secretly by night to Bélgorod 
and thence home to Polotsk. Vséslav in the ballads was turned into 
a wizard, and in these passages the writer of the Slévo accumulates 
a perplexing detail of mythological and superstitious lore, with 
incidental mention of those riddling persons Boydn and Troyan. 


From Vséslav (ll. 611—620) the poet passes on to a brief mention 
of Viadimir I, whose energy was never abated. 

A new section opens (Il. 621—662) the lament of Evfrdésyna 
Yarosldvna, Igof’s wife. It is not too much to say that this portion of 
the poem is one of the most beautiful heroic lyrics known. It is 
no doubt based on some pagan incantation of the four elements 
and splits up into four sections, her resolve to bind her hero’s wounds, 
her appeals to the Wind, the Water and the Sun. 


THE METRE, ec. 


The third great division of the poem opens at line 663. It is very 
short and has the appearance, (as has been suggested by Sederholm and 
others) of being a subsequent addition. This poem must have 
been written immediately after the disaster, as the appeals for help go 
to show. When Igot escaped, this jubilant appendix was added. 


The first section (Il. 663—693) describes how tgot escaped at 
night from captivity, during a drunken feast. He had to be persuaded 
against his will, and removed by his fear of being murdered before he 
would adopt this course of breaking parole. His groom Ovlur, Vlur or 
Lavor obtained him the means of evasion. 


There follows ll. 694 - 718) a curious dialogue between {got and 
the river Donéts, in which the clemency of the river-god to Igor is con- 
trasted with the cruelty of the Stugnd to young Rostislav Vsévolodié at 
the battle of 1093 against the Pédlovtsy. 

Still more remarkable is the following Isection (Il. 719—744), a 
conversation between Gzak and Konéak, the Polovsk leaders: the good 
omens cease and these two discuss what will be the outcome of the 
escape. They say that fgof" s son will marry a daughter of one of their 
chieftains during his captivity, but this will not be to the advantage of 
the nomads. 

The fourth section (Il. 745—753) contains a reference, possibly a 
quotation, from Boydn, probably an outline of the history of the princes 
whom he celebrated; and the quotation is made to bear upon the Igot of 
1185. 

The fifth section (751—770) concludes the poem and mainly 
consists of an account of [gof’s return, the joy it spread, anda conventional 
ending not unlike that of the later ballads: some of this conclusion might 
be spurious. 

Allusions and historical references are very aptly introduced, and 
serve to make, out of the bard’s commemoration, a little epic in which 
the life of medieval Russia is faithfully and appositely illustrated; one, 
too in which much poetry of very high quality abounds. 


IV. THE COMPOSITION OF THE POEM. 


(A) THE VERSIFICATION. 


The principal authority on this head is Kor8, whose edition of the 
text is virtually a monograph and metrical reconstruction. With his bold 
interpolations and omissions it would be premature to agree; his accentual 
lore one must gratefully follow. 

The metrical basis consists of two main accents, the first of which 
may be preceded, by one, two or more enclitic syllables, each foot usually 
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being dactylic: these two accents are followed by a caesura, after which 
comes a third subsidiary dactylic ending, such as is always found in the 
ballad metre. Examples of such perfect lines are 


He | xbn0 an Hm | OAmers || 6parie it 
—|pama Bé| rpény || Tpdanw 1, 65. 
4B | pécs no| aa || #4 ropl 1. 66. 

Bbux | yer0BSKOND || cxpa | THmach 1. 240. 
Kémonu | payts || 3a Cy | 160 1. 75 ete. etc. 


The poet of the Slévo further uses the device of alliteration freely 
and heavily: e.g. I]. 18; 46; 90; 146-8; 179 & 180; 216...; 221,239, 275 
and 276 etc. etc. e.g. | Konenb | Hénia || sec | xtpmaenu 1. 90. 


Some words may be treated as extrametric, namely peye, and the 
like, as they only serve to as an indication of reported speech. E.g. 

Xomy 60 [pese] | K6uie || upx | 26muTH 1. 53. 

This metre of three beats admits, however of some variation. It 
may be changed into one of four beats, in which case the second line 
may be regarded as post-caesural and a development of the simple 
dactyl, e.g. 161-2; 

Béuleh | Boane || Bémecoss | Buyye 1. 74 
41S MH | WyMHTS || 17d aH 3Be | HHT 126220 
nasexa | paxo || nppéab 30p | aun 

rocka | pasmia | ca || no | Pycxo& 3em | aa 1. 323 

Sometimes the last syllable of the concluding dactyl, which is 
generally s# arsi bears a substantive accent and so alters the balance of 
the line. E.g. 


—| xpa6pa un | mada Kua || 34 1. 228. 
—| méxors | cndzitt || y | ond 1. 130. 
—| rézops | raamins || yOy | 2H 1. 131. 


In some passages e.g. 249,.. there is something like a regular 
alternation of the two-beat and three-beat line: but probably there is no 
systematic choric metre. 

The metre is strictly accentual, and there is no trace of quantity 
in its determination. It is largely supplemented by alliteration and 
assonance, the latter sometimes almost amounting to rhyme, e.g. Il. 262, 
263; 24 & 26, 36, 122 & 123, 214, 236 & 237, 311.... 

As one instance: (I. 241...) 


Torga | no Pycxok || seman 
prxo | paraese || kuxdxyts 
Hs yeéro | epdun || rpaéxyrs etc. 
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The rules for the accentuation of words were not quite the same 
as in modern Russian. These are some of the chief differences. 


(1) band» are sounded (whether written or not) in all cases where 
an 0 or ¢ is optional in modern Russian, or dropped euphonically : 
e.g. Bb, Kb, NbpeNb (in the text generally wttten npenb: Russian 
népeyb) ‘bpesb (written pect); Oba from 6uTb; probably too 
ndax6mb (instrumental sing.) and Téyeré, like régemu (2nd pers. 
sing.); CBaTécapau (where the modern language has Caatocaapan); 
Opes¥ [dual] accent 6bpesb; Bec STH [modern Russian ecnérp]., 


(2) The preposition generally attracts the accent of dissyllabic nouns: 
e.g. Ha Topy, Bb Mowe, Ha Oppesbxb, Ypecb noma, Ha Whaz0, 
OTh WBopa, M0 Repesy; 0 NOAW, 


(4) Proper nouns and some others, oxytone in the nom. sing., throw 
the accent back to the penultimate in @//inflexions and derivatives. 
E.g. Cearbcnanh, Caaticaaza, Caarécaapas, Caarécrapavyp; 
Baagumépb, Baagumepa; Beecadsp, Beécnannw; Bosdu, Béana, 
so Tpofnb; Konyéxt, Kényaxy; Jlaxs66rs, Jlaxt6ora; 
TmyTopokans, Tmytopéxans; Basecadps, Baécnapnya; 
oxcamars, oKkcamuTst; Urdps, Hropa, Uropesuys;  yudt, 
Tyuas; etc. 

In modern Russian the accent has become fixed on either the 
penultimate or the ultimate: e.g. Mcricaaps, Beécnapn, Apocaass, 
Mrops, Bosns, Jynat, Baagumips etc. 

(5) Thus some accents have shifted in modern Russian: 

e.g. Russian muemsb, Hoops, wé10Mb 

“8 Jlonéub; ,, Jidubmp, (and so for most notes in 
-ellb and probably including koneyb the preposition) and other 
instances are AYTb, BLOTS, etc. 


(6) The participles in -t and -a mostly throw the accent back on the 
root, e.g. ckaya, 664; but cyaH, pam. 

(7) |—t instrumental plural mostly bears the accent: —w acc. plural 
mostly throws the accent back. 


(8) Participles in -uB etc. are oxytone, those in 4H, DM, paroxytone. 


(9) The 2nd and 3rd persons of the simple aorist are mostly paroxytone; 
except when the stem in vocalic, (when there is no termination and 
where the proposition is unaccented): e.g. Bb33p¥, poccerpe, npuBéze, 
nooctpi, yené, etc. 

To analyse the metre in full would betray me into a discussion, 
too long for this introduction; and I rather doubt whether it would be 
profitable, either to truth, or the advancement of the subject. The few 
hints given in this section are all derived from Kor’; for the rest the 
reader had far better trust to his own ear; and the richness of this three- 
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beat measure will ring out. The position of the accented syllable in the 
foot is variable, as also, within reason, unlike the style of the later 
byliny,—the number of the unaccented syllables. 

The regularity of the alliteration approximates the metre to that of 
the old German poems; but the freedom of the Slav has released this 
Russian verse from the stiffness and artificiality that characterize some 
of the Early English alliterative poems. 

Later, this Russian liberty of accent and syllabization developed 
into anarchy in the popular ballads; and form had to be restored to 
Russian verse in the eighteenth century by the imitation of Western 
models. 

The Slévo is important in the history of early Slav literature, not 
least as an instance of native poetry with the just balance of form and 
license. 


(2) STYLE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


To enquire for the name of an author of this poem is a hopeless 
quest; there is only one original; and other medieval writings of Russia 
must likewise remain nameless. 

But it is still possible from both internal and external evidence to 
localize and individualize the poet. 

This poem isa little epic, to celebrate an event of merely passing 
interest, to invoke aid to release a minor prince of the House and revenge 
an unimportant defeat,——almost.a broadsheet which was also 2 work of 
genius. It is narrowly and strictly historical. The date of composition 
is fixed by the reference to the eclipse of 1185, the adulation of Yaroslay 
of Galicia who died early in 1187, and also by the evident manner in 
which the first two sections were written as an appeal for help, without 
any anticipation of igof’s escape which is poetized in the third part. 

Thus the poem is absolutely topical; and its accuracy is enhanced 
by its close connection with the contemporary Chronicles in style, 
grammar and matter. The historical invocations and reminiscences are 
not only in conformity with the records, but in many cases borrow their 
phraseology with the very slightest modifications. 

The account of the battle, as many of the commentators have 
observed is so sharp, and contains corroborative details, which would 
almost make it appear that the poet was an eye-witness or a combatant; 
and PetrtSevié goes so far as to infer that he must have been one of the 
Galician volunteers, i.e. in the train of Yarosldvna, [gof’s wife, and thus 
summoned by [gof to aid him in this expedition. 

Dubenski indeed puts forward a hypothesis that the writer may 
have been that of the Pilgrimage of Daniel the Palmer, in view of some 
similarities of words and idioms; but this is a mere possibility. 

The style is strongly marked. There is a recurrence of animal 
similes, a very evident love of nature, not the modern lyrical worship, 
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but shown in an intense faith in Nature’s cooperation and sympathy with 
mankind, a genuine survival of the old Pagan pantheocracy. 

The style is terse and powerful. There is no waste of effort, no 
empty verbiage such as mars the longer and more intimate passages in 
the Chronicles; nor again any of that wearisome reiteration and loose 
metre that makes the 4y//ny so formless, turgid and unschooled. In fact, 
the writer seems to take his resolve “not to follow the school of the 
ballads of his own day” so seriously, that at the crises of his story, his 
narrative becomes almost telegraphic in its compression, e.g. the parting 
of the brothers [ gof and Vsévolod, the recital of [ gof’s escape and rescuef; 
whilst in the invocations to the princes there is hardly one word that 
does not serve to explain their boundaries, their exploits, or their patriotic 
record. 

This exactitude and conciseness, combined with poetic presentation, 
and a wealth of imagery drawn from the forests and the heavens, is 
broadly speaking the determinant feature of the style of the Slévo; and 
it is not inapposite to remark that the Ipatfevski Chronicle, in the years 
succeeding the events of 1185, contains snatches of verse reminiscent of 
the Slévo [e.g. 1195, 1196, 1201]. 

Probably, if not certainly, the close correspondence of the Chronicles 
and this poem tends to prove that the writer must have been connected 
with the monastic houses, which, year by year set down so faithfully the 
little incidents in Russia’s anarchic history, and yet so often were able 
to discern and insist on the bigger events, e.g. the taking of Kiev by 
Mstislav Andréyevi¢ of Suizdal in 1171, the first approach of the Petenegs, 
the Pdlovtsy and the Tatars. 

But all we have is the poem, and it is only from its style that any 
guess should be hazarded as to who the author may have been. He isa 
sincere patriot who has exact acquaintance with his country’s history and 
deplores the petty selfishness of the numberless princes, between which 
the wide territories were being parcelled up; his ambition was a united 
Russia, and, it is perhaps for this reason that he coined the word Pycn4un 
sons of Russia, an affectionate patronymic not used since or before to 
designate the Russian people. 

This poem must have enjoyed some fame, for it was woefully and 
unintelligently plagiarized in the ZadénScina to celebrate the great 
and unique victory of Dmitri Donskéy over the Tatars,——this copy is 
occasionally useful to enable to restore a text earlier than that of 
Musin-PuSkin’s MS.——and passages from the Caopo are quoted in 
some of the XV or XVI century éy/iny [of Rybnikov ed. 1861 I 19 1. 237 
and other references in Kiréyevski {]. Its semi-pagan tone and the 
comparative triviality of the history it celebrates must have contributed 
to its neglect. 


+ il. 268--284 and Il. 677 - 689. ; 
{ Generally some pedantic by-play on the obsolete word mexoma, hill, 
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V. PAGAN SURVIVALS IN THE TEXT OF THE SLOVO. 


So much has been made of the heathendom of this poem, so full 
a construction has been put on the passage from Strabo (v. note to 
HesHaem®) that it becomes hard to see what is stated, or omitted,—apart 
from what modern critics delight to read into it. 


One fact stands out, in the strongest contrast with the Chronicles 
——even those for 1185, where [gof is presented as a devotee—— and 
with other more or less contemporary productions such as The Virgin’s 
Visit to Hell, Daniel the Prisoner, Abbot Daniel the Palmer, that this 
poem is conspicuously non-Christian, non-pietistic in tone; the one or two 
references to Churches impress me as conventional and insincere, and 
are, I think, interpolations made between the date of the original 
Manuscript of 1186 and the sixteenth century copy which was burned 
in the conflagration of Moscow. 


At the same time the poem is not Pagan; it seems to reflect the 
mind of a sincere patriot, with no marked disbelief either in the lingering 
superstitions, or in the world-faith superimposed on them. 

The attitude is what the Russians call J[BoepBpie, double- 
belief. 


When Pagan gods go down before the intolerant and exclusive 
banners of Christianity, the former sovereigns of the empyrean are 
dethroned, anathematized and soon forgotten, whilst the meaner local, 
deities of the rivers and the way-side are left in possession, as before the 
great change; perhaps, clandestinely. 

Incantations and ideas of witchcraft linger on; and, in Russia 
especially voluminous collections have been made of the formulas. 

But, in the Slovo these ordinary conditions are reversed; there is 
frequent and specific mention of the great gods, such as Stribog, Veles, 
Khors, Div, Dazbog; the Virgin of the primitive Slavs (recorded in 
Herodotus IV 9; poetized by Euripides in Orestes as Artemis of Tauris; 
and geographically certified by Strabo) reappears as the personification 
of Strife, counterbalanced by the figure of Glory. And, be it noted, in all 
of these passages both texts agree in using the old Bulgarian vocalization 
(which is replaced in E by more Russian forms). It is also observable 
that the principal god of the Russian pantheon, Perun, the Thunderer, is 
never so much as mentioned: he was the Jupiter who had been dethroned. 

The beautiful wail of Yaroslavna is based on some primitive 
incantation of the four elements, but has been transfigured far beyond 
the model,—to judge by the examples compiled by Sakharov. 

Where the great gods are mentioned, it is always to ascribe to 
them metaphorical descendants: thus the winds are the scions of Stribog, 
the Russians the descendants of Dazbog, the fertilizing sun,——possibly 
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also some Saturn who founded a Golden Age (cf. the Chronicles for 
1114)——-whilst Boyan, the great poet of the past epoch, is the inspired 
grandson of Véles + the god of cattle, a phrase, which in the complete 
absence of other contemporary evidence, it is impossible to explain. 

Div, some kind of malignant bird who screeches disaster from the 
tops of the trees, scarcely comes in the same category. He possesses 
more reality than these other semi-metaphorical beings. He must be 
ranked with the numerous omens of the natural phenomena, which play 
so live a part in the elaboration of the unimportant foray, the subject of 
the poem. The crows, the magpies and daws, the nightingales and the 
wild beasts are all credited with superstitious relevance to human 
happenings; in these lines there is no trace of convention or effort after 
style. Aftkr all such ideas are rife even in latter-day England. 

The sun is, if not worshipped by the writer of this poem,, regarded 
as a person of great influence. In the Chronicles every eclipse of sun 
and moon is narrated with the greatest detail; and the highest 
compliment that can be paid to virtuous and vigorous princes is to 
compare them with the sun, to treat them, literally, as the sources of 
enlightenment. So, too, in this poem [gof and his brave brother are 
called two suns whof have been extinguished, his infant children, two 
moons that have waned. One of the real survivals of heathendon in this 
poem is to be traced in the passionate attention paid to Nature and her 
manifestations. : 

The rivers and wells of Russia have always been peopled with 
spirits. This fact emerges throughout all of the balladry and the folk- 
lore of Russia and, indeed, all the Slav nations. The rivers consciously 
protect or destroy their favourites; they are powers who must be appeased. 
The story in this text, of the malicious Stugna that drowned young 
Rostislav Vsévolodié, whilst the Donéts smoothed its waves to facilitate 
the escape of Igof; the conversation between our hero and the Donéts; 
all of these are real beliefs, the outcome of heathendom, that can be 
parallelled voluminously in the later ballads (e.g. in the account of 
the death of Vasfli Buslavié, and in the dy/imy of the mystic river 
Smorddina). 

In this poem every form of nature has active power to help, to 
sympathize or to thwart. When the heroes of Russia falter, all nature 
literally droops, the trees weep, the grass withers. These expressions 
are real, the live relics of the old nature worship of the Slavs; of which 
Rambaud has said: ——“ Les Grecs se sont bien plus vite dégagés de 
la matiére; ils sont allés aussitét au polythéisme...... Chez les Slaves le 


+ Dubenski states on Subinski’s authority that in South Russia before 
1837 men collected cows’ hairs. tearing them up from the animals by the 
root and wove them into beards. This is rather like the worship of St. 
Herbot in Brittany, originally a god of cattle. 
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panthéisme est partout a fleur de terre; cette matiére cosmique, les 
Slaves Pont aimée comme elle “aK Yont chérie, sans éprouver le besoin 
de lui donner forme humaine....” 

To sum up; it seems to me that in this poem the author was 
expressing his inmost convictions, and therefore indulged in ne con- 
ventional religious outbursts such as disfigure his plagiarist in the 
Zadén&tina, and pall on the reader of the monastic Chronicles; but, he 
was well acquainted with the Chronicles and imported images from them 
of the ancient Pagan gods, without transliterating them into his own 
dialect; perhaps it was an assertion of the longing for a united Russia to 
fight the infidel nomads, a literary asseveration of nationalism. 

I cannot hold, with Vyazemski and PetriiSevi¢ that there is any 
Greek influence on his form, still less any adaptation of classical models. 
In the passages dealing with that remarkable figure Vséslav whose 
reputation for Pagan practices must have had some foundation in history, 
there are probably records of what was told of him; though most of the 
direct allusions to episodes that would only suit a fairy-tale are certainly 
misreadings of a text unusually corrupt. The principal survival of 
Pagandom is the vivid presentation of the active part which every 
natural growth and phenomenon,—from the stars in heaven down to the 
grass of the steppe—takes in the affairs of humanity, to forward the right 
and deplore the wrong. 

Those who are interested in the primitive worship of the Slavs 
{mostly unreflected in this poem) and in the heathen cosmogonies, will 
find a useful reference in the [ycruncraa abromucb (upHOarzenia KB 
Huarekoi, O uqonaxb pycKuxb). The account is later and different 
from the list given in Nestor, where he tells of Viadirir I’s Pagan revival. 


VI. THE MEANING OF BOYAN AND TROYAN. 


BOYAN. 


This name has been one of the insoluble problems in this poem; 
Boyan the divine seer whose name apparently is elsewhere unrecorded. 

In the text he is mentioned four times; first, (Il. 8—28) as a bard, 
endowed, either metaphorically or in popular credence, with the power of 
transformation so common in Slavonic legend [c.f. the byliny of Volga 
Svydtoslavié]; in this passage the heroes he rhapsodized are specified: 
secondly, Il. 59—66, where he is definitely associated with “the track of 
Troyan”——whatever that may mean-~—; thirdly, (Il. 605—611) in 
specific historic relations with Vséslav Bryd@islavié of Polotsk; and lastly, 
in the epilogue (Il. 745—753), the most obscure and corrupt passage of 
all. The poet of the Slévo considers whether he shall write in the same 
lofty style as Boydn, quotes some of his refrains, and,—to judge from the 
manner—imitates him in the highly poetical descriptions, e.g. (1. 531—536). 
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To a casual reader, not going beyond the text, it might be evident 
that a bard so passionately and vividly addressed was flesh and blood, 
some predecessor acquainted with the campaigns of Yarosldv I and 
perhaps Vladimir I, a man of extraordinary knowledge some of which 
would have been accounted witchcraft. 

The suggestions have been as many as the commentators. 

To pass a few over in review. 


I. Paucker stated that Boyan is a common Bulgarian name and 
cites tales of one Tsarévic Boydn Siménovié. 


HI. Again, the name of Boyan has been ‘found in some of the late 
lists of Pagan gods of Slavdom; probably unauthoritatively. 


III. Dubenski contains most suggestive matter in his notes. From 
the references he gathers, it seems that Boydn is the name of a stream 4, 
that a street in ancient Névgorod was named after him; that the word 
Bayan is Turkish and Tatar; and also that in 1821 a Hymn of Boyan was 
discovered. [Crinb OtexectBa LXX 1821): 

“We have a copy of a so-called hymn of Boydn dedicated to some 
prince Letislav [? Mstfslav Vladimirovi¢ the Brave and cf. 1. 19 
of the text] written on parchment, with red ink, and in Runic characters 
unknown in Russia. The original belonged to Selakadzeev [v. Becéan 
Jlo6utrene Pyccxaro Caopga 1812]. In the hymn Boydn of Bus 
[v. note on Byes] the educator of the young Wizard [BocnuTatTem wHaro 
BomxBa] gives his name as a descendant and grandson of the Slovenes, 
as the son of Zlogor, the long-lived minstrel [qombuEIi mhBens] of 
ancient tales; that he, Boyan was bred and began his minstrelsy amongst 
the Zimegoli [presumably some tribe], that he served in the wars, and 
more than once was drowned in water [ToHy1 Bb Bob]. Dubenski 
adds;—— “The hymn has never been published for criticism and is un- 
reliable as evidence.” 

Does the phrase TOHY Bb BOUB mean we are on the track of a 
river-god? Such beings abound in Russian mythology; cf. the references 
to the Don and the Donéts and the Stugna in this poem; the ballads of 
Suikhan Odikhmdntevit, Volga Svyatosldvié etc. Possibly we may 
compare the stream Boyan; whilst, if Boydn be the correct form of his 
name, and not Yan (v. infra) the Turanian origin is accentuated and 
confirmed by his association with Bus, and with the “wizard.” But as 
regards the words Bo1xB% (wizard) Nestor [v. the year 6406 etc.] makes 
it certain that the original meaning was some specific nomad race; and 
possibly this may be the better interpretation of the passages from the 
Chronicles cited infra in support of Weltmann’s theory of Yan. 

Melioranski and Kor’ both prefer a Turanian derivation, the 
former referring to the Mongol éaé rich [Typeuxie InemenTu], the latter 
specifying the Turkish dazan. 


¢ Cf. the Boyana in Montenegro. 
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IV. Vy4zemski opines the word Boydn only means poet [from 6aaTb 
to speak, 6acub a fable}, and that it should be spelt Baaus. There is no 
manuscript authority for this, but Vy4zemski and PetruSevié enlarge on 
this view, aver great Euripidean and Homeric influence on the form of 
the Sldévo, a view partially supported by Rambaud in his Za Russie 
Epigue—and arrive at the conclusion that Boyan is Homer, 7/ sovran 
poeta, thus to be apotheosized even in the steppes. All of this follows on 
the theory that Contumely [O6uya] is a development of the Evil Helen 
of Troy, and that Troy4n means Trojan; personally, I see no foundation 
for this explanation. 


V. I follow Weltmann’s commentary in nearly all of his conclusions. 
Weltmann is a destructive critic, with little respect for the traditional 
text, but rightly associating with history, rather than philological theory. 
He states that Boydn is identical with the Yan VySdti¢ who died in 1106 at 
the advanced’ age of ninety, a fact to be signalized in the short 
generations of this time of turbulence. Nestor says; 


“In this year there passed away Yan, a kindly old man of ninety 
years of age and vigorous; who lived in accord with the divine law, no 
less than the just men of olden time. From him I have heard many 
recitals [MHornl cmoBecHi] and I have inscribed in this Chronicle what I 
have been told by him. He was a happy, genial man, peaceable, and 
kept himself aloof from _all wealth [orpe6aaca Bcakol Bemu]. 


His grave is in the Peterski monastery [at Kiev] at the porch. 
There his body lies interned on the 24th June.” 


By itself this would be enough; but, from other references as well, 
Yan is made flesh and blood, a living man and politician. In 1106 
Svyatopélk (1093—1114) despatched the brothers Yan and Putydta 
VySatié to fight the Pdélovtsy at Zaré¢sk, possibly sons of VySAta who 
in 1042 accompanied Yaroslav I on his expedition against Constantinople; 
the name may imply relationship. This Yan is mentioned again in 1106, 
and a granddaughter Yaséna is mentioned in 1167. 

Yan, fairly often appears in the Chronicles trying to settle the 
civil wars, e.g. 1071; and in 1093 (where he is specifically called the son 
of VySata) a very curious tale is told at length, of how two wizards 
{pomxpul] came from the Vélga and destroyed the women by magic. 
Svyatoslav despatched Yan with twelve attendants [orpoxn]; he met them 
somewhere near the Bélo Ozéro, unarmed and catechized and exorcized 
them. That same time there was a diabolic visitation of the city of 
Polotsk at night. Also, this was the year in which Vséslav recovered his 
city of Polotsk from Svyatopdélk of Kfev. 

Thus Yan was born in the reign of Vladimir I, was attached to 
the house of Polotsk, was a writer, and took an active part in all the frays 
and events of the day. He might well be qualified to range down the 
generations of Russia [puuja tpony Tposni]. 


TROYAN. xlix. 


Weltmann states the name Boyan arose from a fusion in some 
Chronicle used by the poet of the Slévo of a phrase like pers 60 Ant, 
‘thus spake Yan’; but it is quite possible that the Chroniclers, as we 
have them, have the wrong form, or even that there may have been 
contemporary inexactitudes. 

As an associate of Vséslav of Polotsk, Boyan would be credited with 
supernatural powers; if there were a river-god of like name, popular 
etymology might have contaminated the two beings; as Boan sounds 
exactly the same as Baanb, a further false derivation may have entered 
into the concept. : 

The hymn of Boyan cited by Dubenski, curiously confirms this 
interpretation, and independently. In 1106 one Ivanko Zakharié Kozarin 
(i.e. of Khozar descent) is associated with Yan; and the phrase Bycozo 
BpeMa, referring to the Pdlovtsy, may be a quotation from some poem of 
Yan’s. 


TROYAN. 


| The meaning of this word has always been in dispute and must 
remain a matter of sheer conjecture. 
There are four references in the text. 


I. 1.59. ‘Oh Boydn, hadst but thou sung of these hosts... weaving 
together from both ends of this epoch, racing down the path of Troyan!’ 

II. 1, 209. ‘ There have been the ages [or, reading on the authority 
of Karamzin, cau, the affrays] of Troydn, the years of Yaroslav have 
passed by, there have been the regiments of Olég.’ 

III. 1, 288. Contumely arose in the forces of Dazbog’s descendant 
[? Russia, the civilizing power; compare a curious passage in Unar. 
1114 where a myth is told at length of a king of Egypt, Dazbog, who 
civilized men and was succeeded by the Sun], stepped like a maiden in 
the Land of Troyan...’ 

IV. 1. 569.. ‘In the seventh age of Troyadn, Vséslav cast his lot for 
a maiden dear to him.’ + 

In this last passage E. reads 3osuu. If my view holds good that 
Troydn is derived from Tpx three, this would be a natural eror; in the 
original MS. all numbers were designated by Cyrillic letters; and were 

copied by Musin-PuSkin as Arabic numerals: hence the original may 
have had Fosuu, which was copied out as 30anu by the clerk and then 
taken for 3oaH4u. 

If, again, on reading these passages, it appears that by substituting 
‘Russia’ for ‘Troydn,’ a simple and satisfactory sense is obtained, the 
last passage is an amplification of the first, and it will be found there are 
exactly seven generations between Vséslav and Rurik, the founder of the 


dynasty. 
+ o abBuny. But v. note Ha ceqbMOMB. 


1. TROYAN. 


It is evident that the phrase is highly poetical, and that it is 
associated with Boyan, the range of whose verse is set out in the very 
corrupt passage at the end, Pex Boaub u xogui... 1. 745 [v. the note on 
this passage]. 

There have been very many speculations. 

I. (1) Geographical. That the land and path of Troydn refer to 
some country either East or West of medieval Russia, anyhow in Polovsk 
territory. There is a town called Troitsk in Orenburg on the river Yi 
and Yseaxa; a place Tpoaut in Bulgaria in the Lobeé district on the 
river Osma whence roads lead to Loveé, Teteren and Selvi. 


Sederholm states that the country between the Pruth and the ister 
was called Provincia Traiani in the Geographia Antiqua of Cellarius. 
In the historical map for the year 895 there is a spot in the Danube near 
Lat. 44° Long. 40°, marked Pons Traiani.—This is the district identified 
with the ‘‘ Trojan” country by other theorists. 

To these facts may be added a town Troyan in Smolénsk, south 
of Krasny, and Troyanovka in Poltd4va [Dubenski], and Troflov on the 
River Don near the Kagalnik or Kayala. 

No doubt other names can be traced. 

(2) Weltmann altogether rejects Tpoaus and substitutes Kpasnb 
the border land. This-is very violent and does not explain all the 
passages. 

II. That the word stands for Trajan, the Roman Emperor. This 
theory is not altogether fantastic; for Trajan built a road and a wall in 
Dacia; the road running from Varhély along the river Strey (which falls 
into the Maros) thence to Karlsburg and so North to Torda (Salinum) 
where it divided one branch leading to Kolosvar and the other North 
East. 

There is some evidence that the name of Trajan survived in legend. 
Sederholm quotes a topical 6n1aHHa of the reign of Catherine II com- 
memorating a Turkish war. 

Ha pascabrh Ono BB cepery, 
Ha qgopor’é na Tpasnonoii, 
TloqamaiH ME O1n8KO KB Zarepw. 

On this theory Boyan’s mind soared back very far to the oldest, 
prehistoric battle-fields of the Slavs. 

In South Russia there is a long wall Banb TposHOBS connected 
with traditions of Tposup Ilapp Epmaaauexilt [pamasuexift] and coins 
of Trajan have been found by his walls on the Danube. 

Lastly, as eviderice of the permanence of Trajan’s name, a miracle, 
of Clement, Pope of Rome, commences thus. 

Kp tony Kaumerty orb Puma o3HMBCTBOBaHy BB Xepcous 
Tpanany Ilapems. [Han. ory. pyc. a. H cnoBpec.—VI Cn6. 1903]. 

III. The possibilities of this flexible root are still unexhausted. 


TROYAN., li. 


The word has been taken, mainly by PetriSevit and Vydzemski, 
to mean Trojan, to be the Russian tradition of Homer; and in ‘this 
connection the Maiden is construed as the evil star of Helen, as the 
blood-thirsty Artemis of Tauris, whose rites were recorded both by 
Euripides and by Strabo. [V. note Hesnaem’]. This school tries to prove 
a Russian tradition, similar to that which obtained in England, France 
and Germany, of tracing ancestries back to Hector of Troy. It is argued 
that the lower Danube country was called Dardania in Strabo's time 
This land would have served as a mart for interchange of the thoughts 
of the East and the West. But granting these facts———and very 
much of the vast erudition brought to bear on them is quite irrelevant to 
Russia it is difficult to see how the land-locked state of medieval 
Russia could have imported very much of this lore. 


The incessant warfare internal and external, the barring of the 
road to Constantinople by the Pélovtsy and Bolgars, and the hostility of 
the Catholic powers to the North West, have made Russian medieval 
productions peculiarly native; and it is difficult to discern any connection 
with ancient Greece, even in its medieval garb. 


Rambaud (La Russie Ep~igue) whose authorities are Vyazemski, 
Kiréyevski and others, also supports the theory of classical origin. 


IV. Troydn has also been taken to be a Pagan god of Slavdom 
For this theory there is fairly strong external evidence. Miklozi§ cites 
from Vostdékov of the ancient Slavs;—“ believing in many gods, in Perun, 
and Khors, Div and Troydn, who were men of past days; Perun amongst 
the Greeks, Khors in Cyprus, Troydn an emperor at Rome...’ 

It has been supposed that Troyan was the God of the dead, but I 
cannot find any proof. © 

In ‘The Virgin’s Descent into Hell’ [Leo Wiener’s translation]. 
‘These are they who did not believe in the Father.... They changed 
Troydn, Khors, Veles, Pertin to gods....’ 

As a supernatural being, Troydn is found in several Serbian 
legends. Busldyev [Mockputauunb 1842 No. 11] quotes Karadzi¢ and 
says; there was once a city of Troy4n on Mount Tsera near DvoridSa 
where Tsar Troyan lived. Every night he drove to Srém [Sirmia], to see 
a maiden he loved. He went by night because he feared the day as it might 
heat him. When he arrived at Srém, he gave his horses oats and at 
cock’s crow [yo Kyp v. 1. 595] returned. But one day the husband of 
the maiden put sand into the manger instead of oats and slit all 
the cocks’ tongues. The Tsar was kept waiting and stayed too long. 
The sun had already risen. He fled and hid behind a hayrick, but the 
cows came along and tore it down and so the Tsar melted.’ 

Further [J[pesnoctu 1865 Moscow Vol. I Marepiaszr] in the Cnopo 
nu Orxpopenie Cz. Anocronopb XVI. Troydn is recorded amongst 
the Pagan Gods, the passage, apparently being the one first quoted. 


lii. TROYAN. 


In Serbian and Bulgarian traditions of Troydn or Troim [Vuk 
Stepanovi¢ 1852 2nd edition] Troydn appears as a nocturnal being who 
fears daylight, may have three heads [? false etymology from Tpu] and 
wings which melted in the sun; and in further development as a Midas 
with goat’s ears. There are Bulgarian songs of a town Troydan the in- 
habitants of which believed in gold and silver. 

It therefore appears that the Southern Slavs had legends of a 
nocturnal gnome who bore this name. To attach this tale to Vséslay 
and to translate go Kypt by cock’s crow would be ridiculous and out 
of style with the poem. 

V. It remains to sum up and, if possible, extract something coherent 
from this nebulous being. 

i take it that Troydn is a name for Russia, derived from the 
significant number three, and that it was thus written in the lost MS. 
There were the three Scandinavian brothers who arrived at Kiev [v. 
Nestor 6370]., Rurik, Sineus and Truvor. As the hills of Kfev came into 
sight they asked: “whose is this town?” The reply was; “There were 
three brothers Kiy, Sek and Khoriv [i.e. the ancestors of Kiev, Cechs 
and Croatians] who built this little town, and they perished and we sit 
here paying tribute to the Khozars.” 


It was always the same tradition of the subject Slavs.—— 
Dubenski states that all the Slavs use the word Tpoant as a nickname; 
that it means the third, and generaily the third son. ——He proceeds to 
support his argument for MecTAKPHIAbWA and OcMOMEICFe as a play on 
numbers; [v. notes on these words]. 


Thus the land of Rurik, of the third brother, may have been a 
poetical name; the exactness of the Seven Generations (1. 568) seems to 
meé conclusive proof. 


The word next acquired alien import; the traditions of Trajan 
who was worshipped in his lifetime, and who, after his death, was long 
remembered for his great road and wall, 1endered this title of Russia 
more imperial and more dignified. 


There also existed a belief in a subterranean God Troyan, a gnome 
ar sprite, condemned with the Rusdlki (the mermaids) by the ecclesiasts, 
ever on their watch against the ineradicable lingerings of the old super- 
stitions. The fact that this Troydn could be imagined to have three 
heads incidentally serves to justify the etymology from tp. Probably 
this Serbian being did not influence the poet of the Slévo. 


The poet of the Sléve (1. 30) takes up the poetical narrative where 
Boyan ceased; his scope of narration had been from Igor the son of 
Rurik and Svyatoslav I to the “ancient time” [cTrapoe Bpema], i.e., (as 
Sederholm remarks Vladimir I) [v. |. 745] 


THE LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. lini. 


Vil. THE LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


As will be seen in the bibliography, there has been almost endless 
discussion as to what language the Slévo is written in, Kor¥ has 
reconstructed it into early. Russian in a pure form; Abicht into Church- 
Slavonic, with the opposite modifications, whilst other commentators 
have traced a great permeation of Polish, White-Russian, Little-Russian, 
Serbian, and so on; in fact, nearly every important dialect of the Slavonic 
family. 

The one outstanding feature is that the language is identical with 
that of the Chronicles of that time, all of which seem to be written in 
Church Slavonic whichis in process of change into Russian. Thus all 
through these Chronicles on the same page, even in the same sentence, 
forms are found of the same word in Bulgarian and Russian vocalization. 
Evidently the sounds were shifting and spelling was lagging behind. 

If this introduction were to deal with the grammatical forms in 
full, this section would have to exceed in length all the rest. I shall 
therefore only summarize and refer students to Church Slavonic 
grammars. 

The inflexion of nouns and adjectives, the conjugation of the 
verbs is strictly in accord with Church Slavonic, with this broad exception 
that the old nasal vowels (preserved in Polish) have long since disappeared 
even from the spelling and been replaced by the Russian sounds 4 10 and y. 
The vowel % has its Russian value of / and has lost its separate use, as 
in Church Slavonic, of 4 or a compensatory for a lapsed nasal. 

The laws for the mutation of the consonants are in full operation, 
and follow the older rules: gutturals being allowed to stand before n. 

Asin Church Slavonic, all three numbers, singular, dual and 
plural are in use, but a dual noun is sometimes used with a plural verb. 

The two texts show great laxity in the use of band b. Evidently 
these two vowels, mute in modern Russian, were in course of disappearance; 
this general rule may be laid down to determine whether they are to 
be sounded in this text: viz.:—wherever in modern Russian they have 


~ been replaced by 0 or ¢, or can.be replaced “for euphony,” —e.g, in the 


prepositions kb, cb, Bb, in the forms of nouns which “lose” their vowels 
e.g. poT pTa: in all such cases % and + are still to be sounded: in other 
positions they are, as in modern Russian signs of “hard” or “soft” 
consonants. 

% and 5 are omitted, when sounded in some cases, e.g. upeab for 
abpecb; Mpex’b for ubpexs; OUTS tor ObAuTD; cuuTS for chur (for 
these v. 1. 670). 

The third person inflexions in m (singular and plural) are some- 
times soft and sometimes hard; both texts are irregular and inconsistent: 
probably neither is accurate. Perhaps, in this respect, too, the language 


liv. THE LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


was in transition from the soft forms of | Church Slav to the hard forms 
of the modern tongue; but, generally speaking, the older soft forms 
predominate and should be given the preference. In such present 
forms the b of Tb was still sounded and scanned. Very frequently, this 
Tb Tb termination is added on to the third person singular and plural 
terminations of the imperfect amie,axy; in the singular so as to distinguish 
it from the second person; but these forms are optional, and there seems 
to be no rule. 

As in the Chronicles, a collective noun invariably takes a plural 
so too, in modern English 


There is little trace of the Dative Absolute, so common in the 
Chronicles. This is probably accident; the sentences and constructions 
are severely simple. 

In the verbs, all the participles are fully inflected, as in the older 
language. 

The present tense with perfective forms has the meaning of the 
future; the imperfect seems to signify a long-continuea act in the past, 
which may not yet be over,——to correspond, more or less with the past 
imperfective of the modern language the aorist nearly always 
denotes an act, to import something of the semelfactive aspect of the 
verb in modern Russian; whilst the compound perfect of the perfect 
active particible in a with the auxiliary OBIT apparently has always the 
meaning of the Greek perfect; to be a present tense denoting the result 
of past conditions. This participle, in the text, is scarely ever used by 
itself as a tense, as is the rule in modern Russian. Instances of this use 
of these tenses will be found at lines 275..., 350..., 477..., 545... etc. etc. 


The declension of nouns is strictly on the older model. The 
vocative has a distinct form only in the singular. The accusative is 
generally the case used for the object of a transitive verb (not the, 
genitive, as in modern Russian, for living beings), except after negatives 
and where,—really an illustration of the same idea,—the genitive has a 
partitive sense. The accusative plural of masculines has a distinct form 
in H, the nominative plural being wu. In feminine nouns the nominative 
and accusative plural both end in HI (whence analogy made the modern 
Russian masculine plural in BI); but feminines whose root ends ina 
sibilant replace the old Slav plural nominative in a with e. 


verb: 


Hence the nominative plural of MHOr'b is MHO3sH but the accusative 
plural MHOrHI, sometimes written MHOrH. 


The genitive in masculines in @, has in the singular an alternative 
form in y, when used partitively; the plural genitive usually ends in & for 
nouns of all three genders: rarely in oBB as in modern Russian. The 
soft form b is generally expanded through j 5 into eit. 

With regard to the dative, the only point that need be remarked 
is that the masculine and neuter forms plural are in ome and ema; the. 
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modern Russian am being derived from the feminine form amp. 


The instrumental is used to denote comparisons, as sometimes in 
modern Russian, predicatively. In masculine and neuter nouns, the 
termination in the singular is ob eM®, occasionally the older omMb eM. 
The invariable plural masculine form is bi, like the accusative: the 
modern Russian amu being again taken from the feminine forms. 

The locative or prepositional can be used absolutely to denote 
place where. In the masculine and neuter singular it ends in %; after 
the accent inu. In the plural it ends in exh; the Russian axb being 
taken from the feminine locative plural ax». 

-For all further details a Grammar of Old Slavonic should be 
consulted; the notes to this text deal with any peculiar forms. 

But, for readers’ convenience I here add the principal dual 
forms of nouns. 


Masc. Neut. and Fem. 
N. V.A. —aa % after accent H. 
G. Loc. y wb y w 


Dat. Instr. oma ema oMa eMa, aMa AMA. 


Ivi. 


GENEALOGIES OF THE HOUSE OF RURIK 


DOWN TO THE EXTINCTION OF THE LINE IN 1584. 


TABLE I. 


Rurik + 879. 


{GOR + 945. 
| / 
SVYATOSLAV I f 972. 
| 
| | | 


Yaropélk I. + 980. Olég. VLADIMIR I + 1015. 
| te | | 
| | | | | | 
Svyatopélk 1 ¢ 1019. YAROSLAV I $1054. Svyatosliv. MSTISLAV t+ 1033. Izyaslav ¢ 1005. Gléb  Borfs. Preslava. 
Son of widow of (Table II) (Table III). of Murom. 


Yaropdélk + 980). 


Nemes underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: Names in capitals are mentioned in the text: Names in italics are Grandprinces of Susdal, Viadimir or Moscow. 


Ivii. TABLE II. v. TABLE I. 
THE YAROSLAVICI. 
(FIVE GENERATIONS FROM RURIK). 


YAROSLAV I. + 1054. 


| 
| | | | | | | 


Viadimir Izyaslav I Svyatosldv II Vsévolod I Vyaéeslav I got Elizaveta Anna 
of Névgorod t 1054-1078. 1076. + 1092. of Smolénsk of Volynsk =Henry I 
t i | T 1087. tT 1052. of France. 
| [he caw ia | ie | 
l ji VLAD{MIRII ROSTISLAV BORI 
Rostislav Roman SVYATOPOLKII Yaropélk| (Table VI) +1093. +1078. Roman David 
¢ 1064. f 1118. 1093-1113. + 1086. (Table VI). f 1118. 
| iF | | ‘ deere rst 
| | | OLEG +1096 David Yaroslav ROMAN cle | 
Brya¢islav Izyaslav Yaroslav (Table IV). of Cernigov f 1096. + 1078. Mstfslav 
b. 1104. $1128. 1130. Vydteslav. T0i29. | 7 1116. 
f 1104. (Table V}. Izyaslav 
| | 
Rostislav Izyaslav Viadimir 
+ 1120. | 
Svyatoslav 
+ 1167. 


Names underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: 

Names in capitals are mentioned in the text: 

Names in italivs are Grandprinces of Suzdal, 
Vladimir or Moscow. 


Iviii. 


TaBue III. THE HOUSE OF POLOTSK. ae, F 1005. [FIVE GENERATIONS FRoM Rorik]. 
v. TABLE II, 


gat ae + 1046. 
VSESLAV + 1101. 


| 


| | | | | | | 
Roman f 1116. ee 7 1119. aa: + 1129. David Régvolod ¢ 1129. Rostislav. Svyatoslav. 
| | 
| | Régvolod. Vséslav, Vasil’ko. 
Volodaf. Rostislav. | | 


Boris. | 


| | 
BRYAGCISLAV.  Vséslav. IZYASLAV. VSEVOLOD 


Taste IV. THE OLGOVICI. [EIGHT GENERATIONS FROM Rurik]. 


v. TABLE II. OLEG of Tmutarakdn + 1096. 
| 
| | 


| | 
VSEVOLOD II Svyatoslav of Cernigov —_Gl&b of Kursk 


fgot. 
7 1146. = Polovéanka. + 1164. 7 1138. Névgorod-Séverski 
l . | + 1147. 
eae | | ye i | 
SVYATOSLAV YAROSLAV Olég of Névgorod VSEVOLOD of Trubeé [GOR  Svyatosldv. 
7 ie Sév. + 1178. +1196 =Olga Glébovna. 1151-1202. 
| 


| | | | | fines : | | 
| | | ‘ 4 
Olég  Vsévolod III + 1215. Mstislav Gleb. Olég. Svyatoslav. VLADIMIR OLEG SVYATOSLAV Roman. 


| b. 1167. of Rylsk 71186. 1173-1212. 1175. RYE 7 1208. 
Mikhail. 


Names underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: Names in capitals are mentioned in the text: Names in italics are Grandprinces of Suzdal, Vladimir or Moscow. 


lix. TABLE V. 


THE HOUSE OF RYAZAN [SEVEN GENERATIONS FROM Rourik}. 


Yaroslav of Cern{gov 


v. TABLE II. 
| | 
| 
Rostislav of Ryazan Vladimir 
+ 1153. + 1162. 
eam ere 
Gleb of Ryazan Ivan 
+ 1178. + 1162. 
| 
| 7 | 
Vsévolod of Pronsk Roman * Igor VLADIMIR of Pereydslavl’ 
+ 1203, + 1216. +4194, 
| 
Ivan. 
| 
Olég. 
| 
Ivan. 
| 
Ivan. 


| 
Yaropélk 


eens 


N ames underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: Names in capitals ‘are mentioned in the text: - Names in italics are Grandprinces of Suzdal, Vladimir or Moscow. 


Ix. Tabpix VI. THE MONOMAKHOVICI [Seven Generations From Rurix). 
v TABLE II. 
VLADIMIR II + 1126. 
| 


| | | | | | 
éeslav David Izyaslav Svyatoslav Andréy Yuri of Suzdal’, called Dolgoruki 


| | 


Mstislav I Yaropolk If Vya 
1126-1132. 1132-1139, + 1154 | + 1096, + 1114. 1157, 1154-57 Prince of Kiev. 
[Table VIII] _ | Vsévolod | [Table IX]. 
| | | | 
Vsévolod Izyasld4v Vilad{mir Mstfslav Izyaslav 
+ 1116. | + 1164. 


Svyatoslav f 1167, 


TasLeE VII. THE HOUSE OF GALICIA [Seven Generation From Rurik]. 


v. TABLE II. 
ROSTISLAV + 1093. 
: | 
| 
Vasilko + 1124. Volodaf + 1124. 
i 
Viadimirko of Galicia — 1153. Rostislav. 
ae. | 
YAROSLAV of Galicia } 1187... Ivan Berladnik. 


| 
Vladimir. 


Names underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: Names in capitals are mentioned in the text: Names in italics are Grandprinces of Suzdal, Vladimir or Moscow 


xi. Taste VII. THE MSTISLAVICI. [EigHT GENERATIONS FRoM Rurix}. 


Vo ABLE Vilc 


Mstislav I + 1132. 
iS eet Fe ones 
| | | | | 


Vsévolod of Névgorod + 1138. Izyaslav II. 1146-1154. Rostislav I + 1168. Vladimir IIT Svyatopdélk 
Syatostd | ee | i ae 
vyatoslay. ; ae 7 
Rostislav. Mstislav I Yaroslv. Yaropélk. So A PMSE SE Pv OLENSS i 
t 1172 ROMAN DAVID Mstislav RURIK  Svyatosldv 
| | : pS +1180, $1198. $1180 +1211. of Névgorod | 
ROMAN SVYATOSLAV VSEVOLOD [NGVAR VSEVOLOD | pte: ; 
+ 1205. + 1195. | iP bes | Yaroslav 
| ees Mstislay David Vladimir Mstislav 1140— 
iv | ] Yaroslav Izyaslay (PPE UE 
? MSTISLAV Daniel Vasilko + 1224.. 
fa | | 
(op) Ya A ee Bee 
al | Vladimir 
tr Leo Mstislav 
| 
Yuri I 
oa 
= Andréy 
ein 
(Qe cites 
5S Yuri Il 


Names underlined are grand-princes of Kiev: Names in capitals are mentioned in the text: Names in italics are Grandprinces of Suzdal, Vladimir or Moscow. 


xii. Tasie IX. HOUSE OF SUZDAL & MOSCOW. [Eicur Generations FRom Rurix}. 


v. TABLE VI. Yuri of Suizdal called Jlonropykift : 1154-1157 Prince of Kiev } 1157. 
| f _ PRINCES OF SUZDAL. 
| | | | | | | | | 


Rostislav Andréy Gléb Mikhail VSEVOLOD III Borts Vasilko Yaroslav Mstfslav Svyatoslav 


+ i (Bogolytibski) + dtl 7ae 1176-1212. 7 1159, + 1166. | ¢ 1174. 
Ct, ae | | 
| ial Vladimir b Yaroslav ¢ 1244. Mstislav 
Mstfslav Yaropdlk. a te 1 ] | | | | 
} 1179. | | Constantine I Yuri JI Yaroslav Svyatosl4v Mstislav Mstislav 
Vladimir Mstislav Yuri 1212-1219. 1219-1237. 1237-1246. mentioned 7 1274. 
UA ap leks | 1169. 
] | iar ie | | 
Andrey Aleksandr Névski Yaroslav of Tvef 1263-1272. Basil of Kostroma Michael the Brave of Moscow 
1246-1252. 1252-1263. | 1272-76. t 1249. 
| | | 
ie. | | Svyatosliv Michael Constantine 
Dmitri Andrégy Daniel 1271-1282. 1282-1318. | 
+ 1034. of Moscow | Dmitri 
{| - 1276-1313. i 4 1359-1363. 
Constantine [Table X]. Dmitri Alexander 
| 1229-1325. 1326-1328. 
Dmitri | 
of Suzdal. sé Michael. 
at ae 
(5 fees 
© Alexander. 
ey | 
s N. d g d- f : 
Sa) Pons. Nadevioay ial tars wendoned Wits oak? 
2) | Names in italics are Grandprinces of Suadal, 
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COBO O MSAKY UTOPEBB 
UPOPA CBATBCUABIUYA 
BHYKA OJIBTOBA. 


THE TALE OF THE ARMAMENT 
OF IGOR, IGOR SVYATOSLAVIC 
THE GRANDSON OF OLEG. 


The text is based on Pekarski’s KxatEpuauAcKit 
Cuucokb as emended by Simoni. The two texts are 
called E and C: variants in the printed text of 1800 of 
Musin-Puskin being designated as IJ. 


The lines and divisions of the text are the editor's: 
the original manuscript having been unpunctuated, unpa- 
ragraphed and with the words unintervalled. 


Emendations of the text are marked by italicized type. 


The notes (with reference to the lines) are in the order 
of the Russian alphabet for easy reference: the words 
annotated have a little ‘n’ after them: where an emendation 
has been made, the word is to be found under the original 
form as stated in the variants. 
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CBATBCAABIM4A BHYKA OABLOBA. 


YACTB IIEPBAA. 


a; 
Hen mbno® au Hb OAMeTS,2 Oparie,2 1 
nayatTa! CTapbiIMH® COBECHI 
TPY AHBIXS" ToBberii Oo NOoNKy2 
Uropest, Viropan CeaTherapnyas? 4 
Hayatni-xKe ca THK UbCHH 
TO OblIHHAaMb® Cero BpeMeHH 
& He 00 3ambiulsenii Boanw ? 


Boda 60 BbmiA,D ame Komy 8 
XoTAWe MBCHb® TBOPHTH, 

TON pacTeKatleTca’ MbICaiIo nO Apesy, 

cChphIMb BOJKOMB® 116 3eMIu, 

WHB3bIMB2 OpOMb NODS oOMaKEl? 12 
TOMHAWeTS? 60 peybn 

HepBHXb. BpeMeHb ycoOuys..2 

Torgza nymawieTb cOKONOBb” 

Ha cTayo sedezeh ; 16 
KOTOpHA Toreyaie, 

Ta npeqh nbenb“2 noame; 

cTapomMy Apocaapy™, xpaGpomy Mericaapy,2 

(uxe sapea Pénena 20 
npeab oaks KocowxsekHMH”), 

KpacHosy Pémanosu. CBaréenapuyio.2 


Bosub xe, Opatie, He AECATb® COKONOBE22 

Ha cTayo me6ezeh's nyinaie ; 24 

HB. cBod Bia OpberTHAl 

Ha HKHBUAN CTPYHH BLCKTajame; 

OHH XK CaMH KHABZEMB 

claBy pokoTaxy. 28 
Ne 

Tlounemb” oe, Opatie, DoB‘cCTb ci 

oT craparon Baagzumepa 

QO HbINbmHATO® Urops, 

Woke CTATHY*® yYMb" Kpbaocriw eBoew, 32 

H DOOCTpH cepaua [cBoero] MyxKeCcTBOM, 

HaMOIHHBCA” paTHaro Tyxa, 

Hapéye CBOA xpaOphla NOKH™ 

Ha 36MJ10 [lomopenkyio,% 36 

3a 3éMil0 PycbeKyn. 
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THE TALE OF THE ARMAMENT OF IGOR, 
IGOR SVYATOSLAVIG THE GRANDSON 
OF OLEG. 


PATTY. 


I. PROEM. 


Were it not seemly to us, brothers, to begin 
in ancient diction the tales of the toils of the 
army of Tgot, Igot Svyatoslavit ? 

[Or] to begin this song in accordance with the 
ballads of this time, and not like the invention of 
Boyén ? 

For the wise Boydn when he wished to make 
a song for any man, in his thought used to fly in 
the trees, [race] like a grey wolf on earth, [soar] 
like a dusky eagle beneath the clouds. He used 
to recall the words and the dissensions of the 
early times. 

Then he released falcons on a flock of swans; 
whichever [falcon] first arrived, its swan sang 
a song,—to the elder Yaroslav, to Mstislav the 
Brave who slew Redélya in front of the Kasog 
hosts, [or] to Roman Svyatoslavié the Handsome. 

Yet, Boydén, my brothers, did not let loose ten 
falcons on a flock of swans, but laid his own wizard 
fingers on the living strings, which then themselves 
throbbed out praise for the princes. 


Il, THE NARRATIVE. 


Let us begin, my brothers, this tale from the 
elder Vladimir up to our contemporary Igor, who 
extended his mind with firmness and sharpened 
his heart with manliness; and, filling himself with 
war-like spirit, led his brave hosts to the land of 
Polovtsy, for the sake of the land of the Russians. 


38 CJOBO O NbLJIKY MPOPEBSR. 


I. 


Torga Urépp BEssph2n 
Ha cBhrioe conmHe, 
“u BUS OTb Hero ThMOIO 
BCA CBOA ROA IDAKpLITHI. 
WM pese Urdpp kb Apyxunb cpoeh:— 
»Bpatie u ypyxuHo! 
Jlyne2 ah Oot notary. 6nTH 
Hexe TOMOneHY OuTH! 
A BGATeMb, Oparie, 
Ha CBOM Op babii KOMOHH, 
wa nospuamb cuyHero Jt yn.“ 
Cuasx® KuAe Yb” MOXOTH, 
WM mwadoecth emy sHdmenie 
sactyoH uckycnTs 
Jlony pemakaro. 
»AOIMLy" 60,* pede 
,komle HPwIOMATH 
KOHEénb2 nNowa2 [loxoBenbKOro® 
Cb Bamn, Pycunna; 
XOMY TIAEY~ CBOIO Mp4AomuTH, 
& m06¢ ucHuTH metomMombe™ Jiony! * 


EVE. 


O Béare,” conopitlo craporo® rpemeuH! 
A6sl TH Cia TOUWKH yoyekoTalb,2 
cKaya® cuapiio 10 MEICaeNy" Wpesy, 
aetad YMOMBb ZOAB o002aKhi, 

CBHBAA CLABHID Oban 
IlOWbI Cero BpeMeHH, 
puman Bb rpony Tpdanr,o 
upéed® noma HA Tope! | 
Ilsra 6pino0® obcewbs Mropesr 
[toro Oabra®™ suryKy}.— 
»Hen 6ypa coKoHH sanece 
Ypesb84 HOA WupdKad; 
Taluka craqn 6bsmkaTb 
ub JloHy BeHKOMy.“ 

Yeu Baenbre. 6s70,2 

Bhurehn Bosne, Bésccosh=. payye :— 
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THE TALE OF IGOR'S EXPEDITION 3 


Ill. iGOR STARTS. 


Then Igot gazed up at the bright sun, and saw 
all his warriors covered with the darkness [that 
proceeded} out of it. And foot said to his 
druzina :—“‘Brothers and drugina! Better is it to 
be hewn to pieces than to be captive! So let 
us mount, brothers, on our swift steeds and look 
upon the blue Don! ” 

The prince’s mind flamed with desire, and his 
eagerness to have experience of the mighty Don 
concealed from him the omen. 

“T wish,” he said,—“‘to shatter a spear on 
the borders of the land of the Polovtsy, with you, 
my Russians: I wish to lay down my head and to 
drink of the Don in my helmet!” 


IV. INVOCATION OF BOYAN. 


Oh, Boyan, nightingale of the times agone! 
If only thou hadst warbled of these hosts, leaping 
in the tree of thought, flying up with thy mind 
beneath the clouds, weaving together the glories 
of both halves of this time, racing on the path of 
Troyén through the plains to the mountains. 

Thus might have been sung in song to Tgot, 
[his (Olég’s) grandson]. “Like as a storm bore 
hawks before it across the broad fields, the crows, 
in flocks run towards the mighty Don.” 

Or, thus might have been sung, oh wizard 
Boyan, scion of Véles. 


4 CIOBO O ITbJIKY HTOPEBS. 


,KoMouM pikyTh 2a Cyd; 

3BCHHTB" crapa® Bb Knew; 76 

TpyObl TpyOATh Bb Hosérpagb,2 

CTOATh CTA3H" BD IlyTupuh..“ 

Ve 
VYropbh «xAeTh MHAa Opata Beépouona.2 
Vi peyew emy 6yfi-rypp™ Bedépouoy 80 
»OAHHb Oparb, ONHHS CBLTL 
epbrabiiin, Th Uropwo! 
O6an ecb Caarécaapanis! 
Chama, Opare, cBon Obp3bin* KOMOHH.2 84 
A MOH TH® roToBH, ocbiaJanu 
y Kypbexa Hanepegu: 
A mou ta Kypanu” cehy0mu KbMeTH 3" 
Noab TpyOaMa NOBUTH, 88 
HOA WeAOME BEBAbASAnEA, 
Kowénp® xonid suckhpMaeuu. 
IlytH uMb” BEOMH; 
pyre UMb‘*! 3HaeMH3 92 
YUH y HUXb walpsKeHH; 
TYIH OTBOPeHH ; 
caGlH H3&bocTpeHH.” 
Camu CKadOTb’ akbl 96 
Chpsl BAbWH. BE MoIe; 
HidyuH ceéh arTyH,D 
@ KHA30 ClaBh". 
Vie 


Torza serynu® Urdph KHasb Bb 3larh cTpemMesb, 100 
H wobxa no YcTromy vom. 

Connme emy TMOI0% 

IYyTb sacTy Maire ; 

HOM CTOHAME eMY; 104 
Tpo30l0 NTHYB yoyna; 

CBHCTb® 3Bbpanb 6s3cma ; 7 

aseu J[uBb2 KIMYeTH® BPbXY Wpepa; 

BeIHTb NOCTyWMaTA 38eMIH HesHaemb2:— 108 
Bub3b u Ldxopin,” 

nu Ilocysin0 u Cypoxy, 

w Kopeyuio u Teds, 

TomyTopakanbekhlis 61bBAHS !20 112 
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THE TALE OF IGORS EXPEDITION 4 


...““ The horses neigh beyond the Sula, the glory 
echoes at Kiev, the trumpets blare at Ndévgorod, 
the banners stand fast at Putivl’.” 


V. THE ARRIVAL OF VSEVOLOD SVYATOSLAVIC. 


Tgot awaits his dear brother Vsévolod. And 
Vsévolod said to him :——“ My one brother, my 
one bright light, thou Igor! we are both 
sons of Svyatoslav! Brother, saddle thy swift 
horses; mine are ready for thee, saddled at 
Kursk beforehand: and my men of Kursk are 
experienced fighters, nursed amid trumpets, rocked 
in helmets, fed at the spear-blades, well-known 
to them are the paths; familiar to them are the 
ravines; their saddle-bows are strung; their quivers 
are open; and their sabres are whetted. They 
themselves gallop like grey wolves in the field, 
seeking honour for themselves, and for their 
prince glory.” 


VI. IGOR’S MARCH. 


Then Prince Igof stepped into his golden 
stirrup, and set out in the open field. The sun 
barred his way with darkness, night groaned to 
him; and roused the birds with terror; the shrill 
tones of beasts aroused him; Div arose crying calls 
on the tree-top ; he commands a hearing from the 
Unknown Land, the Vélga, the sea-border, and 
the SulA country on the Sea of Azov, Korsui, 
and thee, thou idol of Tmutarokan. 


5 CJIOBO O IYbJIKY ALTOPEBB. 


Vie 


A Ii6nopnygu HeroToBaMa Zopo6ramu 
noétroma Kb Jlony BemuKomy. 
Kpxraarbh Thabrs"2 noTyHOmE 
pu meOequ pocoymenu. 

VMrépp= xp Jlouy vou Beperu. 
Yue 60 6bzH™ ero 
yoaceTb™ ITHOLE no doby;5n 
BOINH® Pposy BbCpOxRaTL’2 10 Apyram’s 5580 
Op KICKTOMb" Ha KOCTH 
BBBpH B80BYTb; 
IHCHIH OpemyTS 
Ha UpJlenba® WMTH. 
O pyckaa semue, yxé 
3a UlenémanemE® ecu! 
Iinbro HOU’ MPbKHETS 3” 
3apa CBBIb gamaia jn 
Mbrua® ond ndKphua; 
MekoTh caaBpil yeué;2 
POBOpb TradHyb® yoy aH. 
Pycuuu BemuKaa noms 
YpbICHEIMA“ IHTH Uperopoyuma, 
MiydH ceOB 4TH,2 
@ KHA3I0 CUaBbI.2 


VIE. 


Chr sapania BB DAToK2"2 noTonTaémaa 

norauba DOAKH® Tlomopenbka ; 

H paccyimacb2 erpbiamH® 06 moan. 

Tlomyama® kpachHa bau [lonopenkma, 

a Cb HHMH 30aTO H NABOJOKEI,2 

H Wparbia OKCAMATHI.D 

OpbrMamMH"2 u ANON THMAMH HW KOoKYXHD 

Hayama’ MOCTHI2 MOCTHTH 

10 6ON0TOMb H TPA8HBEIMb MBCTOMB 

H BCAKBIMH y30po4ubH [onoBelkbiMH.” 
Upbaewb” cTArs,2 Oba XoOpwroBs,2 

YpbueHa” YOuKa,2 cpeOpeHo eTpysxie,2 

xpadpomy CBaThcrapan 40.” 
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Vil, THE ADVANCE OF THE ENEMY. 


But the Pdlovtsy on trackless roads ran to the 
mighty Don. The carts creak at midnight, like 
swans released. Tgot leads his hosts towards 
the Don. Already [Div] the Bird is fending off 
disaster from him at this season; the wolves raise 
up their [cries] threat in the crevasses; the eagles 
with their clatter summon the brute-beasts [to 
feed on] the bones ; the foxes yelp at the crimson 
shields. 

Oh land of Russia, already art thou beyond the 
frontier-hill! Long is the night dark; the dawn 
has begun to give forth light; mist has rolled 
over the fields ; the twitter of the nightingales is 
hushed; the speech of the crows has been 
awakened. 

The sons of Russia have barred the broad fields 
with their crimson shields, seeking for themselves 
honour, for their prince renown. 


VIII THE BATTLE. 


From the dawning on Friday they trampled on 
the heathen hosts of the Pdlovtsy and scattered 
themselves like arrows over the field. They seized 
the fair maidens of the Pdlovtsy, and with them 
gold and cloths and costly samite. With the 
mantles and cloaks and coats they set about 
bridging over the myre and greasy places——, 
with all the various patterned raiments of the 
Polovtsy. 

[To Igor] the brave son of Svyatoslav [there 
fell] a purple flag, a white banner, a red panache 
and a silver spear. 


(on) 


COBO O TBIKY WTOPEBB. 


IX. 


Jipémneth*« Bb noah Onrozo 
xopo6poe rnb376 ;— 

Maneyen 3aneTb10.% 

Hen 6n0 wa o64n% mopdazeno, 
HH COKOJY," HH Kpeyery, 

HH TeOb, YepHEi7™ BOpOHB, 
noranbt UHondsanue! 


X. 


T3axb” 6$:KuTH” ChpbIMB BOIKOMB,® 
Konyakb emy® cubab 
upaBuTb Kb JloHy BeMKOMY. 
Jipyrdéro™. 7H BeIMM paHo 
KpOBaBhlA 30pH 
cBLTb NOB‘AaTS. 
YepHbIA TYTAN Ch MOPA HILYTS, 
XOTATD® IpHKPHITH YeTHIpe*? colHHa; 
a 8b HHXS TpeuellyTh CHHiH MOJHin,=2 
ObITH2 rpomMy BeMKOMYy 
MTTH DOK A cTphiamu 
cb Jlony BeaHKoro.* 
Ty ca Koniemb® mpHaamarta, 
TY CA caOIAMB noTpysaTu,s2 
0 mexombt IlonoBenKBIA, 
Ha pbub na Kadnbu 
y Jouy Benukoro.* 
O Pycckasn 3emae,® yxxé 
na IlletOMAHeEMB® ecH.” 
Ce pérpu, Crpi6omn® saynu, 
BhOTb Ch MOpA cTpetaMns 
Ha xpadpbia nowke Mropesnt. 
Sema TYTHETS, 
PKI MYTHO TeKyTb,°? 
nop6cu” now NpHKpEBaWTS,» 
CTA3HD TIAarOIWTD. 
Tldnopyu WAyTB® 
orp Jona wu OTS Mops, 
H OT BCSXB CTpantB. 
Pyckbia NouKH? OTCTyMUMMIA. 
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IX. THE NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The valiant brood of the Olgoviti slumbers on 
the battle-field; afar has it flown. It had not 
been born to be insulted by hawk or gerfalcon, 
nor by thee, thou black crow, thou Heathen 
Polovéin ! 


X. THE SECOND DAY’S BATTLE. 


Gzak races like a grey wolf, Konéak rides after 
him towards the mighty Don. 

On the second day, very early, blood-stained 
dawn-lights announce the day; black clouds 
approach from the sea, and are eager to bedim 
the four Suns, and in them there quiver blue 
lightning-flashes. There shall ensue a fearful 
thunder; it shall rain arrows from the mighty Don. 

And there shall spears be shattered, and swords 
shall be blunted on the Polovétski helms, by the 
river Kayala, near the mighty Don. 

Oh land of Russia, thou art now on the 
frontier-hill. 

Now the winds, the scions of Stribog, blow 
from the sea like arrows on to the courageous 
hosts of Tot. The Earth moans, the streams flow 
sullied, [clouds of] dust cover the fields, the 
banners murmur. 


The Pélovtsy advance from the Don and the sea 
and from all sides. The Russian regiments retired. 


7 CJIOBO O IbJIKY MPOPEBS. 


btu ObCOBRH"2 KIHKOMb 
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H CBOA MHJbIA XOTH 
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CBhIYaa® vw OObYaa ! 208 


XII. 
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The children of Baal barred the fields with their 
yells; but the brave Russians barred them with 
their crimson shields. 


XI. 
THE EXALTATION OF VSEVOLOD SVYATOSLAVIC, 


Oh fierce bull* [7] Vsévolod, thou standest in the 
struggle, dartest with thy arrows on the hosts, 
crashest with steel swords on their helmets. 
Where thou, the bull, didst leap forward, gleaming 
with thy golden helmet, there the heathen Polo- 
vétski heads Jie, [and] their Avar helms are 
split by tempered sabres, by thee, fierce bull 
Vsévolod: who repined at the wounds of the 
enemy and forgot his honour and his life, and the 
City of Cernigoy, his father’s golden throne, and 
the wonts and the ways of his dear love, the fair 


Wébovuna ! 
(Mor , o 
XU. THE FEATS OF OLEG SVYATOSLAVIC.+ 


There have been the ages of Troyan; the years 
of Yarosliv have declined. There have been 
the armies of Olég, Olég Svyatoslavié. That Olég 
with his sword forged rebellion, and sowed arrows 
over the earth. 

He steps into his golden stirrup in the city of 
Tmutorokin. Yaroslav the Great, long since 
departed, heard the peal [of bells], but Vladimir 
the son of Vsévolod, for all of his days closed 
his ears at Cernigov. 


+ Grandfather of Igor. 
PaVinope: 


8 CUHOBO O ITbJIKY WMOPEBS. 


pT 


Bopricas xe Bauécnapauya 
Capa Ha cyjb UpHBéze 224 
M Hao KaunHy 3ereny 
nangjomy2 mocria 
3a oOu“ny" Oxropy® 
xpaOpa H Maya KHA3A. 228 
Cbn toa me Raaaet 
Ceatond1kss noperbt 
amu mocmsé™ cBoero 
Mex y10 YrOpbCKHMM HHOXOAUELR 232 
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CbAMeTCA H pacTAMeTh 236 
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Buu YeIOBBKOME!82 CKpaTHIMAch. 240 
Torga no Pycckok 3emnH 
Pb&rKO paTacBh2 KAKaXyTb,™2 
HE 4acTO BpaHH TpanxyTb, 
Tpynia ceOb ahuaye ; 244 
a TarHIu'® CBoiw phib TOBOpAXYTb 
XOTATH" noweréTu" Ha yorie.72 
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[Lust for] glory brought Boris Vyaéeslavié to 
the Judgment-seat, and on the Kanina [banks] 
bedded him with a garment of green, on account 
of the wrong [done] to Olég, that valiant and 
young prince. . 

From this river Kaydla Svyatopdlk bade his 
father-in-law be carried amid Hungarian amblers 
[to Saint Sophia at Kfev], 

Then, in the time of Olég, Boris wrought for 
evil: feuds were sown and grew apace, the life of 
[Russia] the scion of Dazbog [the Sun-god] was 
wasted in the factions of the princes and the 
generations of mankind were shortened. 

Then on the Russian land seldom did the villeins 
shout gee-up, but often did the ravens croak, as 
they divided the corpses [amongst themselves] ; 
the crows spake in their own tongue, ‘they wish 
to fly to the banquet.’ 

Thus “it was in those battles and those 
expeditions; but, such as this battle, none has 
been heard of. 


XIII THE THIRD DAY’S BATTLE. 


From early moon until the evening, from the 
evening until the day-light, tempered arrows fly, 
the sabres thunder about the helmets, the lances 
crack in the foreign country, amid the land of the 
Polovtsy. 

The black earth beneath the hooves was sown 
with bones, and was watered with blood; 
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on Russian soil these sprang up as grief. 

What noise is that, what peal is that, just now 
early before the dawn? Igor is retiring his regi- 
ments ; for he has compassion on his dear brother 
Vsévolod. 

They fought one day, they fought another; on 
the third day, close on nocn, the standards of 
Igot fell. 

Those two brothers parted on the bank of the 
swift Kayala. 

There of bloody wine there was not enough. 
There they finished the feast, the brave Russians; 
they plied the wedding-guests with wine, but them- 
selves were laid low defending the Russian land. 

The grass bows down with woe and the tree 
bent to earth with sorrow. 
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PART II. 


I. PROEM. 


Now already, brothers a weary time arosé, now 
it covered the army in the wilderness. Contumely 
arose in the hosts of the scion of Dazbog, stepped 
like a Maiden on the land of Troydn, splashed 
with her swan-wings in the blue sea; splashing 
them in the Don, she awakened the heavy times. 

The discord of the princes ruined them against 


the Pagans. For, brother spake to brother; 


“This is mine, and that is also mine.” And the 
princes began to pronounce of a paltry thing, ‘this 
is great’; and themselves amongst them to forge 
feuds ; and the heathens from all sides advanced 
with victories against the Russian land. Oh, far 
has the hawk followed, smiting the birds into the 


4 
sea! and Igor’s brave host will rise no more! 


IE. KONGAK’S INVASION. 


After him the Accursed One shouted, leapt 
over the Russian land, shooting forth fire on the 
people in a flaming horn. 

The women of Russia wailed, saying :—‘“Hence- 
forth can we no longer think with our thoughts 
of our dear loves nor with our counsel counsel 
them, nor see them with our eyes nor amass gold 


nor silver, nay far from it?” and then, brothers, 
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Kiev groaned with mourning, and Cernigov with 
disasters. 

Grief poured forth on the Russian land, abun- 
dant tribulation flowed through the Russian lands. 
But the princes themselves forged discord amongst 
themselves, and the Pagans with victories over- 
rode the Russian Jand and took tribute from each 
household of a squirrel’s skin. . 


lil. THE CONSEQUENCES OF {GOR’S DEFEAT. 


For those two valiant sons of Svyatoslav, Tgot 
and Vsévolod, had aroused the wrong which their 
father Svyatoslav [the great and terrible of Kiev} 
had Juiled asleep. With his might having 
conquered, [or kept in panic} through his power- 
fal armies and tempered swords, he invaded the 
Polovsk land; he trampled down their hills and 
clefts, sullied their streams and lakes, dried out 
their rivers and fens. And the heathen Kobydk 
he tore, like a whirlwind, from the bight of 
the sea, out of the great hosts of the Pdlovtsy ; 
and Kobyak fell in the city of Kiev in the Hall of 
Svyatoslav. 

There the Germans and the Wends, there the 
Greeks and Moravians sing the fame of Svyato- 
slav; they obsecrate Prince Igot, who foundered 
his abundance in. the bed of the Kaydala, the 
Polovsk river, and filled it with Russian gold. 

There Igor dismounted from his golden saddle 
into a slave’s saddle. 
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IV. THE DREAM OF SVYATOSLAV VSEVOLODIC, 


The ramparts of the cities were hushed and 
mirth declined. And Svyatoslav dreamed a 
troubled dream at Kiev on the hills. “This night,” 
he said, “from even-time, ye dressed me with a 
black coverlet on my bed of yew; [men] poured 
me out blue wine mixed with dust; they scattered 
great [treasure of] pearls from the empty quivers 
of the nomads on to my lap and [try to] soothe 
me. Already are the boards in my golden-roofed 
abode bereft of wall-plates. 

All night long from even-time have the crows 
of Bus [or Blus] croaked; two captives [stand] 
by the fen: mercilessly [the foe] have carried the 
two to the landing-stage of the river, down to 
the biue sea.” 

And the Boyars answered the Prince; “Already, 
Prince, has grief taken captive our mind. For two 
hawks have flown away from their sires’ golden 
throne, to seek the city of Tmutorokan, or, may 
be, to quaff in their helms of the Don. 

Already are the wings of the two hawks by 
the sabres of the heathen made to walk afoot ; 
and, [Igor] himself they have fettered in fetters 


of iron.” 


Vv. THE INCURSION OF THE POLOVTSY. 


It was:dark on the third day. Two suns were 
dimmed; both purple columns [of the Aurora 
Borealis] were extinguished ; and with these two 
the two young Moons, Olég and Svyatoslav, 
were draped in darkness. 
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On the stream of the Kaydla darkness covered 
thelight. Over the Russian land the Pélovtsy spread 
out like a brood of pards. And ye two plunged 
into the sea your mighty daring and will abandon 
it for folly. 

Now obloquy was upraised after praise ; now 
need burst out on freedom; now Div cast him- 
self down |or? whined upon} the earth. 

Thus the fair maidens of the Goths sang on 
the shore of the blue sea, tinkling in Russian 
gold. They sing the time of Bus [or Blus] ; 
they cherish the vengeance for Sarokin. But, 
now, we, the druzina, are a-thirst for joy. 


VI. THE LAMENT OF SVYATOSLAV VSEVOLODIC. 


Then the mighty Svyatosldv let fall a golden 
word, commingled with tears, and spake: “Oh 
my nephews, Tgot and Vsévolod! soon have ye 
begun to harass the land of the Pdélovtsy with 
your swords, and to seek fame for your- 
selves! But, dishonourably have ye conquered, 
for dishonourably have ye shed the blood of the 
heathen. Your brave hearts are welded together 
in heavy steel, and tempered in audacity. This 
have ye wrought to me to my silvered grey 
hairs ? 

Now I no longer see the power of my brother 
Yaroslav, the mighty and wealthy and weil- 
equipped, with the commanders of the Cernigov 
mercenaries, with their forces, both with the men 
from the Tatra, the men from Selbit and Topéak, 
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from Revukha for Revutsa] and from Olbief. 
For these without shields conquer the hosts by 
their yells, echoing to the glory of their fore- 
bears. But ye spake:—‘“Let us play a man’s 
part; let us steal the glory of yore; let us divide 
the glory to come for ourselves!” 

But, what wonder were it, brothers, for an 
old man to grow young? If a hawk is moulting, 
it drives the birds afar high up, and will not 
foul its own nest. 


But this disaster, oh my Prince, is irremediable: 
the seasons have gone backwards to nothingness. 

Thus they cry out at Rim beneath the sabres 
of the Pélovtsy———,-but Vladimir [lies] beneath 
his wounds, 
Gléb!” 


“Woe and sorrow to the son of 


VII. THE APPEAL TO THE PRINCES. 
. , LY v la , 
(1) TO VSEVOLOD YUREVIC OF SUZDAL’. 


Great Prince Vsévolod! Is it not thine to fly 
from afar with thy thought to guard thy fathers’ 
golden throne? For thou canst splash the Volga 
with thy oars, and bale out the Don with thy 
helmets! If thou hadst been [there], then a 
potentate would be priced at twelve pence and 
a workman at five pence! 


For, on dry land, thou canst, with the men 
of Sery¥or shoot my valorous sons of Gléb. 
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(2) To Rbrik anp Davin Rostistavic. 


Thou brave Rurik and David, did they not 
swim in blood with your golden helms? Do 
not your brave DruZina gallop like bulls wounded 
by tempered sabres in the unexplored land ? 

Step, my lords, into your golden stirrups, for 
the insult to our time, for the Russian land, 
the wounds of Igot, the brave son of Svyato-_ 
slav. 


(3) To YarosLAv VLADIMiRKovIG oF GALICIA. — 


Thou didst shatter the Galicians on the Vistula, 
Yaroslav; thou sittest high on thy gold-forged 
throne, supporting the Hungarian mountains with 
thy iron-clad regiments, barring the road against 
the [ Magyar] King, closing the gates of the Danube, 
hurling thongs amid the Vlakhs, judging and 
ordaining as far as the Danube! Thy threats 
have sway over the lands. Thou openest the 
gates of Kiev, shootest from thy ancestral golden 
throne the men of Salatyn [who are] beyond 
thy lands. 

Shoot, my liege, the heathen Konéak the slave, 
for the sake of the Russian land, for the sake 
of the wounds of {got, the brave son of Svyato- 
slav. 


16 COBO O WEIKY HPOPEBB. 


(4) Pémany u Meticaasy PocricaaBygEMa f 


A TH 6yi2-Pomane®? n Mcrtifcaape !n 
XpaOpaa MBICIb HOCHTb"™ 6a co yemMr% Ha Wb10! 
Buicoko naapaewH ud Whio Bb OyecTH, 
AKO COKONS Bb BhIpPex™ mupdaca, 
XOTA ITH BB 6ylictBb on0n bru. 
Cytb-60 y Balo xerb3Hbin Nanopsu*2 
OAS WEIOMbI WAaTHHECKHMH.222 
Thu Tpecsy 3eMIH H MHOPH™ CTpaHbl,— 
Xusopa,. Jlutea, Arsasu, Jlepemena, 
u Iidnopnu cyan cBoa nospbroma”n 
a rilaBbl CBOA TOKIOHHINA 
NOAb TH MCYH XapasyKHBIN. 
Ht, yxe, nruaxe, Uroprio 
YTPhob™" COHN CBLTD: 
a pepo He OomoTroMb272 
uuetBie cpoHH. 
Ilo Pascua, no Cynara 
rpaqw ToAbAW Ma, 
A Vropeza xpa6paro 
nolky we" KpecuTn !2 
Jlonb TH, KHaAKe, KIMGeTH 
H 30BeCTh KHA3H Ha N66‘. 


, 
(5) VWurapio u Botsonogy ApdécaABHYEMA. 


Onropnan,2 xpaopbih KHaA8H, 
Roca bin Ha 6parb.2 
Mursapp" n Beésononr 
u Bew Tpu Mericaapaynn 
Hexyqae" pHb3sqal WwepcTOKpHIIbILBL«n 
HenOOSAUEIMA wKpedin 
coOb Buacta pacxHTHeTe.2 

Koe® Bald 30aTrsli DIéOMBL 
H CYIMIM AsKE=" wo nnTe! 
Saropoaute oi BopoTan 
CBOHMH OCTPHIMH cTpesaMuss 
3a 3eMJIO Pyekyio? 
3a pane Hropessr 
6yero® CaaThcnapanya! 


+ More probably Pomant Mecrucnaspuys and his son. 
* or 2? nmpanopb! npanopun. 
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SS 
20pacb EC, ”° ymb EC [emended following Kors]. 22!-5x4 11, 222-witi EC 
83 naTHHCKHM Tl. **muHorprEC. *-omall. “yrpnb 0, 27-oms O, 
Pein 1; moPocnEC. **rpann TEC, nay I. %! xpbe- 0. 
*% Huprpapp U, ??-cnapnnun EC, * Hexyad EC. % mectoxpunun ; 
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(4) To Roman anv Mstisuav Rostisiavit. 


Thou, valiant Roman and Mstislav, your brave 
thought carries you with your uncle to the work. 
Thou floatest in thy courage to thy toil like a 
hawk stretching himself in the winds, wishing 
in his strength to slay a bird! 

For ye have iron cuirasses beneath your Latin 
helmets. Through them the earth trembled and 
many countries, Hinowice, Lithuania, the Yatvyagi, 
the men of Dremble; and the Pdlovtsy threw 
down their maces and bowed their heads beneath 
those steel swords. 

But now, my prince, the light of Igot’s sun 
has dimmed; the tree through misfortune has 
let fall its leaves, they [the enemy] have shared 
out the cities on the Ros and the Sula. And, 
Igot's brave regiment can no more rise. The 
Don summons thee, Prince, and calls the princes 
to victory. 


, 3 / 
(5) To Inavark AND VsévoLop YAROSLAVIC. 


The Olgoviti, those brave princes [i. e. Igot and 
Vsévolod| have hastened to the combat. Ingvat 
and Vsévolod [ Yaroslavit] and ye three Mstislavidi, 
ye heavy-winged ones of a noble nest., by in- 
glorious lots have ye gotten yourselves power! 

Wherefor [have ye] your golden helms and 
Polish maces and your shields? Guard the 
gates of the [frontier] land with your sharp 
arrows for the land of Russia, the wounds of 
[gof, the brave Svyatoslavié! 


17 CJOBO 0 WhIKY UMPOPEBS. 


(6) Bocnomunaute ost Uadcrass BacdabKosa4s. 


Yxxe 60 Cyaa" He TeyeTE 
cpeOpenbiMH CTpyAMH 532 
Kb rpaky Ilepedcnasaw; 
u Jipnud Son0ToMb” TeqeTS 
10n0-1po3sHMe=n TIond4aHOMb”” 
0’b KIHKOMb® DOraHbix'b. 536 
Eauub xe Uaacaapp,2 chub BachabKoBs,”® 
1O3BOHH CBOHMH OCTpEIMH MeuH 
O INéI0MbI JIMTOBBCKHIA ; 
mpHtTpena claBy 540 
abuy cpoemy Beécmrapy,2 
HW CaMb NOLS IpbUeHbIMH MMTH 
Ha KpoBaBh Tpaphb upuTpelanh 
JIMTOBCKHIMH Me4H: 544 
H cd LOMeI0*N HA KPOBATU pPekb:—— 
»AApYKHHY TBOW, KHAKE, 
IITHIb" KPH mpioAs,® 
a 3sBbpH™! KpOBb NowHeama.“ 248 
Hen 6m ty22 Gpata2 Bpayseaapa,n 
Hu apyraro Beéson0qa 3;— 
CU %Ke H3pOHH 
KeEMUDOKNY4 Ty My 552 
H3b xpadpa Thra 
qpesEss same o ocepernr.2n 
YHbIIU’ PomoCcH, 
uoHHGe Becesie. 556 
Tpy6u tpyOath Topoyzennexin.2 


VI. 


SApdécaaze} wu Ben Baye? Beécrapan, 
yxé NOHH3NTU*2 CTASH CBOH, 
BOHSHT¢482 CBOH MeUH BepexKeaH 5 560 
yxe 60 BRICKOYHCTeE? 
H38b AWhAHeH Cmapor 
Bet" 60 CBOHMH KpaMésaMH2 
HavacTe HABONHTH MoraHha 564 
Ha 3semmio0 Pyckyn, 


+ Boesonoauyp, 


ss 
236 OHLIMB PposHsimb ITEC. 237 TlonousHaMb EC, 238 pacumpKogs C. 
289 Turonckia I, 9 u cxoTH 0 Ha KpoBaTs uw pers II, 1 3gepn C. 
2O ye 6brepty UT. * Bpxyacnapall; BpauacnapaEC, ** -gyx- EC, 
*upechbU. 4° sraro omepenie TEC. 4” Yauan Dl. 248 -ars DEC 
or read-ate imperative. ™° cnapb IEC. 230 Hayacte O, 
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(6) REMINISCENCE OF IzyasLAv VASIL’KovIC. 


No longer does the Sulé flow with silvery 
stream to the city of Pereydslavl’, and the Dvind 
flows thither in a morass to the grim hunters 
of Poldtsk, amid the shouts of the heathen. 

Izyaslav, alone, the son of Vasil’ko, rang with 
his sharp swords on the helmets of the Lithuanians, 
grasped the fame of his grandfather Vséslav; and 
himself beneath the crimsoned shields was laid low 
on the blood-stained ground by the Lithuanian 
swords: and with grieving spake on his bed: “The 
birds, oh Princé, have been covering thy druZina 
with their wings, and the wild beasts have been 
licking at their blood,” 

On that field there was neither his brother 
Bryatislayv, nor his next [brother] Vsévolod: alone 
he let fall his pearl-white soul from his brave 
body out through his armour at his throat. 

Voices were hushed; merriment was subdued 
The trumpets of Gorodno blare. 


ve i, v 
VIII REPROACH TO YAROSLAV VSEVOLODIG 
AND THE PRINCES. 


Oh Yaroslav [Vsévolodié] and all the scions 
of Vséslav, ye should now lower your standards 
and sheathe your maimed swords; for ye have 
now leapt away from the Glory of your grand- 
fathers. 

Ye, with your discords, began to lead the 
Pagans on to Russian soil, against the 
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Ha 2KH3Hb BeécuaBJ0. 
Koropé6w™™ 60 Obme Hacutie 
oTb seman Ilonopenketu ! f 568 


IX. Bocncomauaula. 
(1) O Borcrass Braqucarasn4s. 


Han ceqemomb BEub Tpdannn 
Bpbxe Beecadph® xpedil 
o AbBuUN2 ce6b a106y. 
Thin KaKAaMMe No_NpEca® 6 KORHD 572 
H CKOUH Kb rpagzy Kuresy; 
MoTdecan cTpyxXieMb 
gata eToma Kiepckaro:% 
CKOUH OTb HHXb*2 TIOTHMB 3BepeMb 576 
Bb UsvHoww* usb Bbadrpaga;2 
o6ebcnca= cHnb Mprash; 
YTpbxKe= easnu 6 mpu KYCHI;~n 
oTBOpH™2 Bpata Hopyrpaay, 580 
pasmu6e~2 caapy SApdécnapy 52 
CKOUH BONKOMB™" yo Hemuru® ch JlyayTors.2 
Ha Hemus’ cnonpia 
CTEIIOTL™ TOJOBaMH 5 534 
MOJOTATS IVBUB2 XayKAIMA 570 
Ha TOUS. XHBOTh™ KlayTh,” 
BbyTS AyMy OTb Téaa. 
Hemu362 Kpopasn 6pes’ 588 
He Od60roMb 6axyTh2 nocBaHu ;— 
nochauH KoctbMH Pyckwxb CHHOBD.** 
BceciaBb KHA3b JIONeMB® cyzame, 
KHA3EMBE Tpadbl pA Lame :~7 592 
& CaMb Bb HOUb BOAKOMb™2 psickalme,® 
ucb Kulepa qopuckauie 
Xo Yypsen Tamytopakana, 
BeIHKOMy XpBCOBH2. BOTKOMB™32 596 
HYTL upepHckaine. 
Tomy" Bb IlonorpeK 2 
NOsBOHHINS sayTPeHIOlW pao 
y Ceatia Coden Bb KOJOKOIN; 600 
a OHD BB Kalesh 3Bonb cana. 


+ For reconstruction of this obscure passage, v. note Ha cebMOM®. 
PS re Se ee 


35! goropoe ITEC. 7? cegamomh EC. %3 Sosnw-EC, *473 EC. 2° Kieps- 
ckaro EC. *8orHsixtEC. 77 nrpxoqa ll. *80 benca EC. *° yrpp 
xe, *possHn ctp:kycm Il; yrppxe BosHHcTpH KycHIIIC; but 
Basu C. * ortsopH Ik. *? Paswn6s EC. 7 enbkoma Ul. 4 xge 
paayxnpn WT, > xnporhs EC. 6 -opp EC. 77 pagame EC. 
208 pBNEEOME OH, %° yo Kypp DEC: vy. Note 7° ilonorcxs HI. 
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life of Vséslay. From strife there has been 
oppression from the land of the Pélovtsy. 


IX. REMINISCENCES. 


(1) oF Vststav Brydcisuavit.t 


In the seventh age of Troy4n Vséslav cast his 
lots for the Maiden dear to him. 

He with wiles at the last tore himself free: 
and galloped to the city of Kiev; with his weapon 
took hold of the golden throne of Kiev; galloped 
from them like a wild beast at midnight from 
Bélgorod, swathed himself in a blue mist, rent 
asunder his bonds into three parts, opened wide 
the gates of Névgorod, shattered the Glory of 
Yaroslav [the First]; galloped like a wolf from 
Dudutki to the Nemiga. 

On the Nemiga the sheaves are laid out with 
heads; men thresh with flails in hedgerows; 
on the barn-floor they spread out life; they 
winnow the soul from the body. 

On the blood-stained Nemiga the banks were 
sown with bane,—sown with the bones of the 
sons of Russia. 

Prince Vs¢slay was a judge to his subjects, he 
appointed cities for the princes: but he him- 
self at night raced like a wolf from Kiev to the Idol 
[or, (accepting the reading of the text unaltered) 
—to the Lord] of Tmutarakan, raced, like a wolf 
across the path of the great Khors. 

To him at Polotsk they rang the bells early 
for matins at Saint Sophia; and he at Kiev 
heard the sound. 


+ For reconstruction of this passage vide page 24. 
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Aue uw Bbua zyma 
Bb”! Ope377 ThUb, 
HB vacTro Oban crpamauie. 604 
Tomy, Bbmehi2 Boaner 
H nepsoe™? npHabery” 
CMBIMICHHHS pewe:— 
‘Hu XhiTpy, HH Topa3zy,2 608 
HH UTHUW HH 2/deyso7n 
cyaa Boxia ne mMunyta.’—— 


(2) O Baagumies CBatoms. 


O eréuarn2 Pycckow seman 
NOMAHYBMe NepBywo”s roquyy 612 
H NepBLIXh”® KHAaCA. 
Toro craparo Baagqumipa 
He Jb367 Ob mpnrso3yaTHo 
KB ropamp Kiesekpimb:7 616 
cero 60 HBIHSB cTama 
cta3sH PiopukoBnn 
a upysiu [iden q0BH; 
Hb p03bu0 CA HMB XOOOTH® TallyTh ! 620 


X. Maaup ApocaaBynla. 


(1) Bonuswz> nowrs ua Jlynan; 

Spdcmazwva® AMB*® Pach CIHUIHTH, 

B6T3HIlelo HeSHAeMMsn PAHO KeIYeTh :2— 

»llonesio“, peye, ,3ersuueio ro Jlynaepn; 624. 
Omouyi0® Ge6panb® pykaBh BB Kadab [pba]; 

YTpy" KHAsIO KpoBaBbla® ero pant 

Ha KeCTONBMB. ero THI. 


(2) Apdécnapya paHo mayeTh® 628 
Bb Hyruprb® wa 3sa6paas, apkyiu:2— 

»O Bbrpe, BSrprzo, 

yemy, rocndéqHHe,2 

HACHIbHO Ben? 632 
Yemy MBIUeHIH® XHHOBLCKHA" CTpBAKH 

Ha CBOeI HETPYAHCW KpHIITO 

Ha MOCA TaqE™ Boll? 


a 

7p EC. 7? apysb WEC. 778 Bosnp IEC. 7%? nppe-Il. 24 ropasgzy 

NEC, 5 nppa- II, 7 nenssh EC. °*7 Kiepscrumn EC. 8 ny posn 

HOCH MMB xo6oTH ITEC. 279 Konia DEC. 280 Apocrapanas I; 
‘HMB EC. *! nespaemp ITEC, 78? -6 ITE. % rue EC, 
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Although his wise soul were in a hardy [or 
precious| body, yet he often endured: misfortunes. 

To him thou, oh wizard Boyan, didst first thought- 
fully speak the refrain :—‘ Neither the crafty 
man nor the experienced, nor a bird nor a minstrel 
can escape God’s judgments.” 


(2) oF Sainr VLADIMIR. 


Ah, moan for the Russian land [ye who] 
remember the first epoch and the first princes ! 

It was useless to nail down that olden-time 
Viadimir to the mountains of Kiev; his banners 
now have become, some of them Rurik’s and 
others of them David’s; but [theis banners] waver 
to and for at the hafts at variance one with the 
other ! 


X. THE LAMENT OF YAROSLAVNA. 


(1) The mourners sing on the Danube. 

Yaroslivna hears their voice ; she moans early 
like a cuckoo in the unknown land:—“TI will 
fly” she spoke,—“‘like a cuckoo along the Danube; 
I will wet my beaver sleeves in the Kayala river, 
I will wipe away for the prince his bloody 
wounds on his stricken body. 


(2) THE INCANTATION OF THE WIND. 


Yaroslavna wails early at Putivl’ on the 
rampart, saying:— “Oh Wind, little Wind, 
wherefore, Master, blowest thou with violence? 
Wherefore hurlest thou with thy tireless wing 
torturing arrows on the hosts of my love? 
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Mano am TH OsmeTb#2 

2ope*2 TONb OONAKH BATH, 
Lexbioiw Kopabau Ha cua Mops; 
yemy, Tocidaune, Moe Becerie 

10 KOBHITI0 pasBhan? “ 


(3) Apécrasua pauo omagers. 


Ilyrapaio ropoxy na 3a6opé6nb, apky dH :2— 


O Jiuénpe Caosytamw !n 

Tl Mpo6us'b eCH KaMeHHEIA LOpbl 
exso3h 3éma0 Toxopénryso! 

Tol wenbanb ecu ud ce6b 
CBATOCIaBIN HOCATE 

Ho nomky Kd6akosy 270 
Boanenbi, rocndéauue, 

MOW Janqy® Kb MuB! 

A 6bIxb né2 cnana 

Kb HeMy Cleab HA Mope !™ 


(4) Pano Apdécaasua 

Ha Mopb** naaveth* 

eo IlyrHpih na sa6panrh, apkyun 2— 
»CBbTI0e H TpecBbT0e come !!n 
Bebmb™ Tenad # Kpacud ecu! 

Yemy, rocndyqHHe,* npdctper 
Topauolw cBow Ayyy Ha 1ayb Bon? 
Bh norh 6essoqub® makeo UMb 
JydH cbupsxKe,2 

TYPOW HMB TY 3aTye !n“ 


636 


640 


644 


648 


652 


660 


a ae 


4 pops NEC. 85 Q qHe Ipecauosytuun EC. 


336 nabKy I. 


287 Ko6akopa IEC, 788 mops Il, 289 Ha MOpB omitted in LI. 


20 ED TEC. 291 cxBune I. n02 C. B CEMB. 
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Little were it to thee to waft woes beneath 
the clouds, thou who rockest ships on the blue 
sea; wherefore, Master,—thou who waftest away 
my joy over the feathergrass [of the steppe]? ” 


(3) THE INCANTATION OF THE WATER. 


Yaroslavna wails early at Putivl’ on the 
rampart, saying. “Oh Dnépr Slovitié, thou 
hast pierced the stone mountains through the 
land of the Polovtsy. Thou hast rocked on 
thyself Svyatoslav’s barges up to the armies of 
Kobyak; rock up to me, Master, my love. 
Would that I had never sent tears to him over 
the sea!” + 


(4) THE INCANTATION OF THE SUN. 


Yaroslavna wails by the waters on the rampart 
at Putivl early, saying :—“Oh ‘sun, thou bright, 
thrice bright one! To all men art thou 
warm and beauteous! Wherefore, Master, hast 
thou spread thy burning beam over my love’s 
men? Thou hast stretched their bows in the 
waterless plain with thirst, and choked their 
quivers with tribulation.” 


+ ‘Sea’ mMope must be understood any wide inland 
stretch of water. 
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YACTb TPETb4A. 
i 


IIpsicny® Mope momyHomn, 

HyTh” cMOpuyH. MBriaMA: 664 
Vropesun kKHAsI0 Borb WYTbh KaxKeTS 

“3b 3emiu Ionopenkoli 

Ha 3éMiio Pyckyn, 

Kb OTH 3aTy CTONY. 668 


lloracoma Beyepy 3apz. 
Mropp conuts™?; Urdpp bouts; 
Mrépp Meicaio noma MBpuThn 
oTb BenukKoro* Jlony 672 
Ho Manaro Jiduma. 
Tomons™” Bb noTyHOUR : 
Opslypb" cBucHy sa pbKOw, 
BEJIHTh KHA31. 676 
Pa3ymMbTH Kua30 iropo HED Govemors ; 
Kaukuy. Cryxny semua: 
BhUIyMS Tpapa. 
Bexu [ca] DONOBeIKHA KORBMsallaca 32 680 
Mrépb kHa3b 1OCKOdn*™ 
TOpHOCTaeMB Kb TpocTiw 
H ObIHMB LOTOUOMB HA BODY; 
BEBEpKeca™" Ha Sopsb* KOMOHB 684 
H CKOUH CB HETO OOCHMB™®. BOTKOMB,™ 
H noTéye Kb aAyry J[éuna, 
H foser& CoKOTOMB TOAS MbaMa,» 
H36uBaad TycH2 wu eO6enu 688 
gaBTpoKy2® uw oObAY H yxAHB. 


Koxu Urépb coxonomb*? nosers, 
Torga Baypb BOKOMB™ moTé4e, 
Tpyca2 co6ow cTyZeHy” pocy. 692 
IIpetptrocra 60 6opsaa™ Komona. 


te ne 

72 cnuTy I; cnuts EC: so 6guTn. ™-nTB TI, 4 Komons DEC 

25 HeénITD EC; He 6niTs II. 296 cx omit. 27 nockauH EC, 

28 prBepbxeca I. 209 6pBs- I, 80 60cm EC, % sapxoms IL, 
32 mErsamMH EC, *3 cokotom EC. 
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PART III. 


I. IGor’s ESCAPE. 


The sea spurted at midnight; the waterspouts 
pass like mists. God manifests the road to 
Prince Tgot from the Polovsk land to the Russian 


land, to his fathers’ golden throne. 


The twilight dimmed at even-time. Igot 
sleeps, Igot wakes, Igot in his mind measures 
the plains from the mighty Don to the little 


Donéts. 


{There is] clamour at midnight; Ovlur whistled 
beyond the stream, summons the prince; Prince 


Igot could not understand. 


[Ovlur] called out loud; the earth throbbed ; the 
grass rustled. The Polovsk tents began to stir. 
fgot the Prince raced like an ermine to the brush- 
wood, like a white duck to the water, cast himself 
on his swift horse and leapt from it like a swift- 
footed wolf and fled to the meadow of the Donéts, 
and flew like a hawk in the mists, slaying geese 
and swans for breakfast, dinner and supper. 

When feof flew like a hawk, then Vlur fled 
like a wolf, shaking off himself the cold dew. 


For they had over-ridden their swift steeds. 


4p COBO O IbJKY MTOPEBS. 


il. 4} 


Jlonémp® peye: ,Kuaae Hropw, 
He MaJlO TH BeIHIA, 
a Kounyary nesn6ia, 696 
a Pyckoh semi specenia“. 
Viropp peye: ,O Jonge, 
He MAaJIO TH BeEHYIA, 
NerbaBiy® KHs3A HA BOMHAXD™ 700 
cTaBIy eMy seneHy*™ TpaBy, 
Ha CBOHXB™ cpeOpauntxh Opes bxb 52 
OWbBABILY eTO TeMIHMY MéraMn% 
NOW’ chyilo sereud=" qpepy. 704 
Crpexauie" e rorotemp Hd Boas, 
yaliamMu Ha CTpyAX, 
4PbHAALMH Ha BbTpbxs™.* 


(2) Bocnomunante o Pocticuass BckBor0,0BH4ys. 


»He® Tako-au,“—peye—, pbra Cryrna, 208 
XyAy cTpyio umba, 
NOKPBUN® 4yKH pydeH, 
M CTpyrsi® pocrpe® Ha kycTy? 
Yuournan Kyasio PocriciaBy ae 
sarBopH Jinbupb Temu’b Gepess.2 

IInayetes Mata PoericaaBase 
HO yHomM KHasH PoctiicaaBh.* 

YuHHWAa UBSTE wxaId6010, 716 
HM ApeBo co Tyrow™ nN 
Kb 3eMIH UpekOHH03"N 


lil. 


(1) A He" copoks BrpockoTama, 
Ha catay Mropesns 720 
Saqures T'saxh ch Kongaxome. 
Torga Bpauu® He rpaAxyTs, 
TauHIjAs MOMOIKOMA,%5 
coporus}a ye TpockoTalila, » 724 
né WO0si0™" Tons0Mla 587 
TONLKO#® TATIOBE TEKTOMB” 
LYTS KB pbb. KAxKyTh 3° 


a 

804 potHaxth Ol. °° senbuy WW. 306 cpon.x EC. 907 mBraamu I; 

mrviaMH EC, %8 seneny HEC. serptxp I. 39% TEC ynomry. 

5 Poctucaaba I. SY e¢ryrow TEC 3? npb-Tl. %8-y7p Tl, °4Danngn 

EC. * nomapsomall. a TEC -xn. 6 nonosin OD. 37 noxsoma 
IIE. 48 tromxo EC. 
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It. 


i 
(1) Igok sPEAKS WITH THE RIVER Donits. 


Donéts [the river] said :—‘“ Prince Igot, not 
mean is thy greatness, nor Konéak’s hatred, nor 
the joy of the Russian land! 

[got said :—‘‘Oh Donéts! Not mean is thy 
greatness, thou who swayest the Prince on 
thy waves, and hast spread out for him [a bed of] 
green grass by thy silvery banks, clothing him with 
warm mists beneath the shade of the green tree; 
thou hast guarded him with a duck on the water, 
with gulls on. the billows, with mallards on the 
winds. 


(2) RECOLLECTION oF RostisLav VSEvoLoDICc, 


“Was it not thus,” he said, “that the river Stugna, 
having an evil stream, swallowing strange brooks 
ground down the barges on the bushes ? 

The Dnépr closed his dark banks to the youth 
Prince Rostislav. Rostislav’s mother wails for 
the youth Prince Rostislav.” 

The flowers drooped for sorrow and the tree 
for grief bowed low to earth. 


III. 


, 
(1) THE PURSUIT AFTER IGoRr. 


It was not the magpies chirping; in pursuit 
of Igot, Gzak rides with Kontak. 

Then the crows did not croak, the jackdaws 
were still, the magpies did not chirp; they 
crept in the boughs. Only the woodpeckers 
by their pecking show the road to the river; 
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CONOBIM BECeIbIMH IBCHBNH39 728 
CBEYD OBL AAWTD. 


(2) Monpath [aa xb Konyakosa :— 

,»AKG COKONb Kb PrHb3sly eTUTh, 

coKo1H4a® pocTphidenh2 732 
CBOHMH 3avyeHHMA cTpenamu’’.® 


Peye Konuaxp ko Tab:— 
»AKe COKONb Kb THBILY MeTHTH 28, 
an Bb coKOIbNa onyTaeBh 736 
kpacbHob AbBuew* 
H peyess Tsanb xb KOndaxopu:— 
Ale ero onyTaenS 
KpacHow TZhBuLEN, 740 
HH HaMa OyzeTb céKombIa 
HH HaMa KpacHb! WhsuMMe :2 
TO NOYHYTS Hawe~2 THA OuTH 
Bh DON Tlonopenkomh.* 744 


IY. 


Pese" Bost 4 xonb 
Caarhcrannw wa Kérana:— 
»llbenorsopéys ass craparo BpeMeHH 
u SHpécrapia « Ouproza: 748 
‘XoOTH TAKKO TH, TOL0BM,3* 
KpoMs me4w,2 
310 TH, Thay, 
KpOM rouoBHl;“— 752 
—Pycko# seman 6e3b Hropa! 


V. Bosspats Mropa wa Pycs. 


Comune? cBbrutca wa He6ech 37 

Hropb KHa3b BB Pycckoli semau. 

Tssuna nowt, wa Jlyuan; 756 
BEWTCA rolocH apéchs mope go Kiepa. - 


38 nécpMa IT, °° mappure Ik. 3! P3ann IEC. 3a -nr TC. 322 que 

Buuew EC, *3 penn EC. 34 Ha wEC. 95 Pexn Boab HW XONH Ha 

CBaTbctapaia WécHoTsopna (EC) {ubScersopua Tl] craparo ppemenn 

Apocnapaa Oxsropa Korana xotu. HEC. 86 ponoBH TIEC. 
87 —e EC. 8 ypesp H. 
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the nightingales with their merry song announce 
the dawn. 


(2) THE CONVERSATION oF GZAK AND KoNGAK. 


Gzak speaks to Kontak :—‘“If the hawk is 
flying to his nest, we two will shoot down the 
fledgeling with our gilded arrows!” 

Konéak said to Gzak :—“If the hawk is flying 
to his nest we will fetter the fledgeling with a 
maiden fair.” 

And Gzak said to Koné&k :—‘“If we fetter - 
him with a maiden fair, then we shall have 
neither the fledgeling nor the fair maiden; but 
the birds will begin to assail us in the Polovsk 
plains.” 


Iv. REMINISCENCE oF BoyANn. 


Boyan has told of the expeditions of Svyatoslav 
[the First] against the Kogan: “I am the poet 
of the ancient time [i.e. Vladimir I], of the time of 
Yaroslav [the First], and Olég [of Tmutarakan].” 
‘Though it be heavy to thee, the head, parted 
from the shoulders; ill is to thee, body, parted 
from the head:—to the Russian land without 
feof!’ 


y. IGor’S RETURN To RvuSSLA. 


The sun shines in the heavens. Igor the 
prince is in the Russian land. The maidens sing 
on the Danube; their voices mingle across the 
waters [and are borne] to Kiev. 
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Uropp uners 00 Bopiyesy2 
KB cBaTha Boropdéaruu Mupdromei.n 


Crpdusr pag, rpaga Béceau, 760 
nubsule nbcHh crapbiMb KHABeMH 0 
& IOTOMb MOJOAbIMB™ OTH. 
2 
Cuapa,. Vropwo Cearbcrapanib, Z 
6yiit-typy Beésnoz0ne,22 764 
4, . fe 
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SapaBu KHABH, HM ApyxKina, 
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Igot repairs up [the hill] Boriéev to the Holy 
Mother of God at Pirogd38¢. 


The countries are happy, the cities refoicing; 
singing a song to the princes of yore: and here- 
after the the young shall sing it. 


Glory, oh Igot Svyatoslavic, brave bull Vsé- 
volod, Vladimir Igor evict ! 


The princes prosper and the druZzina fighting 
for the Christians against the Pagans! 


Glory to the Princes and (praise) to the drugina! 


AMEN. 


+ The re-arrangement suggested in the note Ha ceyB- 
MOM’ would read:—‘ By strife there has been oppression 
from the land of Polétsk. In the seventh age of Treydn 
Vséslav cast lots. He set out to the [river] /ssa, doffing 
his white sheep-skin. He opened wide (1. 580...) the gates 
of Névgorod, shattered the glory of Yaroslav [Svyato- 
pélkovié]; galloped like a wolf ...to the Nemfga. He at 
the last tore himself with wiles; galloped.... Bélgorod;.... 
three parts. (11.572-579).’ v. p. 18. 


NOTES & GLOSSARY. 
(ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED). 


736. @ @% BS Church Slav nom. dual of a: 
Nom. Voce. BBR MBI 
Acc. HA but in HEE 
Gen. Loc. Haw Russianized Hak 
Dat. Instr. HaMa Cyrillic Hama 
2nd person Nom. Voc. Ba BE 
Acc. Ba but in BBE 
Gen. Loc. Baw Russianized Baw 
Dat. Instr. , -- Bama Cyrillic Bama 


Cf. Sanskrit. N.V.A. avam 


769. 


I. Dat. Ab. avabhyam dual of ist person pronoun, 
Gen. loc. avayoh 


N.V.A. — yuvam 
I. Dat. Ab. yuvabhyam dual cf 2nd person pronoun. 
Gen. loc. yuvayoh. 


a& Opyacunr. Most commentators emend tou. | thinka full stop 


3 s ’ Se E. 4 
at Mpy2xuH's justifies ‘a’: o€ instead of Kai. 
Dpy: J 


384. 


& 4060,==a BHOC, pronounced amb6o, or; Jowy genitive cf. 1. 58. 


770. Amun» most medieval Russian tales and chronicles, secular or 
otherwise end with this word. 


660, 


713. 


112. 


apKyNy a corruption from a-pbKydH. 

5eGpan> modern Russian 606poz's. 

desso0num an exact detail of the battle. cf. the Zasp. Chron. p. xxxv. 
Oepes» dual. 


Baseans. Welitmann and Meliordnski both maintain this must 


refer to a stone figure, perhaps Buddhistic in origin, at Tmutarakan; and 
if my suggested reading of no sypb for 40 Kypb in |. $95 holds good, 
the two passages in which Tmutarakdn is mentioned wil] correspond. 


50 NOTES.—BO 


These figures in Russia were called Kamennaa 6a6a, stone women. As 
to the derivation, Jjanb maintains it means a block of wood, and, 
secondarily, an idol. Meliordnski suggests various Asiatic words; Persian 
pahlavan, or even the Turkish éa/aban fanfaron or the Cumanian dalaban 
falcon, finally inclining towards the Orkhénski Turkish éa/éa/. Jlamp’s 
derivation seems to be correct. Dubenski mentions a town BoupancKs 
in Vydtka recorded in 1174. 


509. 602010 == 6uai0. Bonans v. Kobane. 


223. Bopuca vy. note on Olég Svyatoslavié. 


758. Bopureey a hill in Kiev on which the Church of St. Andrew 
stands [Sederholm]}. 


191. Soponu Russian Opant,quarrel, root 6opots to fight: but, in this 
text, according to Dubenski, it means ‘in the brunt. of the battle.’ v. 1. 518. 


375. 6ocycu emend 6ycosH, so as to correspond with lines 410. The 
reference is to Booz, {(through confusion of a and a) Baysb Baayms] 
the leader of the Pdlovtsy at their first invasion in 1054. The name was 
taken by the Russians [Hnam. 1281 Baycb Wpnesnyus Boesoga]. There 
was apparently one Booz, king of the Antes conquered by the Goths 
under Winithari. 

The Pédlovtsy invaded anew in 1107 under Borax and Sarukén, and 
were defeated: Sarukan in 1111 avenged the defeat. [arbcrs IapyKxanw 
1. 441}. 

At the same time the Cumanian words duz caeruleus; dusov_ ruina, 
bosov \iberatio (cf. Magyar boszi vengeance) might give a clue: and the 
name Bycopent (a town in Volhynia; nam. 1248 soenama Atreasn 
okos0 ... Bycornna) may have some connection. 

Meliordnski suggests the Cumanian doxag [x = 8] dark. 

It is all mere speculation: but, to this list, may be added Little- 
Russian 6ocopka witch, 6ocopKyHb vampire. 

Personally, I prefer to take OycoBu as epithet of Boyes, and to leave 
Cumanian and ulterior derivations and derivatives over. 


685. 6§ocwume probably oz bare-footed: but hungry. 


59. O Boane. The poet returns to Boydn mentioned in the proem, 
repeats his metaphor, and indicates how Boyan might have written. He 
quotes him verbally at 1. 69. 


605. Loans y. Introduction. This is one of the specific passages 
assigning Boyan his age and princely court, and is confirmed by what the 
Chronicles narrate of Yan. 
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549. 6pama genitive after the negation, v. note to Haacnass J. 537. 


1. 6pamie Voc. of Oparna fem., the generic from 6parb, now the 
plural of 6pars in modern Russian. In the Chronicles it is the proper 
title with which to address members of the drufina, (or clan). 


702. 6pesnxs. One would expect the dual, Cf. 1. 713. 


549. Bpaxacaaeura: emend to Bpxw or Bpaw. Little is known of 
him: Rogvold his grandfather gave the city of Izyaslav? to Bryatislav. 
In 1159 the sons of Gl&b Rostislavié attacked Izyaslavl’ and carried 
Bryadislav off in chains: he was released by his first cousin once removed 
Rogvolod Borfsovié. In 1162 he with other Polotsk princes attacked 
Vladimir Mstislavié of Dorogobug, in 1180 was prince of Vitebsk and 
assisted Svyatoslav Vsévolodié of Kiev against the Rostislavidi of 
Smolénsk. 


764. Byii-mypy. From Tt. 190 p-Type Bceeosode one might expect 
mype: but vocatives of masculines seem to take e or y almost optionally, 
especially in this transitional language. 


80. Byu-myps. Generally translated ‘wild aurochs’ (Typ® bull, 6yi 
| 6ysTb to blow etc.). But this compound looks much more like a popular 
etymology from something foreign. An alliance with OorarHps, is 
plausible: save for the fact that the older form of this word is Oararnips, 
and it only occurs as late as 1240 ‘Bbaah boraryps.’ Still 6yl-ryps 
may be an earlier borrowing. I am inclined to associate it with the 
Cumanian [Codex Cumanicus pp. 31: and 44] dujuramen bujurumen | 
command: the termination /47 and THIpb is common in Turanian loan- 
words, e.g. alaTbipb (the mystic stone of the Ballads): and 77 is a common 
verbal inflection in the Turkish dialects. Aps-ryp* ‘fierce bull’ (v. 1. 190) 
I should be inclined to connect with the Cumania root iar ‘light. It 
would be a compliment: Oncken gives Arabian authority for the primitive 
Slav worship of the Sun, (called Ceapors cf. Sanskrit Svarga), and the 
lament of Yaroslavna (J. 621...), and the words OqMHb TH cBSTB 
cpbrani (1. 81) lend colour to this theory, especially as the poem 
is written by a man with dsoeenpre (a Christian who still affected ancient 
superstitions: v. Introduction §1). The Chronicles 1114 (Anam.) con- 
tain a curious Egyptian legend of Cpapors as the reforming monarch of 
the Golden Age succeeded by his son Counue the Sun, also, called 
Datbog. The derivation of 6orarsips [Turk éahader hero; Pol. bohater 
(loaned) Mongol dagatur ; Pers. behadur), in its older form OaratypS is 
very uncertain: but I incline to think 6y#-rypb has nothing to do with. 
this word. 


§2 NOTES.—-bbBI-BB 


458. 6» not a particle; but 2nd pers. aor. sing. 65ixb Obl Ob etc.: 
so Om next line 3rd pers. 


67. 6wse. The participle in 4 is here used without an auxiliary, as 
in modern Russian, and is intended to convey the notion of an effect that 
has failed, as in modern Russian e.g. a xoThab 6110 MMCaTb, HO pa3- 
ayéanb : 1 wanted to write but thought better of it. 


431. Ousamu. The Vepanrorckas noMo4%s, the mercenaries of Cernigov 
is mentioned in the Chronicles in Jaep. 1186. 

Buaa seems to mean, the commandant of such forces, to be equivalent 
to Bexbaowa chieftain [Mexiopancxifi]. It was a Byzantine utle Boies 
Bodras a Slav nobleman (Sophocles Byzantine Dictionary, probably 
borrowed straight from Orkhonski-Turkish dialects éué/a cf Cumanian 
buiurmen and G6yii-ryp» 1. 80. Weltmann tries to assimilate with 
6oaspuns, Serbian Bonbap: but this is doubtful. 


165. 6Owmu ummu instances of the Russian use of the infinitive in 
maxims e.g. JlepMOHTOBB 
ius ue 3a6nITh cBouxS AbTek 
Tlorn6umuxs 4a KpoBapoh HMBS... 
Kakhb pe NOHATS Waakyoyell wpb 
CBOKX. MOHHKHYBUINXS BBrBeH. 


118. Onde evo... a very corrupt passage. Some read no gy6i and 
translate ‘in the thickets’ from ¢y6s oak: putting a semicolon after nTHUh. 
I prefer no ody as a less violent alteration and read yxe-0o Oban ero 
yuacetTh MrHlb Ho Aoby. 

flim, in Russian Talib, is a Church Slav nominative: 006a@ is a 
rare word, for nopa Kaipes the occasion, and Jlams’s dictionary quotes a 
proverb 10 BCAKb Yach OBAH He yMacelubed: you won’t escape mis- 
fortune every time—pride goes before a fall. If so, Div is warding off 
misfortune with his screechings (v. 1.107). A scribe might well have 
substituted the easy 1006i%0 (in comparison) for mo-Zo06y. 

Note the alliteration in this line; and throughout this passage. © 

Dubenski however, gives authority for nodvo§iw meaning ‘as though’ 
e.g. Bos. awmmonucs BYbXalMa HBMUH Ha Noma noR06in urps, the 
Germans advanced in the field as though to a game. ? 


577. Btxarpagza v. notes BH 60 cBOHMM and OTHEIX®. 


330. Gran. Coinéd money was introduced into Russia comparatively 
jate; the primitive means of barter was in furs; hence the word 6a. 
A Oba, Obabka was the unit. 
- A Herara was 3, rpmreup 
A Phaaus was xh rpancns Cf. 1. 460. 
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This was also the basis of the poll-tax, collected after 1240 by the Mongol 
baskaki. Vuar. 1166 gives a curious list of valuables derived through 
_ Arctic trade, walrus-tooth (pu6ba sy6a), sable, ermine, black marten 
(JepHH Kyns), the fox (mecoxrs cf. neces) and the white wolf. 


186. 6ncoeu. Konéak is called the accursed; and 6$coxu is a variant 
on 6ycosuH (v. 1. 375 and note xapnauoes#). 


589. 6axyme the dual third person might have been expected. 
1. 6awems. For these forms vy. Introduction § VI. 


423. Bao. Gen. dual rp. cf. note @ en. 


74. Beaccoss. E ob is better than II opp. This is one of the 
Pagan reminiscences, characteristic of this poem. Ve/es is the Bulgarian 
form of Volos [Bonocn], a Slav pagan deity, zo¢ mentioned in the list of 
idols erected by Vladimir I in 980 at the Pagan revival. ‘And Viad{mir 
began his reign at Kiev by himself, and set up idols [xymuppi] on a hiil- 
top outside his palace [qBoph Tepempaniit]; Perdn of wood, his head 
silver, his whiskers gold; Khors, Dazbeg, and Stribog, and Sémorgi 
[variant Camopraa], and MokoS, and they sacrificed to them, calling 
them gods and offered to them their sons and daughters.’ 

Veles is well authenticated by Sakharov [Crazania Pyeckxaro Hapoza] 
as the god of cattle. WAy he should be an Apolio, to be ancestor [BHyK® 
_ should not be taken literally as grandson} of the great poet is not clear. 
Stribog was the god of winds; of the others little is known. 


Cf. 1. 596 Xptes, also a Bulgarian form. 


414. Besuxwit i.e. Svyatoslav Vsévolodovit Grand prince of Kfev. 


453. Beauroii Kuaoce, The poet starts ona fresh subsection to invoke 
the greatest contemporary prince to come to igot’s relief. These lines must 
have been written before [got’s escapc. The mention of these princes 
induces reminiscent appeals to the heroes of the past. 

It will be noted that Vsévolod is called Grand-Prince. After 1170, 
and before even, the position Suzdal had won entitled its ruler to this 
honour, formerly only held by the prince of Kiev: mdeed the latter as a 
powerless nominee is often styled, like any other territorial lord, Kuasp 
Kiegexiit. (e.g. 1182 Hnam.). 


362. secese cf. |. 760. 


54 NOTES.—BJ-BC 


765. Baadumipy Hropesuvs. If the vocative, no emendations are 
required: others emend to Hropesusy, taking Baanumipy as dative. Cf. 
note Bya-typy. 


97. eevyn. The simile of the wolf is very common. Cf. Chron. Nestor 
1096. U+ sxo 6ucTb nonyHoum u BcTaBb Lonakb oTbhxa OTb Bot 
BH ova BhiTH BOmWCKH: almost the tale of the were-wolf. The same 
metaphor is applied to Vséslav (1. 582); and illustrates the growth of such 
bogatyri as Vol’ga Svyatoslavic in later OnI1HHHI. 


558. enyue generally descendants: v. note on 7BBurte for plural in -e. 


456. Bowy. In 1182 Vsévolod Yurevié made war on the “Silver” 
Bolgars on the Don and asked aid of Svyatosliv Vsévolodi¢ (of Kiev). 
They came to an island called Isadi at the mouth of the Tsévt (ycTbe 
Ilénme) and there left all their boats [ram&hé Hw Hacanbt] advanced to a 
town OxoabHH; and the raid was successful. These Boigars seem to be 
more civilized than the other Turantans, and to have established trading 
centres. 

The writer of the Slévo flatters Vsévolod, and regrets his absence to 
aid the headstrong {gor. 


582. ¢6014x0ma There is no reason to take this to mean Vséslav was 
a were-wolf: it is the usual simile for great speed. Cf. note to esouu. 


560. sowzume plunge, pierce, here sheathe: sBepexenu, Russian 
BpexKeHALIe, injured maimed. 


483. sopoma a reference to the map shows the command of Yaroslav 
held over the Danubian trade. 


376. spanu cf. 1. 722. 


406. epeoceca a Bulgarian form BepsaTb BepsTa of Russian Bepesra 
whine BepesskaTb. Whenever the author of the Slévo uses Pagan names, 
he seems to copy Bulgarian forms. Or? from Beprayts to throw. 


79. Bceeeosoda, Vsévolod prince of Trubéesk (TrubeZ), near Starobub 
in the ryOepuia of Opes. For other references y. Introduction § II (14). 


S19. Beesosods. Vsévolod Varosldvic. (The poet now reproves other 
contemporaries)—Prince of Lutsk,the son of Yaroslav Izyaslavié of Lutsk. 


t And at midnight Bonyak got up and left the host and began 
whining like a wolf. 
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In 1180 he with Ryurik Rostislavi¢é marched against Svyatoslav 
Vsévolodovié of Kfev, and joined with him in 1182 in ‘a foray on the 
Pélovtsy. 


453. Bcesosode. Vsévolod Yurevié, called 6oxbm0e ru‘3 70 (the father of 
a large family) was the son of Yuri Dolgortki and grandson of Vladimir II. 
He was born in 1154 and in 1164 together with his brother Andréy expelled 
from Suzdal’ and visited Constantinople. In 1169 he took part in Andréy’s 
great attack on Kiev, which resulted in the virtual vassalage of Kiev to 
Vladimir Suzdalski i.e.—to the Northern capital). Vsévolod remained 
with his uncle Gléb, the new ruler of Kiev. In 1171 Gléb died, and, in the 
turmoil of succession to the disputed throne Vsévolod was appointed 
sovereign of Kiev by his brother, Andréy in 1171, but expelled by the 
Rostislavidi [v. Introduction I] $43]. In 1174 Andréy was murdered, and 
in 1175 Vsévolod was elected Prince by the citizens of Vladimir Suzdalski. 
After some differences with Svyatoslav Vsévolodovi¢ Cernigovski had been 
settled, in 1182 Vsévolod attacked therichand prosperous country [according 
to Andréyevski] of the Bolgars of the North: Izyaslav Glébovié his nephew 
was killed in this expedition: this is very fully described in Znam. 1182, 
with particular insistence on the boats (HacaqbI H raxbd), probably 
bridges of boats and water transport which he used so as to keep his 
communications up across the Volga. This is what the writer of the C.zoeo 
indicates by Boury Becant packpomutu (1.457). He left four daughters 
and eight sons and died in the year 1212. 


541. Beecaasy. Vséslav Bryaceslavié of Polédtsk, grandson of Izyaslay, 
and greatgrandson of Vladi{mir I, in 1044 succeeded to the principality of 
Poldétsk. In 1065 he made an assault on the free city of Pskov and in 
1066 on Névgorod, where he plundered the Cathedral Church of Saint 
Sophia, and burnt and looted the city. The Yaroslavi¢i (the descendants of 
Yaroslav I) took up arms, captured the city of Minsk and defeated Vséslav 
on the river Nemiga [? the Néman]. Izyasld4v Yaroslavié, Prince of Kiev, 
invited him toa conference and made overtures of peace; but treacherously 
imprisoned him and his two sons in 1067. In 1068 after the battle on the 
River Alta [or JIpta] against the Pdlovtsy, the citizens of Kiev demanded 
arms. Izyasldv declined: and the city rose in uproar, proclaimed Vséslav 
prince: Izyaslav had to flee into Poland. In 1069 Izyaslav returned with 
his Polish allies, and Vséslav avoided battle, and fled to Polotsk, (which 
Izyaslav besieged and captured) and thence to Névgorod, where he was 
refused admittance. In 1070 Vséslav regained Polotsk, expelled 
Svyatopélk Izyaslavié from that town; and was able to maintain a stout 
fight for eight years; Vladimir II Monomdakh could not undermine his 
independence. He died in 1101 and his name lingered on in folk-love as 
a magician, a knight with miraculous speed. 


56 NOTES.—BY-BBI 


It may be remarked that Bryddislav and Vasil’ko are names very 
common in the Polotsk family. 

Weltmann quotes the following passages from the Chronicles. ‘His 
mother bore this Vséslav through witch-craft. When he was born, he 
was wounded in the head, and the wizard [eo2x¢0] said to his mother :— 
“ Bind up this wound on him, and he shall bear it all his life ; therefore 
he shall be unmerciful in shedding blood.”’ [Iyem.] ‘Vséslav bears 
this on him to this day and, therefore is unmerciful in shedding blood.’ 
[ Taep. |. 


471. Bemynuma 2nd pers. dual. imperative. 

684. eseepocecs Mod. Russian BBepruyaca threw himself. 
26. Becxadame. v. note to meicsi0. 
73. Baocnwmu the perfective: i.e. sung to the end. 


120. escpooxcams There has been much conjecture and emendation. 
v. Abicht, Weltmann etc. I see no reason not to accept the word: as the 
imperfective of poquTs to beget, or tocause. Abichtand Dubenski derives 
the word from the Polish srozyé sige to become wild. 


320. eescmoua Abicht properly restores BB3cTOHA. 
457. evasameu imperfective: a continuous process. 


561. seexowucme no gradual decay: ‘galloped away’! I print emapEr 
with a capital: Glory is personified, like o6u za, ignominy. 


349. erimopowe BEITep3aTb to rend asunder. 


563. ew 60 The turmoil of the descendants of Vsévolod and other 
princes of his time had embroiled Russia. How great the treachery 
was, appears in 1172, when one Gléb was allied with the Pélovtsy, the 
‘wild’ tribes, and with Koncak, and by means of a forged letter seduces 
the Galician allies of Mstislav I. The Chronicler [Mnar.] uses a strong 
expression, a quotation which it is hard to see he could have known of: 
Bort 60 erga xoveTh WOKasHATO YenOBBKA, OTHHMETh y Hero yMb: 
When God wishes to punish a man, he drives him mad:———quem deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. Is the Latin a rendering of 

Ocot yap eb pev, oe 0 eiropoo’ bray 

Ta et’ agels tis e’s TO matverOar Tpary 
(Oed. Col.). or is there a Euripidean original? The point is 
important, as bearing on the education of medieval Russia. 
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Cf. Euripides fragments 

ov Oceds Beret aroheoa TpaT’ aTodppevol. 
and Sophocles Antigone 622 

Lopia yap & tov | kewoy eros répavra | Td KaKdv SoKety 
mor ecOrov / Tod eupmev Orw ppévas | Ocds &yer Tpos ray. 

Some instances may be culled from the Chronicles of Vséslav’s 
activity. His grandfather Izyaslav (born 981), in 988 had been made 
prince of Polotsk and died in 1001. . 

In 1066 Vséslav took Névgorod the Great (in the North) and was 
attacked by the Yaroslavici (i.e. the elder branches) (cf. 1. 580 orrsopa 
Bpata Hopyrpazy); and Vséslav at Minsk massacred the inhabitants. 
The armies met at the Nemiga cf. 1. 582; probably the Néman——) 
and on the 3rd March there was a fierce battle [OzreTh c’bua aa] and 
Vséslav was treacherously imprisoned with his two sons at Kfev (BEI 60 
CBOHMM KpaMOaMu...Ha mu38Hb Bcecnanamn f¢ (1. 563...). 

In 1067 the Pélovtsy invaded Russia anew and defeated Izyaslav, 
Vsévolod and Svyatoslav (i.e. the same three Yaroslavici of 1066) on the 
Alta [or JIpta]. In consequence Vséslav was released by the citizens of 
Kiev, held the throne for about nine months and was expelled; and avoided 
battle, when Izyaslav advanced on Kiev with Polish allies. Izyasldv 
captured Polotsk, which Vséslav re-gained in 1070 or 1071. 

In 1071 the Polovtsy were making forays near Neyatin for Nezatin]; 
and an interesting tale is tld of the exorcisms of Yan, with whom the 
Slévo also (1. 605 Tomy Bhmet Boauy...) associates Vséslav. 

In 1078 Svyatosla4v was driven to Tmutaraka4n by Vsévolod, and 
Gléb Svyatoslavié was murdered, ‘a merciful prince and charitable.’ In 
the same year Olég and Boris Vyaceslavic (v. notes to |. 212) led 
the Pagans on to Russian soil, and at the battle of the NeZatina Niva 
(v. same note) Boris was killed. Izyasla4v II was murdered on the 3rd. 
October and solemnly bewailed: the lament of Yaropolk his son is worth 
quoting. “Orde, orye Mol, ITO ecu DOMMNIS Oesb NeyaiH Ha cBbTS 
COMB, MHORE] HalacrhMu, UpiuMb orb TOT u or Sparta cBoea ?...” f 

In 1079 Roman Svyatoslavicé again led the Pdlovtsy against Russia. 
And so things went on: Yaropdélk, a prince praised by the Chronicle, was 
murdered in 1087 and in 1093 Yan (i.e. Boyan) again counsels peace. In 
1093 the Polovtsy were beaten at the Stugna (v. note to 1. 708) but 


+ Vydzemski thinks the incidents here narrated refer to Russia 
collectively: and that BcecaBabp is to be interpreted Panslavonic. Probably 
the writer of the Cuospo had not so wide an outlook. Also I am not 
inclined to think that the poet of the CzoBo would have found it in style 
to make BcecaaBe like Volga Vséslavié of the ballads, a wizard who 
could transform himself. 

+ ‘My father, my father, why hast thou lived happy in this world, but 
art now overtaken with many disasters from thy folks and thy brothers...’ 
The whole passage is fine and dignified. 
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Rostislav Vsévolodovié was drowned. And the home-land of Russia was 
desolated by the Pélovtsy, whilst Vladimir II and Svyatopdlk II bore the 
brunt of the fight. ‘ 

In 1096 Vasil’ko Rostislavié was brutally blinded by David Igorevic 
and David Svyatoslavié. 

In all these events Vséslav (who died in 1101) took little share after 
1070: and there is little mention in the Chronicle of his family: and none 
of Vséslav’s flight to Tmutarakdi, which may have arisen from a confusion 
with that of Svyatoslav in 1078. Vséslav was consolidating his power 
(mo em cyqaue, rpanet pagame) 1. 591), whilst there was a fearful 
assault from the Polovtsy (Koropow 60 6$mie Hacuuie |. 567), and the 
events here commemorated are his attempt to hold the throne of Kiev 
(Ha ceqbMoM®b BbxKy... 1. 569), and to maintain his independence (Ha 
#KH3HB Bcecaapaw |. 563). In connection with this passage read the 
section on Boydn in the Introduction and the note Ha Ce]bMOM®. 


757. ev1mea also used of birds to soar, hover; i.e. wind themselves. 
605. Bnweti, retain -ev. 

8. enwiti. This word is used of Seers, and always implies something 
of supernatural or magic powers. The special note on Boyan illustrates 
the suitability of the phrase. (v. Introduction). 

738. Isaxs v. Coxoay. 
207. Iunboenw. Olga, Vsévolod’s wife the daughter of Gléb Rostislavié 
Ryazanski. It is customary to name a woman by her patronymic. Cf. 


note to 1. 622. 


521. «sda. Warriors are often compared with hawks. 2300 the 
families: e.g. IOpifi Gombmoe rHb3qo. note Bceco.100e). 


150. n300 i.e. the brood, the descendants (Oxbropuyn) from Olég 
of Tmutarakan. 


286. dua a Little-Russian word: so Polish godzina hour. 


749. voroex% Emend to 20.1060, vocative or 10206m dative to agree 
with 7722. 


609. opasdy. This second use of the same word looks very much 
like a corruption of some rarer form. Cf. [Safatik] Goth gavazds disertus. 

As a mere conjecture I suggest uTuuio is adjectional and mruuio 
ropa3sqy means an augur by the flight of birds. 
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But I emend ryyprio in view of the passage in the 3aqonuiuna for 
which v. note wecario 1. 454. 
Kopmb emends Hu xuitpy, Hu ropaszy, 
HH TITHIO HH 3Bbpw HH 1a0y. 
which is too bold to accept, but accords very well with the description of 
Boaut in the ‘ Hymn of Boans’ (v. Introduction section on Boyan). 


235. ILopucaaewwu. This is generally taken to refer to Olég 
Svyatoslavic; to be a reflection on his mournful career—the personification 
of Pope, Sorrow, is common in Russian folk-tale and ballad——and to 
stand for ‘famed son of sorrow.’ Paucker cites a text: Komy THI ecTh - 
Tlepeacaapib, MHS Topecnapnbp——Thy Pereydslavl town is to me 
Woe-town. Olég was a descendant of Rognéda, who, according to Abicht 
was called ['opucaapa. In the fine lyrical passage in Hnam. describing 
the murder of Gléb of Suzdal (1175) the following phrase occurs, ‘O rope 
BaMb HeYecTHBHH! Uro ynoqoOuteca ropachpy ?’ 


At the same time, Ihave grave doubts as to whether [opucnasa4n 
is not a corruption. The word should be T‘opecaaBuus if the theory holds 
good but, above all, it is out of style. 

Considering that Boris Vyaéeslavié was associated with Olég, and 
that the words in the original MS. were undivided, a repetition of the r 
of Oneré O13’ by the scribe might well have happened. But further 
restoration is merely conjectural. ? IIpH Ons3t Bopucb HaByewH; or 
? interpret [opucaaBuys as a patronymic of Topucmasa e.g. lopuromosa, 
from rop6rb to burn. Or again ? alter to BopucaaBuyn famed in fight; 
with a play on his associate Bopucb. Ory? ropu 37a Baed it flamed, 
and evil was directed. 

On consideration, I prefer the emendation adopted in the text: as 
conveying a simple historical reference in terse language: and I read 
Bopuch 31a BueqH. 


557. Iopodencxiu i.e. TopoaHo in Minsk between the rivers Styr and 
Gorésna, a seat of the Polotsk family. For the expression compare 


1.77 tpy6nt TpyOaTs BB Hoph-rpans. 


637. 20p% as the genitive plural of copa. mountain makes little sense: 
I suggest zop» Church Slav gen. plural of rope. 


407. Iomecxua The remains of the original settlement of the Goths 
on the Black Sea. 


361. 2padoms dative plural. 


512. «pad acc. not -H nom. pl. 
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351. puduuya the word in the OnimuHEt, to designate the legendary 
Vladimir's feasting hall at Kfev. Originally the life-guards’ room (rpaqHS); 
then the private apartment of the sovereign. rpuquHb: henchmen: cf. 
Lithuanian grimice skt. grha house; root grdh. 


253. wpumsioms There seems to be nothing for it but to correct to 
rpeMHOTe. 


337. Tposnwti ceaunont... Svyatoslav was mot their father, save by 
some right of seniority. Perhaps omeus is used for the later OarwuiKa, 
I think this is an interpolation, on mere grounds of style. 

As some justification, we have the reading in II which points to some 
gross mis-spelling; and, secondly, that the words are in the ballad-style, 
(Buagumips CroapxHo-Kiescrit ; rposusri yaps Heanp Bacnabesuys) 
and may be a marginal note by a later hand in an original MS. cf. 1. 486. 


338. I'posow 6bameme; these words might be a separate sentence:—he 
was a terror to his foes for.... 


688. wycw u «e6edu The prose narration states that Igot was left at 
liberty and hunted daily.. Geese and swans were the royal fare at Kfev; 
cf. the OHHHBI parsim. and the folk-tales, in which the heroes are 
despatched to shoot geese and swans. 


264. dasewa Modern Russian qaBuya. Abicht conjecture Zameya afar. 


465. Haswds Pocmucaaewis (1140—1197) son of the Grand Prince 
Rostislav Mst{slavic¢, was twice installed by his father as prince of 
Névgorod (1154 and 1159); but the citizens, who inclined towards the 
' princes of Suzdal’ expelled him. Later he held the principality of Vitebsk. 
In 1168 he quarelled with Mstislav and joined the forces of Andréy 
Bogolyubski of Suzdal, and was one of the princes who in 1170 sacked 
Kiev. Andréy required the Rostislavici to vacate the southern yqbaut 
and give Kiev to prince Mikhalko, Andréy’s brother: Roman Rostislavié 
complied: Davyd and Mstislav Rostislavié refused and set up their brother 
Ryurik Rostislavi¢ as grand prince at Kiev. In 1180 David on the death | 
of his brother Roman obtained the principality of Smolénsk: he was un- 
popular; and in 1186 there was a revolt and massacre ‘in which many 
heads of the best citizens fell.’ In 1176, 1184 and 1185 Davyd campaigned 
against the Pélovtsy; and in 1181, 1190 and 1196 against the Olgoviéi. 
He entered a monastery some time after 1196 and died in 1197. 


238, [aorev6ooca exyxa means the Russian people, the enlighteners: 
cf. note tol. 74. JlaxnOors is the fertilizing sun of Sanskrit dagh to 
burn. For the accentuation v. Introduction p. xli. 
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1Si. Jasexe Cf. nar. 1185 a peye Caarocaann “naneqe ecm 
TOHAX.” | < 


382. 06a coxoza here {got and his brother Vsévolod. The verb is 
regular: dual 3rd pers. aorist. 


503. epemeaa v. Xunoea. 


107. JTues This unearthly being looks like the Div of the Arabian 
Nights, ultimately traceable to Persia, and the Sanskrit déva. god. 
Mesiopancxitt doubts if it can come from Persian direct; as it would have 
the form dav. Also v. § on Troydn when Div occurs as a deity. 

But taking the variants 7hBuna, WABHIIAa in the word for the Evil 
maiden the Slavs worshipped, (whose notion came down in folk-lore as 
the Swan-Siren 1e6e4b-7bBua), this Southern interchange of » and u is 
no difficulty. 

V. also Introduction on Zvoydm and the Pagan recollections and 
note on I. 288 o6uza UGpts personified. 

Dubenski cites Ps. 107 nepxy He6ec® for the form Bepxy = rave 
Tou ovuparay, and says wes may be the hoopoe, the érow of Aeschylus. 


595. 00 Kyps a much contested phrase. 
I, Taken by Leo Wiener, Weltmann and others as ‘by cock~crow’ 
xype cock. 

IY. ‘To the Lord of Tmutarakan. 

- In the Chronicles for 972, 1096, 1116, 1117 and 1165 the following 
confirmations are found; in Byzantine Greek, xpos, Kupés, KUpLos 
are used of the heir to the throne. 

(1) 972 Nestor. lounge Csatocuazn Bb mopors [cataracts] 

MH Hanane wa AKypa KHH3b MeyeHbRECHKIE.... 

(2) 1096 Nestor. Kypa [i.e. the Greek ruler] Boeza cp Moxosuy 

y Hepescuanaa. 

(3) 1116 Hnam. B ce »e xbro une Jleons Wapezsnas 3aTh 
Bonogumeph va xyp>» Onexcia Lapa.... 

(4) 1117 nam. Toro xe mabra ympe Hypo Axnerchi u Baa 
apcTcBo CHEB ero Hpans. 

(5) 1165 Hnam. Upn6txe ncp Uapsrpaga 6parans napeBays 
Kips Angzporux’ xb Apocnasy y Tasnys. 

III. But who was the Lord of Tmutarakan? Practically always only 
the Greeks bear the title. I suggest a corruption from Yyps the 
boundary god of the Russians. This would be the 61bBan's referred to 
in line 112; and as Tmutarakdn was the last outpost of Russian-Greek 
civilization, and had pagan temples in Strabo’s day (v. note HesHaemb 
1, 108), this theory provides an object; especially as Vséslav———and 
the writer of the Slévo-—had heathen sympathies. For confirmation 
v. ONITS © sHayeninv Poya. Bpemenuuxs Hun. Mock. 06m. X 1851. 
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» 694. Jones The second part of this section. This dialogue of the 
river-god with the Prince may be regarded as a result of the incantation: © 
it is curiously pagan. 


The conversation of Achilles and the Scamander is based ona 
similar idea: a closer parallel is found in the Russian batlads of Death 
and the river Cmopoguua [v. Ryb. I p. 467]. 


Bors Momozua He MHILyeTh, 

Tocyzapb Momoqua He KadyeTh.... 

Tlobxamb Ha 4y2KyO-7anbHyh CTOpoxymMky, 

Hobxant go pbhixn CmMopoguHkKH.... 

“CrasatHv MHB WoOpy Momoany 

Uro reyetb phka Cmoponqunka OnIcTpa H rposHa, 

A HpHYe pbka CmMopoquHka TexeTb OyATO BoRa OonoTHAS....” 
BsmMorHIcA OOpEH MoOzeWS, 

‘Ak TH Matymka OnicTpa pbxa CmopoquHEa! 

He Tomu, He ryOH MeHA oOpa MoZOnNA.’ 

Topopuna phxa CmopoquHka TakOBLI CIOBa:— 

“A TH, yHaIH TopoqHRH oOpri moxoyens! 

He a Te6a Tommw, He a ry6mH, 

A TONHTS Te6a ryOHTb YeCcTh-oxBaaa MoO RenKaa !” 


The superstition of river-gods is well-marked in the Russian ballads. 
Sukhan Odikhmdntyevié is turned into a stream; so is Dundy Ivdnovié; 
there is a Pskov legend that Olga,the mother of Svyatoslav I, the wise 
queen of Russia was transformed into the Bemukas Boupra. 


The poet of the Cuoso utilizes this pagan worship to make the river 
responsible for the drowning of Rostislav Vsévolodié (q.v. in note) and the 
saving of fgor. 

Similarly Sukh4n Odikhmdntyevié (Ryb. I p. 29) conversed with 
Mother Dnépr (Hnnpa) who cannot flow smoothly [cf. 531 He Cyma 
teyeTb of this poem] because the Tatars are sullying her flood. 

Koxonn dual. 


202. Jopoa This passage has always occasioned difficulty. I read 
Kad as participle of kaaTs, and emend yopora to Bopora, instead of to 
oporu, which seems to me weak. The sense is clear: Vsévolod was 
wounded, and forgot his homeland. 


574. domveca Simple aorist of domecxamsen Jomxnynw attingo v. 1. 662. 
where 3arge should be scanned sarbue. 


149. Openaseme It has been proposed to alter this to rpemaers q.v. 
But, on reference to the prose narrative, it will be seen that the Russians 
slept on the battle-field in confidence after their first day’s victory. 
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550. opyzavo Probably an interpolation: or else it means his next 
brother. 


159. [pyrov.0 guy. I.e. the second day’s battle. The omens are 
adverse. [Hu genitive of qeub as a masculine ‘i’ noun, like nyrs. 


603. dpysm Is this a specific reference to Vséslav in popular imagination 
as a were-wolf? No other interpretation seems plausible. But, if so, 
there is little sense. ‘//he had this power, it did not save him from 
disaster ?’ 

But I prefer to regard this as an error in the original MS., due toa 
scribe thinking of the later unhistorical ballads in which Vséslav was 
regarded as a wizard, and therefore to read, with Vydzemski zpb3% i.e. 
Tep3ni bold: or Possibly pas oposb, dear: which would not be as 
good sense. 


412. dpyocuna. As invariably in Early Russian, a collective governs a 
plural verb. 


582. Jyoymoxe Dudutki a cloister near Névgorod the Great. 


373. Avcxu, read mEcku and cf. Umar. 1134 qecka oKoHeqHaa rpoba 
Tocnogna the last board of Our Lord’s grave. 

The meaning is that the wooden boards of his palace have lost their 
wall-plates (common to this day in Scandinavia, on the wooden houses) 
and are collapsing, the wall-plates being the princes, and the palace 
Russia. 

According to Muxnosumb weeKa, ybcka=Tiva€ OlcKos, 0.H.G. fsc: 
€.g. BBMUCATH HA JbCKY. 


742. Oneuye Dubenski points out the feminine plural and genitive 
singular of feminines in a 4a Ma Wa wa in Church Slav ended in a, 
but in Russian in u; and that this e may be a transitional form. 


571. Oneuyw Weltmann suggests abauny, the grandfather's right; 
which would be much better sense: but why should the scribe make a 
mistake in difficilius ? Without accepting Vydzemski’s theories as to 
Helen, it seems to be yhBuuAa, or rather Jusuna, the Virgin worshipped 
by the primitive Slavs must here symbolize Cuapa, personified as else- 
where in this poem. 

The passage deals with Vséslav’s attempt to be Grand-Prince of. 
Kiev; or perhaps to retain the wbguua, his grandtathers Izyasldv’s 
portion of Polotsk. 
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If Oneuua be the correct reading, | suggest a comparison with the 
ancient ballads dealing with Vasili Ignat’evié [e.g. Pr16HuKops | p. 174]. 


BLIXOLHIa TypHua silaropyras 

cO CBOHMa CO TypaMH co QbTyMIKaMy, 

CUYWIOCh HATH MuMO Kieps rpazs, 

MuMO TYI0 CTBHY ropozoByh. 

Onn Buabuu Hanh Kiesomb 4yAHEIMb IY WHO 

oyb Toek Lu crbuok ropoyzoBsoen 

XOUATh Oneuua Tywia Kpacwaa 

BO pykaxb JepxuTb Kuury JlepaHHqoBy.... 

HO CTOABKO WHTAeTh, BABOEMB OHA Maser h. 

The Mother of Kiev in other versions identified with the Holy Virgin 

wailing over the woes of Russia and the Tatar victories. 


In support of this interpretation, cf. the 3azqonmjuua: eqHHa CTpana 
aKK WhKAA wWeHA IMAtOUleCA Ya’ CBOHXb HIIHHCKUMb ASbIKOMS: 
Apyrad Ke cTpaHa aKH HKaA AhBANAa Mpocomb aku Bb CBuphA, 
eluHa WiadieBHbIMb riacoMb. But consult also note Ha CebMOMS. 


290. Ineo and dnewua v. O6uda 288. 
157. emy camds. cub'b is prepositional. 


347, oceamsnoixe Weltmann explains this phrase as regiments in iron 
chain-armour v. |. 481. 


552. oemuoncny. Pearls were objects of great value: hence it here 
means pure, peerless. 


371. oewuiors older than xemayrs. Cf Turkish ienju, Mongol 
wxurorvs, and Chronicles Unar. 1175 and 1185, and Jlazp. 1155 for phrase 
BeIUKi *KeMUNI'S, i.e. a collection of pearls. 


627. oscecmounmne In older Russian akecTORI can also mean merciless, 
heavy metaphorically. 


26. ocueaa (also v. note MEIcaiw 1. 454). Abicht suggests this should 
be «xHBBIA, the feminine nom. and acc. plural; not -asthenenter. Unless 
the gus/z had two strings, in which crpyHs the dual must be read. 


295. o#upna altogether a difficult phrase. By supplying namars, itis 
easy to make sense ; aroused memories of past happy times: nessun 
maggior dolore Che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria. 

But this apart, it is easiest to take mupb (= fat and grease), as being 
‘abundance,’ and to supply for this line the xapHa eyamb: or as TyWa 
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cloud has an adjective mywawii obese, to suppose »XHpHA may mean 
clouded. The metaphor is easy, the running blobs of fat. sKups in 1. 356 
infra, clearly means prosperity. Abich alters yOyau into yOuH, cumaxb 
to cezax; others amend xupHa to MUpHa, peaceful. v. 325 and 356. 


266. Jasopoxaeme. In accordance with the Chronicles (v. narrative), 
I emend to 683- (4 COMMA IIOMOMS NOrsHallle ONATH Kb WONKOM'S, Toro 
AbIA 4TO Opa NOsHaIH KHA3H HW BOsBOpOTHIMCA OLIMNAa). Vsévolod 
was fighting bravely against odds. (He Mado My2xKeCTBO 10Ka3a). 


689. 3aempoxe older correcter form. 


474. 3a sema% E and C read sane because almost certainly a slip 
for 3a: 2aHe stands for 3a-H-e because of it ‘e.’ 


128. sanasa, There is no sense in 3anana (from nactH to fall). I 
emend to 3amaia (MaJlHTb -ATb to flame). Cf. 1. 49. 


435. Jacanoacnuxs a hunting-knife, formerly an implement of war 
_ carried in the right boot. 


662. samue cf. domre. 


76. 3eenums. Although both II and E vary, there is little doubt all 
the third person presents should endin Tb not rb. So inthe 3aqonmuHa: 
‘Ha Mocks KOHH pxXyTb, 3BbHHTb CuaBa No BceH semuH PyccKot.’ 


437. 3eouauu nom. plural pres. part. act. 
704. seseny read 3ezeHa, apesy being genitive. 
472. 3a1ama dual: crpemeua dual is an unavoidable emendation. 


374. saamoepocens gold-roofed; probably covered with some glittering 
metal. 


665. Hvopeeu v. prose narrative: which states that I[got escaped at 
sunset: when noracomla Beyepy 3apH. 


117. Hope. The battle is about to begin. tgot [v. narrative in 
Chronicle in Introduction] is concluding his march to the Don, amid 
ill-omens, and all the noises of the night. Incidentally, it may be added 
that Borodin in his fgof’s march has set this passage to weird and 
descriptive music. 
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507. Hiopw, dative of Mrops adjectival. 


4. Hvopa. Born 15-April 1151; in 1184 married Evfrésina Yaroslavna 
and died in 1201, leaving five sons. For the rest v. Introduction. 


182. udyme v. narrative (Introduction II §3) for a vivid account of the 
reinforcements. Mopa the Black Sea. 


415. usponu let fall, of feathers moult etc. 


537. Hesacaaes Izyaslav Vasil’kovié is not mentioned in the Chronicles; 
and this incident is unrecorded. But Vasil’ko Régvoldovié (the grandson 
of Vséslav had four sons, of whom the eldest Brydtislav is mentioned, as 
well as his brother Vsésiav: we may take it IzyAslav and Vsévolod were the 
other two. If so Onde should be npagéas greatgrandfather: the poet’s 
genealogies were not accurate, or else 245 must be interpreted ancestor. 

Régvold, Izyaslav’s father overcame all his brothers and seized the 
capital town of Polotsk, giving Brydadislav in 1158 the city of Izyaslavl’. In 
1127 Régvold was elected Prince by the citizens of Polotsk in the stead 
of his brother David. He died in 1129. 


519. Hwmeapr. Ingvar Yaroslévic, Prince of Dorogobug brother of 
Vsévolod Yarosldvié in 1180 attached himself to Ryurik Rostislavié who 
was holding Kiev against Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié Cernfgovski. In 1183 
or soon after he succeeded to Lutsk on the death of his brother Vsévolod. 
In the turmoils of the events after 1185 he took a sreat part; the date of 
his death is uncertain. 

His son Izyaslav, Prince of Lutsk, was killed at the fatal battle of 
Kalka in 1224, which subjected Russia to the Tatar yoke. 


232. wnoxodsuo a horse moving both side legs at once, each side in 
turn; also an ambler. 


32. Hemarny, literally, extended. Dubenski suggests crarny— 
strengthened. 


545. w cxomu 10 There has been much emendation and conjecture. 
E.g.—Abicht u cawmu evo na xpoew etc. I see no reason not to read 
u cd ZOMbID NA Kpocamu pexs. Others, e.g. Weltmann make greater 
changes: the last-named translates u esovcuau cco Ha Kpoeamr eosr.aaman 
npiodn have begun to dress. mnmuys as elsewhere nom. fem. I suggest 
7{uB% may be supplied as the bird of ill-omen. 

EnnoKce presumably the commander at the battle. 
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309. Kapnauocsa This has been one of the great conundrums of the 
Caoso. The word has no meaning. The following are some of the 
reconstructions. 


(1) Konsarp u Isa. But why should the copyist have boggled their 
names here and not elsewhere? Why should Kontak cry and Gza gallop? 


(2) Vydzemski—Zul Karnein, (Persian). This is very remote and 
not very apt. 


(3) A misreading of nuayp 4 ama, [= 2xena}+--So Weltmann. Cf. 
Jlapp. 1186 u OnIcTb Nad WU CTeHaHie. 

(4) Some form from Kapa chastisement personified, like o6uga, 
€.g. Kapa %KHBaA @ 31a, Kapa woKHAa like chastisement, KapHHa 4 
Ke etc. 

(5) Two Polovétski chieftains elsewhere unknown. All of these 
seem unlikely. 

I suggest the word is Cumanian for the Accurséd one. In 1184 
(Anam.) Konéak’s invasion is thus described: Homext Oame oxanbunit 
uM 6es00KHHIK H mpexaame Koudakb co MHORbCTBOMS JlonoBens Ha 
Pycb, MOXyMCd AKO NNBHHTH XOTA rpaysl pycKHlb wu noKeIwH OTHbMS. 
Bame 60 o6pbib Myxa TakoBaro OecypMeHHHa wKe cTphasame 
HHBLIMb OFHEMB; OAxy 60 Y HHXb JYUH TY3H camMocTphAHAH, OBA 
50 MyXKb MOKAMeTh HAMpADH.... 

‘The desperate and godless [ie. a Magian] and thrice-accurséd 
Konédék with a multitude of Pdlovtsy invaded Russia, bursting in as 
though to sack the cities of Russia and burn them. He had found a man, 
a Mussulman, who could aim living fire: for they had stiff bows, self- 
shooters, which fifty men could scarcely pull.’... 

Koné4k had got hold ofa man who knew how to manage the Greek fire, 
which Theophanes in 941 had used with such dire effect against Olég’s 
navy of boats, that had been dragged overland against Constantinople. 
The Russians on that occasion leaped into the sea at this ‘terrifying 
marvel’ [Jlapp. 941] of fire spouted out of pipes (Nestor XXVI). 

The Russians never mastered the art: the Turks gained Constantinople, 
through being more adaptable. 

In 1184, however, it profited the enemy but little; for this artificer was 
captured by the Russians. 

In the Codex Cumanians Kargizlu [by-form Khargezli] means 
maledictus; and this theory makes the sentence a poetical narration of 
the facts of the Chronicle. 

Cf. ‘algesli’ blessed, zdidem. 


171. Kanan The Kaydla is probably the Kagalnik in the First Don 
district, rising S.W. flows due West, crossing the Cerkasski and Rostévski 
okpyru [departments], or a river rising in the second Don district and 
flows S.S.W. into the Don. 
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242. xuxacyms The Tb is as often added on the termination axy, 
are: often in sentences conveying a general impression of frequency, or 
proverbial. 

KHKAaTB to cry ‘42, used for birds and not inept for ploughmen 
crying ‘Gee-up!’ 


121. xacxmoms KerTaTb, KeKTAaTb to cry like an eagle or hawk, 
cf. mexmome. 


572. xaswxamu a word very variously explained. 
(1) on crooks, flying like a witch on broomsticks—Abicht. 
(2) illusions or crutches or? emend to kibKaMH = ham-strings 
(nozKonbuKamu)— Weltmann. 

(3) some special implement of war—Vydazemski. 

The word primarily means a pole or stake: also craftiness, e.g. KINKH 
Bb HEM He 6%. This is the meaning I translate taking noqupsea, not 
as a slip for noqmepca [nognepers to prop up v. 1. 480] but as the simple 
aorist of moqMopoTs, [MopoTs to rip; WapHBars). 


373. xxmca, probably the same as KHuIIa, KHHCA [ and u often inter- 
changed in S. Russia]. Weltmann defines kuuca, as the ‘connecting- 
pieces of the roof-rafters.’ Wyazemski and Dal’ substantiate this inter- 
pretation. 


648. Ko6saxoea I emend -oey dative. 


34.5 Ko6axa Kobyak is mentioned with Konéak in 1150, when 
Svyatoslav in a//zance with the Pdlovtsy and his brothers seeks aid against 
Vsévolod of Stizdal’, who has treacherously imprisoned Svyatosldv’s son 
Gleb. This Svyatoslav was the eldest brother of Igot ; for he says to 
{got [Hmar. 1180] ‘I am older than Yaroslav, and thou, fgot, art older 
than Vsévolod, and now I am left in the position of a father to you.’ 
{i.e. as eldest son]. Igor was left at Cernigoyv to hold the rear: and was 
attacked by David of Smolénsk. fot, allied with Kobydk and Konts4k 
{mu and 4 dialectical varieties] was defeated and escaped in a boat with 
Kontsdk, and another Polovétski chieftain designated as Kosémp 
CoraHoBnyt ‘Goat Satanson.’ 

In 1183 Koné4k became unfriendly, for he invaded Russia and is 
called okaHbHbli. In 1184 at the battle on the Ugol Kobyak was 
captured (30th July 1184), and, as appears, from this narrative was 
conveyed to Kfev, and made to do obeisance, or else killed. 

Bonyak, another Polovsk chieftain, is also mentioned in 1185 [Tycm. 
nm.) ‘They disputed into which country they should go: Konéak wished 
to attack Kiev and avenge his brothers, saying ‘There have our men 
been oftentimes beaten: there was our great prince Bonydk killed.’ 

This is a confirmation of 1. 350—1. 
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640. xoswasiio KOBHIAb masc. feather-grass: cf. also KOBHIAATE to 
hobble, limp, halt. Probably here the steppe-grass. 


746. Kovaua Karan, Korat the original form of Xan; so Byzantine 
Greek Xayavos Xadvys, M. Lat. Chaganus Chacanus, Turkish Kaghan- 
According to Miklozi§,it was borrowed from the Avars in the seventh 
century, 


524. xoe used adverbially ‘why’ or ‘how.’ 


142. xoocyxu Koxyxt a S.W. Slav word for cloak (my6a, Tyxynb-— 
a full suba, waistless, generally of sheepskin, covering the whole body): 
very suitable in early spring on this expedition. 


47. xomonu This text, unlike the contemporary Chronicle, uses only 
this form; never KOHb. 

674. Usually punctuated Komonp noxyHomH: Osazyps cBucny 3a 
pbrow. ‘Horse at midnight’ is not very good sense: Vydzemski 
suggests roMOHS clamour: the Pdlovtsy were drunk on fermented milk 
(KYMBICS). 

Which feature is best abandoned of the story: the riotousness of the 
enemy, or the horse commissioned by Ovlur? 


55. xoneu» used adverbially. v. 1. 90. 
721. Konuaxe v Coxo.ay. 


621. Konia nowme Great doubts have been expressed whether this 
line belongs to the section of the poem which now begins—Yarosldvna’s 
complaint—as to the preceding. As Smolénsk is not on the Danube, 
there is no doubt that these words must be attached to Yarosldvna’s wail. 

Vydzemski and others suggest an emendation to noaTs (from noaTs): 
I do not see the improvement: I also do not accept that i” the Caoeo (as 
in the Briaunbl) we can admit of the common confusion of Jjon® and 
Tiyuai, nor of the use of J[yHali as river generally: examples of which 
recur everywhere in the Ballads. 

Retaining Konia it is possible either to regard the line as a gibing 
quotation from Boydn when Russian spears dd ring on the Danube, or 
to take it that Yarosld4vna in her imagination hears her father, Yaroslav 
of Galicia, preparing his men to relieve Igor. 

But compare the amended form 1. 756 épunu nowrs ka JlyHaenn. 
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I feel sure Komrtia is a corruption for some sound of evil omen: and, 
as B and K are easily confused, I suggest eonuan. Bonuasaa or Kpunca 
was the mourner or shrieker at funerals: also she sang when a bride was 
forcibly transported to her new master’s house. 

eonuwm> BOI means loud lamentation. 


168. xoniems dative plural. 


482. Koposeeu In medieval Russia Hopoas King and I[aps Tsar are 
only used of despotic rulers of alien nations or tribes, such as the Greeks, 
the Magyars, the Turanians. Here it is the King of the Hungarian 
Magyars. 


567. xomopoe Abichts suggest xomopot or xomopa from KoTopa dispute 
or enmity. The emendation is possible, but not necessary. Ifso, I would 
read xomopon. 


360. Kouwzceo. Howe in the Chronicles means a common Polovétski 
captive-slave. The derivation is clear; Cumanian Kuc, Kucermen coerce, 
cuté-&; with the termination of the agent. In 1170 one Gavril’kov, be- 
longing to Izyaslav, called a xowev gives information to the enemy, his 
kinsmen of the Pélovtsy. Cf. Turkish qus a groom or qu&¢i. 


In the Russian of the ballads xome became identified with the 
Mongol invaders, and was turned into a dread magician; later still, in the 
Cxasxu he is transformed into a giant of the Indian Pushkin sort, with 
his soul on an island, dreadfully guarded. 

Last of all, owing to a false derivation from kocTb bone, he became 
a deathless skeleton, a sort of wandering Jew, or miser: possibly a reflexion 
_ of the Mongol éeskak or tax-collector. 


214. xpamory xosauwe Middle Latin Carmu/a []lanp]: KoBaTs to 
hammer on the forge; but KoBb, KoBBI is used for an ill-plot, KoBapHoe 
Abn0, i.e. one who forges chains [KoBHI OKOBEI fetters Ba3H TyTAa etc.]. 


626. xposaewa full form feminine: Nom. plur. -HH -bIa -aa. 


87. Kypauu Kursk, situated at the meeting of the rivers Kura and 
Tuskor. The principality extended to the River Sefm, and from 1137 
became an yabab hereditarily held by the descendants of Svyatoslav 
OPgovié.. The line became extinct after 1280. 


87. xememu. KMeTB. Polish 4met a peasant, defined by Weltmann 
as a ‘settled villager, possessing his own single house [aBops 0HOJBO- 
pep] Old Prussian and Lith. Kumetis: peasant. 
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According to Cpesnercriii and Ilore6nsa from comes comitis: in Old 
Slav kMeTs is a judge or magnate; in Old Serb a vassal; in Slovenian, 
Cech and modern Serbian a peasant. 


76. Keen This form is older than Kieps; the xt, as in Church Slav, 
may have had a nasal value. 


623. xuveme cf. KHRaxyTb used of the birds: a sharp high note: 
€.g. swans: also to wail. 


315. «ade aya sweetheart or consort, either sex. Abicht notes that 
this word is found in Lycian inscriptions. 


635. «szadw an peace, love. cf. note to 1. 315. maga agreement. 
The akstract used for the concrete. 
The pre-position of the genitive to its noun, and the separation of 
Ha from BoH is distinctly curious. 
On 1. 635 (Ha JaqBI BO) we can take naqH as a possessive adjective. 


501. samuneckumy i.e. foreign, States belonging to the Latin Church. 
700. «zeanaewy dat. sing. masc. pret. participle nembaTb so cTmaBMy. 


334. «oy MO#Kb, or Ha means in Early Russian, wromg not merely 
lie. Cf. Jlapp. 1078 si06m10 Bora, a Opata cBoero HeHaBuA—OKb 
ectb—I love God, but hating my brother—is a ‘ lie.’ 

Kors reads xbay from xeua, lament. 
Weltmann a3sy advantage. 


346. «yxy mopa sLyKOMOpBe; wtyka is a grassy bend, in a bend of a 
river; so used in the Crastu: according to Abicht it here means the bend 
of the sea of Azov at the mouth of the Don. 


519. yuxs Lutsk, the principality of the Yarosldviti,is a town in 
Volhynia on the river Styr, said to date back to the seventh century. In 
1452 the principality was taken over by the Poles, and Polish border 
influence must have been strong. 


- 


44. .«yue x before the paletal vovels e and w can become 4 or 
according to dialect. In the Chronicles alternative forms are found, 
e.g, Konyaxs and KonaKs. 


659. my4y ?a feminine form equivalent to ayyB; (661) aya from 
aykb bow. One should read aya acc. plural. 


72 NOTES.—JIB-ME 


1. anno. For this phrase cf. inter alia Wnat. 1170. A aén0 HH 
6nIn0, Sparbe Bb3spaAye Ha Bomuw Momo... Were it not well brothers, 
looking to divine aid... 


311. «dems is found in E; omitted in II, but translated in the Russian 
version. Probably the omission in II was a printer’s error. 


591. .«wdems, xnazems dative plural. A general object is understood: 
and (cf. 1. 485 paya) I read with IL paqame, as it is unlikely paquTb 
Polish radzié (from the Teutonic) can be intended. 


In modern Russian CyQHTb H PAHTd is to think oneselfa competent 
judge in everything. 

pucKxaue raced do- implies as far as—the greatest distance; mpe- 
neoe- he crossed. 


576. .somems Instrumental of comparison. Such animal similes are 
quite in contemporary style. 


525. aauxou Polish. On line 501 the poet scoffs at Ingvar’s Latin 
foreign armament. Here he specifies. 


411. mecms ITapoxanw vy. note on I. 345 sud Ko6ars. 


In 1107 Bonydk and the elder Sarok4n made a foray on Luben (near 
Kiev), and forded the river Sul4. The Pdlovtsy were defeated, and fled 
beyond the river Khérol, and several chieftains were captured, Taz [cf. 
Strabo of dé ‘PwEdXavor Exovres oTpatnyov Tastor}; Sugr, Bonydk’s 
brother was killed. The Russian princes were Vladimir II, Olég 
Svyatoslavié, Svyatoslav Svyatoslavié, one Mstislav and a Vyatislav and 
a Yaropolk. 

In 1110 the Russian princes followed up their success at the battle 
on the rivers Degeya and Sdlnitsa. The implication here is that Sarukan 
has been at last avenged. 


419. mew instrumental plural. 


484. mewa a passage which makes nonsense. Most commentators 
emend BpeMeHBI to Opemena, ‘hurling burdens through the clouds’ a feat 
in good Ob1mHHa style, to describe IlyA Muromets but out of proportion 
in this accurate and poetical appreciation. 


I read MeyaBb peMeHHI upesb Baaxul; beating back the Wallachs 
of Moldavia with hunting-whips. Nestor, in his introductory descriptions 


of the peoples bordering on Russia, gives a very unflattering portraiture 
of the Roumanians and Wallachs. 
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432. Morymu v. Co movymer. 


730. Moaewm» the third section. The conversation of Gzak and 
Konéak, v. the prose narrative for another version: p. xxxiii. 


164. moana cf. Norse mjolnir. 


143. mocm» instruments ‘as bridges.’ Cf. a similar incident in the 
ckaska of Daniel the Hapless (AeaHacbeBb). Dubenski quotes from 
Nestor, where Vladimir commands: nepeOuTe LyTH, & MOCTHI MOCTHTE. 
‘beat out the roads and bridge the bridges.’ 


495. Mcmucaaee. Mstislav Rostislavié, the son of Rostislav Mstfslavié 
Prince of Smolénsk. In 1171 with his brother David (q. v.) he aided 
Vladimir Mstislavi¢ of Dorogobug to take Kiev, and in 1173 arrested 
Vsévolod Yurevic (q. v.) at Kfev and dethroned him in favour of Rurik 
(q. v.). Andréy Bogolytbski sent an ambassador to order Rurik to quit 
Kiev; Mstfslav, who was at that time abroad, shaved the ambassador’s head 
(thus converting him into a monk) and declined to be Andréy’s vassal. 
Andréy besieged Mstislav at VySgorod for nine weeks and was repulsed. 
In 1179 Mstislav was elected prince of Novgorod and successfully 
campaigned against the Esths. He died’in 1180. The Chroniclers say 
Mstislav was the jewel [ykpamenie] of Russia, warred only for glory, 
despised gold, gave all his booty to the Church and was universally 
beloved. 

The reference to Pomant might be to Roman Mstislavié q. v., in 
view of the references to the Lithuanians etc. 


520. Memucaaewuu v. genealogical table: the first cousins of Ingvar 
and Vsévolod. 
Note mpu and vemepe in Early Russian take the plural, not the dual. 


19. Mcmucaaey died 1033 or 1036. He battled against the Kozars 
(or Khazars) on the East; in 1022 crushed the Kasogs (or Kosogs); in 
1023 attacked Yaroslav at Kiev, and in 1031 aided Yarosl4v against the 
Galician cities. Nestor says for the year 1022: ‘Yaroslav proceeded to 
Beréstya. At this time Mstislav, who was at Tmutarakan, marched against 
the Kdsogi [I prefer the reading of E, which accords with the Chronicles 
for Kacombcrnimu]. Hearing of this, the Kasog prince Redélya advanced 
to meet him, and when the two hosts [mo01KoMma] confronted each other, 
Redélya said to Mstislav ‘ wherefore [ubco payu: this Old Slav genitive 
does mo¢ occur in Igof] should our men slay each other?’ It goes on to 
describe the single combat in which Mstislav prayed to the Mother of 
God and vanquished his foe. 


74 NOTES.—MY-HA 


437. Myocaumncn An impossible form. I restore to the simplest. 
rather than wyocaumuca. The mistake arose from a contamination with 
umbtb. Possibly myxanséca, 1st person dual. 


But for this form cf. I'ycm. 848 crpoenia QoOpora He HMAaMbe. 


454. mucsto npusemnmu v. note to |. 10. 
Also cf. this passage in the SayoHUHHa, reminiscent of several in 
the CsoBo. 
‘He mpopasuMca MBICIil0 10 3CMIAMH; NOMAHEMS Nepelxs AMS 
epemena; TOXBasuMb Sospuna [? Bosua] ropasHa wdsua Bb Kiews. 
Torb 6oApHH e0cxsadawme wopasnuA CBOA NEpCMU HA HUBLA CMpY Hh.’ 


443. momexs MBIT is mostly used of birds: Igof, the falcon, if in 
disgrace, should not have thus affronted the dignity of the house. 


633. memewu from myaTs to rush, hurl. 


671. mmpums The Donéts flows into the Don at Novo-Cerkdsk ; 
assuming Igof to be in captivity in the government of Voréned, from the 
Don to the Donéts would be at least 300 miles. 

The prose narrative is more explicit: it calls Ovlur Lavor ; names 
the town of JLoueiyp: and defines the line of march on the expedition as 
past the Donéts, the Oskol [or Vorksol] and the Sdlnitsa. 

Donéts,as a town,is (so says Vydzemski) the modern Slavyanoserbsk 
100 wersts from the river Tor, on the borders of Ekaterinoslav and 
Kharkov. [got took eleven days walking to Donéts (a Russian outpost), 
after wearing the horse out. 


364. a copaxs y. Bopureey. 
621. 2a ynau, i.e. in Galicia, Yarosla4vna’s home. 


225. ua Kanuny... A passage very hotly disputed, and very obscure. 
In the first place this battle took place on the Hexaruna HHBa. 
What can KHanHuy mean? 


(1) It might be the Cumanian Kam (also Turkish) blood. This is 
unlikely, 


{2) According to Weltmann it stands for kKoHuHY, from KoHS on end, 
the fatal field. - 


(3) It might stand for Ha oKaHBHY a desperate: the epithet applied to 
tyrannous and unscrupulous princes in the Chronicles e.g. 
Svyatopolk I. 
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(4) According to Paucker it might be the Polish 4az# silk-worm, and 
refer to Manonomy 7é7Awua. 


(5) It may be a river near the HemaruHa Hupa cf. Japp. 1152. 


Tlonyoma xb Yepxuropy nepemegme cHoBb; crama y ['ypuyesa, 
61u3b ropoya nepemeyme Kannup. 


The last is the simplest reading. If so, in 1. 229 Kaaazr must 
either be emended to Kannunt [so Weltmann]: or this line be taken to 
indicate the home of Svyatopélk’s father-in-law v. note cb Tos-2Ke infra. 


448. nanwve not from HUKHYTS but equivalent to modern Russian Ha 
HHUTO Ha HHVErO. 


330. napuunowe cf.1.69. The whole of this passage is repetition. 


569. Ha cedsmoms enum. Quite apart from special difficulties, there 
is no doubt that the whole of this passage is corrupt. Probably the order 
of the lines is misplaced, --The facts:—are that in 1065 Vséslav marched 
from Polotsk, attacked Pskov; in 1066 sacked Nédvgorod; but on the 3rd 
March 1066 was defeated on the Nemiga [or Nemen] with great slaughter: 
was treacherously induced to go South to Kiev: was imprisoned: released 
and for seven months ruled as Grand-Prince, fleeing secretly at the 
approach of Izyaslav and his Polish allies. 


I suggest the following re-arrangement and new reading of the lines. 


Kémopu 60 6éme nacismie 

orp seman Touduxwu. 

Ha ceqbmMomMs Binh Tpéaun 

Bpbxe Beecudny xopé6in. 

Omude xo Heen, 

cur Onay wny. 

Orrzopt Bpaté Hosyrpazy; 

pacmm6e cndsy Apédcaasy 

ckowi BouxémMb yo Hemuru cb Jlyayrors 
TBH KIWKAMH.... 


ymptore eAsnu 6s mp Kycul. 

Ha Hemnst..... 
i.e. Great feuds arose from the lands on the river Polota. In the seventh 
generation from Rurik, Vséslav cast lots—perhaps a Pagan ceremony—. 
He set out to the river /ssa (on the way to Pskov), forded it, taking off 
his thick white sheep-skin cloak (1ona).——{It is obvious no satisfactory 
sense can be got out of dmewwy: whereas this reading makes the passage 
a continuous narrative of action]-——-sacked Névgorod: he defeated some 
prince Yaroslav;—{possibly, Yaroslav Yaropélkovié who died in 1103—]: 
went to meet his foes at the Nemiga; was captured by wiles (nodnpoca) 
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after all (o xowu): but attained sovereignty: only to flee secretly from 
Belgorod. The great battle on the Nemiga was very fierce. 
The writer of the Caozo generally gives Vséslav great prominence, 
and shows close knowledge. 
[Course of corruption : 
1. ® unexuchensb6baywouony 
2. 0 neBuch c anO6bxW TY 
3. onbBunyce6bawby 
the change from 1 to 2 would be more easily followed if Cyrillic type had 
been available. In line!m and » are superscripts]. 


224. wa cyde i.e. his desire for fame led him to the Judgment-seat, a 
phrase for death, found in the BriaHHul. 


358. nacenawma. This plural verb is very hard to understand. I read 
Hachitianie in the imperfect: the continued result of the perfective nowysu. 


743. ua % read naw gen. loc. dual #. Konédk points out that the 
Pélovtsy will be Russianized. 


This brief dialogue no doubt is intended to point a moral. 
719. me for this negative of comparison cf. ]. 69. 


69. we 6ypa etc. A good instance of the primitive method of syntax 
of comparison, by negative: ‘it was not C was D, but A was B.’ i.e. like 
Con D, A on B. Cf. Vedic usage of dé in semi-subordinate sentences. 

For this metaphor v, Nestor 1096 u cOuma YrpbI akH BB MAB, 
AKO CE COKOAS CBUEAEMd 14.AUUM. 


52. we 6wao xs. Abicht reads we OnIN0 Ha. The meaning is that 
this valiant brood was not intended to be disgraced by defeat in the chase. 
or the battle-field. : 


677. ne 6wms He intimates to [gof that, unless he escapes, he will be 
slain by the returning hordes: Igof will not understand: it was dishonour- 
able to break parole and cheat the. enemy of their ransom. v. Prose 
narrative. I emend 6wmu or 6wueme. 


542. me 6w my is better than II He 6xIch TY; Ont 3rd pers. sing. aor.: 
He ObICTh Ty would be as good. 


466. we ea Baw gen. dual of TH. 
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428. we euocdy a passage often restored and emended. But Baxzy 
is a possible Church Slav form of suxy. 


276. %e docma For this phrase cf. Chron. Hnam. 1185 aKo u opyxba 
B pyky ero He JocTa. 


108. esnaemm (v. 470) unknown, or nameless (?) The following terms 
define the limits of the territory of the Pdlovtsy; ie. the Vélga, White 
Sea coast [ie. the ‘gulf of Onega ‘in the North], the land on the 
banks of the Sula, the sea of Azov [formerly called Cypoxt; after a 
trading centre Suroz in the Crimea] Kérsuri or Kherson i.e. the Cherson- 
nese, now the Crimea] and lastly, Tmutarakai, a principality named after 
its capital in the peninsula of Taman bordering on both the sea of Azov 
and the Black Sea. It was called Tauarapxa by Constantine Top¢v- 
poyevvyros. Strabo is useful in this connection. *ExarAeovre o ev 
apirrepa Tonixvy kal GAXos Acuny Xepporyowray. éxketTat yap 
ert THY peony Bplay & akpa peyary KaTa Tov TapamAow... ef FA 
iSpurat mods “HpaxAe:tov + [? connected with the Paxman. sre 
elements in the 6ximHHBI] arotxos Tov ev Ilovtw. Ev f} 10 Tis 
Tlapevov é lepov Saipovos Tivos. fie. ZhBuWa, WuBua. Herodotus 
IV 9 dealing with the Snake-maiden may have intended something 
co-related]. 

Meragv be THs TOAEWS Kat THs dx pas Arpéves TPES... KAL MET 
avrny Ayn orevorromos Kab’ oy paris? of Tavpoet oxvOiKov 
€Ovog [? c.f. the river Topp Chron. 1185] TO AYoTHpLov cvviaTavTo. 

Tmutarakdn is called 6 Tauvpaxov K6A7o¢ by Strabo, coupled with 
rf) Kapxwérov i.e. the gulf of Perekdp or Kerkinit. It served as a border- 
land for the w3z0w (descendants of the royal house who got no principality 
owing to the decease of their father) and went to carve themselves out a 
domain. It was in the midst of heathendom. 


623. e3xaems This must be amended: ? HesHaem’ or HesHaeMH in the 
foreign land. 


308. me xpncumu cf. Unat. 1151. Curia Usacnapa [Jlapirgosnyal 
Tlawowlaroca Hab 6patomMsb cBoumb BouwoyumMepomb——peye ‘Cero 
HaMa yae He KpBCHTH.’ 


1. e anno. A proem in which the poet approaches his subject 
and recalls the great epists of old. 


+ Cf. 3azonmuna: Mamaii xe Napb Hata UpHsEIBaTA OorH CBOR: 
TlepyHa, CaBana, Tamoxomia, Paxswa, I'ypca w BeAMKaro NOMOMIHHKa 
Axmera. 

t ? origin of Typ in 6yfi-ryps. 
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582. Hemuw v. notes of Vséslav. Supposed to be the river Néman 
(German Meme/) which rises in the Minsk province and flows by Minsk, 
Vilensk, Grodno and Kovno. 

These geographical names are inserted to show the extraordinary 
rapidity of Vséslav’s movements. From Névgorod to Pskov is 100 miles; 
from Pskov to Polotsk 200; from Polotsk to Kiev about 350; and from 
Polotsk to Minsk about 100; i.e. as the crow flies. 


588. Hemuam nom. dual possessive adjective. 


651. ne caaaa E reads necaana. I prefer UW. ‘If only I had not sent 
my tears to him across the waters,’ 


The order of words in IJ and E here varies. 


Tl a 6uIxb He Clata Kb HEMy Cle3b Ha MOpe paHo ApoBuaBHa paHO 
NWIAYET Db ..... 


E a OnXb.... cuesb Ha Mope paHo ApocnaBHa Ha MOph Mwayerb.... 


I prefer E as it does not repeat paHo: and begin the next sentence 
pano as in E. 


708. He maxo au. The contrast is introduced of the hostile river: 
and a new historical reference. 


In the year 1093, on the death of Vsévolod I, the Pélovtsy invaded 
Russia. Svyatopélk advised peace, but Vladimir (ITI) war. A fierce battle 
was fought on the river Stugna near Trepol’ (South of Kiev). Rostislav, 
Vladimir’s brother was drowned, and the Russians beaten. “ Rostislav 
began drowning before Vladimir’s eyes. Vladimir longed to grip hold of his 
brother and was nearly drowned in the attempt... Svyatopélk marched 
out to the river Zel4n [and another defeat ensued].... They dragged the 
river for Rostislav and found him, and his mother [of Polovsk blood] wept 
for him [H njakaca 10 HHMB MaTH ero] and all the people sorrowed 
mightily for him.” [Nestor]. 


708. He maxo-su If this is a question, I can only translate by taking 
He Tako-sH in the sense of oVKouy; ‘was it not thus that...’ or colloquially, 
‘She did turn up, didn’t she?’ 


521. ne awyda It has been suggested to emend to Hexyza, but it seems 
unnecessary. 


309. nu maso Cf. Mano Toro—emle Gorée far from it: or the Cockney 
‘not ‘alf’? : 


77. Hoenypadn Is this Novgorod Séverski, the principality of got, 
or Névgorod the Great? Probably the former. 
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496. HOCHTh BAaCh yMb Ha AbIO. I accept Kor$’’s emendation: tgot 
was the brother of the wife of Yaropdélk, the uncle of these two brothers: 
and so might be called yi maternal uncle. 


The ordinary emendation has been Ballh yMB. 


25. ws. In the text of [gof, 3 is often sounded but generally mute. 
So too » v. Introduction. 


620. 1s posu noca One of the corrupt and unintelligible lines. 
Sederholm translates ‘aber ihnen ackert horntragend Vieh die fetten 
Fluren’ and states that xo6orst are the loose sods of earth left by cattle or 
horses’ hooves; cites a ballad on the authority of Kauaiiqopuyrs. 


Out Obrarb-cKakalb Wo YHCTY 1om10 
XOOOTH MCTANIb 10 TOEMHHIMB IbcaMs. 

Vao6omee is the chaff after winnowing corn; and xkonuTO hoof, 
according to Sederholm, is used for the sods of loose earth raised by 
passing hooves. Jlaxb confirms the use of yxoOoTbe, but to xo6ors he 
gives the general meaning of ‘coil’ e.g. a tail, an elephant’s trunk, the 
twisted haft of the hammer, the proboscis of goat; a bow etc: something 
bent arch-wise.’ 

But this rendering is forced; and there is little authority for such an 
interpretation of co6omu. 

The meaning required is that Vladimir I (who as a younger son first 
held Smolénsk) fought for his country vigorously: whereas the latter 
princes of Smolénsk, though brothers, will not let their banners meet. I 
therefore read: 

H'b pO3bHO CA HMB XOOOTH NanlyTs, literally: ‘but to them at variance 
poles [the poles of their banners cmazu] waver at their hafts.’ For 
WaxaTb WaxaTbesa to waver, ramble: there is the authority of Sreznévski 
who cites from the 3agzoumuHa: DallyTca xopwrobu Sepyaru (cf. 1.146], 
an imitative passage: but showing that the author of the 3aqzonmHHa 
understood this sentence, as here interpreted: Vydzemski also quotes a 


ballad 
He ruymamsnch TOOok KpacHEA BLIb ZBBHIE; 


TeOa Opala Kb KpyKKH 2a xoOoTHCTHHA 
The fair maidens did not abhor thee: they chose thee for the rambling 
dance; xoO6orucrniu Vydzemski interprets Kom06poxenie, ‘gadding’ or 
‘roaming’ : the same sinuous sense which seems implied in all the diverse 
meanings of xoOoTs. 

If xo607T'b according to JJanb, in one meaning, is ‘the lower end of 
the handle of a pig-iron hammer’ it may presumably be applied to the 
lower end of other long tools: it also can be a lever [pnruarb]: ie. any- 
thing bent. 
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For maxarb in this sense: there is also the authority of Sreznévski ; 
paseneameca, and cf. Jlanb, 1axaTb MOrHJH: to visit the grave-yard; and 
generally to walk. 

This meaning may by derived from the to and fro motion of the 
ploughman naxapb. 

For this use of nawyms cf. 3ayqoHnuHHa: and v. note on 7op120e. 


31. nunnwnao. The poem was literally contemporary, and finished 
before 1187 when Yaroslav, King of Galicia died: the episode narrated 
occurring in 1185. 


352. Hamu. This exaggerated praise of Svyatoslav II for his campaign 
of 1184 incidentally reveals the limits of geographical knowledge. Cf. 
Mnar. 1111, where the Greeks, Hungarians, Poles and Cechs, and 
Romans are specified as distant nations. At the same time »mayu may 
mean ‘foreign’ in general; and Benequnn may be the Veneti of Rome 
(the Wends, now found in Southern Saxony, and formerly in Serbia) 
the usual translation of ‘ Venetians’ is most improbable. Safa¥{k derives 
HbMemb from the Vemeti of Czsars. 


83. o6a ecen. Notice the dual forms in full use. 


63. O6a noawu Sederholm suggests that the poem was written in 
two sections before and after the flight; the exultation at the finish being 
out of tune with the melancholy in the first part. 

Dubenski’s explanation is more convincing. He cites from the 
Chronicles the following passages. 

1097. icra Bacnabra w cBasama @ CHeMIe JOCKy Cb ned H 
B3OKHMA HA Nepch ero HW ChAocTa O6a-NOAH H He MOKeCTa yAepxRaTH. 


1104. Croame comune Bb kpys$, a nocpeyé Kpyra xpecTs, a 
nocpeys kKpecta cowHHe, a BHS Kpyra o6a-NoNH Ba CcomHMA a ONS 
COIHUeMb KpoMb Kpyra Ayra poraMH Ha chBepb. 

Thus 06a-nouH is from both sides i.e. past and present. 


288. O6uda One of the most poetic—and controverted—figures in the 
poem. The best translation would be U@pis, and this passage has led 
Vyadzemski and PetriSevi¢ to attribute classic models: indeed the note 
here is quite in the style of a Euripidean chorus, But the source is pure 
Russian.——Tposua 3emia is discussed in the Introduction. 


Strabo (v. note to xesuaemm) supplies evidence of a virgin-goddess— 
in the Crimea. Whether this cult can be attached to traditions of Helen 
of Troy, as Vydzemski puts forward is a matter of dispute. At any rate the 
OLIIHHH and ckasku have a regular cycle of tales of the Siren-Swan, who 
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sometimes turns into a snake and lives underground, or isa Fata Morgana 
erecting palaces on sloughs (v. 6blmHHHI of Mikhdylo Potyk and Jlanuso 
Bescuactupri, and Mappa Jle6eqb-mTuua). In these tales she is an un- 
faithful fairy-wife who ultimately elopes with KoSééy the Deathless, Tsar 
Vakhraméy Tugarin [the Tugorkan of history]. Here Mischief, Contumely, 
is personified as this legendary figure: the evil counterpart of Cana, 
glory (1. 224). 


Abpa, bua is a regular epithet.of this baleful being: and I suspect 
that the Southern Russian dialectical confusions of [=e] and wu, has 
led to a fusion of JIupuira the female Just and er da rg oe maiden. 
v. Note O6uzy 227. 


227. o6wdy 3a with the accusative, asa rule means after. Kuasa is 
objective genitive: ‘after the affront fo the prince.’ Vladimir is censured 
in the preceding lines; as not listening to Olég’s just claim for his father’s 
title to the principality of Cernigov. 


578. o6neuca not from o6bcuTs to send the evil spirit [Obes] into one; 
but o6pbinatb, o6BhbeuTh to cover up walls with hangings, e.g. curtains: 
‘he curtained himself.’ Note the locative without a preposition. 


200. Osapsexia Nestor relates of the Avars, or O6pe how after their 
defeat (in 796 by Charlemagne) their trace vanished utterly. He calls 
them Oépe. “The O6pm warred on the Slavs... They were great in 
stature and proud of mind and God destroyed them; so that they all 
perished, and not one was left: there is a proverb in Russia to this day, 
‘they are ruined like the Avars’ [norH6oma aru o0bps.”} 


675 Osesyps was this man a groom? derivation from Cumanian 
oviu his son frora ogu/ son. He whistled that the horse was ready. The 
writer of the Sidvo omits all that the Chronicle relates of the tremours 
and prayers of igor before departing. 


365. odneaxeme. A coruption. Either o7bsaxyrs or ogbBacte 2nd 
pers. plural. I prefer the latter. 


554. oowepesie a necklace; or in older Russian a fur collar. But why 
should the soul come out of his necklace. 


I emend upe3b aaTE 0 wepenté. The repetition or transference of 
the 3 turned marni (armour) into 3maro: as at line 487 o and the Cyrillic 
character @ for oTb have been confused: then 0 xepe.s was re-written 
oxepesie by an anxious scribe. Mepao is voice or throat, also mouth 
‘gucule (of a river, cannon etc.). The idea of the soul issuing forth from 
the mouth is very ancient and common. 
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572, o xonuw This cannot be Kons horse, a form studiously avoided 
in the text but xowe end. 
Notice the alliterations in x and ¢. 


141. Oxcamumu Late Greek €€apmiTov German Sammet, velvet: 
English sami¢e. 


394. O.xrcis wu Ceamocaae? i.e. Igof’s infant sons, born 1175 and 1177. 
His eldest son, Vladimir, accompanied the expedition, and in captivity 
married Konéak’s daughter. 


212. O.wsevs Ceamocaaeurs. The ancestor of igot and founder of the 
faction of the Ol’goviti was a very notable figure. The writer of the 
Cnozo is a declared partisan of this house, and says very little for 
Vladimir 11, who obtained the throne of Kiev, though one of the younger 
line. Yet the Chronicle does not exaggerate the merits of Viadimir II 
in concluding his obituary with the words [1126] ‘a terror to the heathen, 
faithful to his brothers, a lover of the poor and a good champion 
{eTpazanenup} for the Russian land.’ 


Olég Svyatoslavié, the grandson of Yaroslav I, is first noticed in 1075, 
when, with his brother Vladimir, he aids Bolestaw the King of Poland 
against the Cechs. In 1076 Svyatoslav his father died, and Olég received 
as his yu‘ the city of Viadfmir Volynsk, from which he was however 
ousted and dismissed to Tmutarakan. His brother Gléb was murdered 
in the same year 1078. Vsévolod’s injustice cost Russia dear; for in 1078 
Olég, and his first cousin Boris Vydéeslavié for the first time led the Pagan 
Pélovtsy on to Russian soil to fight Vsévolod, whom they defeated at 
Oriitsa [or SuZitsa, in Nestor Cpaxuma}. But Izyaslav Yaroslavié joined 
Vsévolod, and in the bloody battle on the NeZatin plain Boris Vyaéeslavié 
was slain (v. 1, 223). Izyasl4v was murdered in October of 1078, and his 
body was taken on boats to Gorodéts (just by Kiev): ‘and all the town 
thronged out to meet him, and received his body, and carried on asleigh 
[Ha cann]; and, to the hymns of the priests and the clergy he was borne 
into the city. The singing could not be heard for the weeping: all the 
city of Kiev mourned for him. Yaropéik came to meet him, and wept 
with his druZina.’ 

From this battle Olég barely escaped to Tmutarakan, and, with the 
connivance of Vsévolod, was arrested by the Pélovtsy and despatched to 
Constantinople, and thence sent to exile at Rhodes. 


However, in 1079, Roman his brother again with heathen allies 
attacked Vs¢volod, who bought his enemies off [crsopn mups]: whilst in 
1082 Osen, the chief of these Pélovtsy died. In 1084 or 85 David of 
Smolénsk (another brother of Olég) was established by Vsévolod at 
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Vladimir Volynsk. This is the period when Yan was influential in council 
(v. Introduction. Boyan). 


In 1093 the great battle on the Stugna was fought (v. note He Tako-2H) 
where Rostislav Vsévolodovié was drowned. 


In 1094 Olég again appears in the field, leading the Pdlovtsy of 
Tmutarakan and burning and sacking the city of Cernigov. This was 
held by Vladimir, afterwards Vladimir I] who deemed it prudent after an 
eight days’ siege to capitulate and retire to Pereydslavl’, 

The house of Kiev was eager to subdue the Pagans, but Olég was 
a doubtful ally, in 1095 and 1096 scornfully refusing succour, or to attend 
councils. In 1096 his insolence [He noiiqy Ha Cyq% Kb enHCKONOMD, 
uryMeHOMb H CMepzoM® [I will not come to the judgment of bishops, 
abbots and villeins] made war inevitable, and, after a 33 days’ siege 
of Cern{gov, he capitulated: he and his brother David were required to 
attend at Kiev. At this time Bonyak, the Polovsk leader was attacking 
Kiev, and Tugorkan (another leader) besieging Pereyaslavl’. Tugorkdn 
was defeated by Vladimir and his brother Svyatopélk at TrubeZ: 
Svyatopélk brought the body of Tugorkdn to Kfev—Tugorkdn was his 
father-in-law and foe [Thcta u Bpara] and buried it at the cross-roads. 
(CEU 231). 

Olég fled North, in 1096 was defeated on the River Klyazma (near 
Murom), whilst 1096-7 his brother David distinguished himself by joining 
in the conspiracy to blind Vasi?ko Rostislavié, with such gross treachery, 
that even at this time, all Russia rang with it.. 

Meanwhile Névgorod (the great Northern capital) would not admit 
Oiég, and Mstislav, the son of Vladimir II, successfully captured Olég’s 
Northern strongholds. 

In 1097, in view of the urgent danger from without, peace was 
patched up at Lyuibet% [on the Dnépr] and Olég was assigned Névgorod- 
Séverski, as a descendible yx, held in the third generation by the 
I got of this poem. 

In 1098 and 1101 Olég sat on the diets, but took no part in the 
campaigns until the year 1107, when the Pdélovtsy under Bonydk and 
Sarukan forded the Sul4, but were defeated and pursued as far as the 
river Khorol. In 1115 he died. 

As noted in the Introduction his grandson I got shewed an 
equal friendship for the Pélovtsy, and was just as vengeful towards the 
reigning house at Kiev. The poet of the Caopo, patriotic as his inclinations 
are, has no charity for the foes of the Olgoviti, whose relentless assaults 
on Russian unity he never blames. 


517. O.«voeuxu On reference to the prose narrative [v. Introduction] 
it will be seen that Svyatoslav sent to Rurik, David Rostfslavit, and 
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Svyatosldv Vsévolodovié for succour: possibly to others as well; those 
specified in the poem. The poet interrupts his appeal to the contemporary 
princes with a narrative of the attempts at relief. 


517. Osoeurn i.e. {got’s party which has gone to war. 

434. Oxzrcdepu v. Ch MorytH. 

227. O.mosy. xpaépa agrees with the implied genitive of this possessive. 
625. oxowo oOMa4duBaTh steep, or soak: future i.e. perfective form. 


531. ons This is a clear corruption: the forms OHH OHaro are 
modern Russian and, at that, rather legal. One might read onams thither: 
but I prefer roHo-rposHHME: this compound is justified by the references 
in the Chronicles. In 1130 [Tyem.] Mstislav, seeing the evil customs 
{snonpasie] of the Polotsk princes, banished them with their wives and 
children to Greece. They were accused of selling their subjects into 
slavery. If so, they deserved to be called roHorposHHii, cruel hunters. 
Cf, also Nestor 1066. 

The successive corruptions would be KoHO Kb OHEIM OHBIMS. 


142. opemmamu ara’ Aeyeuevoy. According to Abicht from the 
Cumanian e@rtwac defined in the Codex Cumanicus mantica duas habens 
peras. According to Meaiopaucxifi cf. Turkish 67¢ to cover; Persian 
ortme a covering. 

I prefer this theory to Weltmann who reads opHumamu, with a very 
difficult derivation, or PetruSevié from aprnua and apTaopat. 


477. Ocmoxricse. The poet here invokes Yarosl4v Vladimirkovié of 
Galicia (q.v.). In 98{ Vladimir I acquired Galicia from Poland and 
united it with Russia. This district was also called Ueppeuckie ropojia 
from Cerven, the principal town. During the years prior to the Synod 
of Lyubet (1097) these cities were governed by landless [uaroii] princes, 
Vasil’ko and Voleddéf Rostfslavité. and were acknowledged as their in- 
dependent omuuna by the Synod. 


After Yaroslav’s death (1187}, this line of rulers became extinct with 
Viadimir Yaroslavié ; and Romdn Mstisiavit of Volhynia was elected 
prince. After 1340 Galicia was re-incorporated with Poland. 

The word ocmomwese has occasioned. much doubt. Emendations 
such as OcMOTpOMbIcHe, the circumspect, ocmpomucae, keen-witted, are 
easy and obvious. Or again cmplumennili (cf. 1. 7 and 1. 607). 

Dubenski states there is historical annalistic authority for this name; 
and the Volhynian Chronicle has such names as Tocrompicns and 
SeMOMBICAb (962) 
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Vyazemski and PetriiSevié retain Ocwomwcse, with fantastic lore as 
to Pythagorean significations of the Eight senses, or even the Hindu 
notions of the Eight faculties of man. 

But in {1 E and C the first word of the line is Ta.mwuxw acc. plur., 2ot 
Tanmuxeii nom. sing. masc. Further, the poet of the Cxozo is exceptionally 
well acquainted with Galician geography and defines Yaroslav’s territory 
with great accuracy I therefore emend Ocmomoicae to ocazomu o Bucan, 
A mistake from ™ to 4 is easy in MS.; the rest is a scribe’s natural 
tendency to read mecze, especially in view of the use of mvcre in this 
text [v. macarie]. 

The Rivers San and Vistula, were Yarosld4y’s Polish frontier. 


Cf. my emendation to line 484 meuva. 


611. O emonamu. The second reminiscence of the great men of old; 
referring to Vladimir I. 


580. omeopy IIE have orrsopn, the same confusion of @ and o, 
refers to the capture of Névgorod. 


487. omeopaeww. TIE have otTBopaemm: the same confusion of 
and o. The reference is to Yaroslav’s influence over Kiev, e.g. in 1153 
and 1158. The Chronicles in this decade are full of details of conflicts 
with Galicia. 


336. omeue Svyatoslav was their first-cousin; unless orem is to be 
taken as 6aTiomKa; 1.e. on the supposition that as représentative of the 
elder branch Svyatoslav is called oTeI; (in later Russian OariontKa). It 
is easier to apply this passage to Igof’s father, Svyatoslav OPgovié and 
to suppress ‘rpo3HElii BemuKiit Kiescriii,’ 


205. omna gen. of oreHs old possessive, modern Russian ormoBcKili. 


576. omnwas, II. orb nux.: Weltmann reads oronyxzy thence. But 
the plurul pronoun can be understood, as referring to the citizens of Kiev: 
so I prefer II orb Hux. 

The writer of the C.rozo, as usual, follows the Chronicle very closely, 
When Izyaslav returned with his Polish allies, Vséslav clandestinely 
fled from Kiev to Bélgorod (now Bélgorodka), forty versts away, and 
thence to Polotsk. 


140. nasoszoxn Jlanb cites: —npinge Oners xo Kiepy Ko cBoemy 
Kus3i0 Uropy, wecuil 3aTa, HW DaBOMOKBI, OBOUIM, U BHHa, H BCAKOS 
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ysopoae. A passage which must have been in the mind of the writer of 
the Gxozo. [Olég arrived at Kfev and brought his prince Igot, gold, and 
woven robes (of cotton or silk), vegetables, and wines and patterned 
raiment]. Cf. also Nestor 544, 969, etc. 


226. Ilanoasomy from Tlamonoma. Vydzemski and Paucker suggest a 
derivation from 7é7Awua, and the word is repeated at line 366. This bed 
of green reeds has a Celtic touch, such as sometimes occurs elsewhere, 
e.g. in the On1a7HHBI, in Yaroslavna’s lament. 

Otherwise it occurred to me the word might be a corruption of mo0- 
nenomt ynoctxa (Little-Russian nomen, Polish popier); ynocrae being 
a double compound and suggesting ynokouBarb to lay to rest. 

Ilanonoma cf. nexena, Old Slav nmbxa, Cech pléna, plina, linen and 
awemAos méeTAwua. Miklozi§ adds Lithuanian Zlené; or pléné thread, 
Lat. fellis and Greek 7€\Aa (skin). 


500, nanopsu. According to Sreznévski nanop3ox’s a shoulder-blade, 
also cuirass. According to Abicht it is a misreading for npanopmu, Polish 
proporzec, proporcy; Little-Russian upanopems, and the meaning requisite 
for the passage is something that shakes the earth e.g. cavalry with lances 
and pennons. 

There is a word npanop, meaning standard, mpanopems the pennon 
on the lance, or the lance itself. wUpanopmjHkB in modern Russian 
stands for an ensign. 

Either interpretation is satisfactory. 


400. mnapodyoce, according to Abicht xof to be corrected into napzyute. 
The following extracts from the Chronicles illustrate this word. 964 (cited 
by Weltmann). 

Cratocaash Uropesxub erko xO akH Dapdycb BOHHH MHOTH 
TBopsue. In Hnam. 1160 Rostislav Mstislavié on his accession conciliates 
Svyatosldv Olgovié and gives him presents ; including a napzyctb and 
‘7Ba KOH Oopsa.’ 

It is hard to account for the ace termination. 


14. meperias epenens. It is difficult to dissociate this phrase from 
subsequent references to the time and date of Boydn, e.g. Ha CeqbMOMB 
Bbubé Tposuu (1. 569) and the historical invocations from Vlad{mir I 
downwards. These ‘first times’ must mean Rurik and the first Igor. 

Also v. note MbIczin. 


759. ITwpovowett a church founded in 1136 [Huar.]. 


277. IIups. The metaphor is of a marriage feast: amongst the guests 
would be the marriage-broker, the ceamw. Here the cpatw are the 
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enemy: the hosts (i.e. the Russians) could not give any more wine (or 
blood) as they were exhausted, and could not draw any more from their 
numberless nomad foes: there was insufficient of the wine they could 
provide to make the festival complete, i.e. to gain the victory. 


750. naewo gen. loc. dual nmeya. 


767. noGopan no6apan I emend no6opwim, nom. plur. masc. pres. 
part. act. of mo6opors perfective to conquer in fight (German ersérezten). 


395. mnosozoxocma cf. NaBONOKH supra MOBONOY to trail about; also 
used of clouds, o61aKa noBonoKIHCE Ha 10.3. 


504. mnoepsrowa from moBepraTs cast down. 


401. nowysuema, nodacma (2nd or 3rd p. dual aor.): Mpoctpomaca 
(3rd pers. plural aor.). 


119. no do6tw v. ObAH ero. 


680. nodeusawaca Church Slav for noqBuramaca. They rushed by 
as he galloped. I omit the second ca. This line has a gallopiny motion. 


536. nods xAuxome, ? read KIMKOMB instrumental singular. From 1067 
the Pdélovtsy were making serious inroads on Russian territory. 


480. mnodneps from nOA0HparTE. 


710. nooepowu xpath devour nom. sing. fem. past. part. act. 
uma is however nom. sing. masc. pres. part. instead of ambamlu fem. 


768. noaxu 1 emend nouxxet acc. plur. This spelling is in Early 
Russian more or less optional: the nom. plur. would nom. 


3. moaxy for reasons stated in the Introduction I follow the 
Pekdrski text (as emended by Siméni). The other forms used in I 
show that the scribe was converting the Russian vocalization to the 
orthodox Cyrillic norm. 


55. noaa Toaoceusxarco. VUmat. 1107, 1110, and 1152 give some in- 
dication of the extent of the Polovsk territory, beyond the River Sula, 
containing the rivers Khorol, Psel’, Golma, Vorksla, the towns Luben, 
Sarukan, Sugrov; ‘the land between the Vélga and the Dnépr.’ v. also 
HesHaem’s (note). 
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725. no #0310 03a a rod, 103bé brushwood. 


139. nomuawa maaTD lay hands on, seize. The nomads travelled in 
tents with their families: and, judging by the numbers of the Russian 
princes who intermarried with the Pdlovtsy (including {gots son Vladimir, 
when in captivity), their maidens must have been not altogether distasteful. 
—The enemy had retreated behind and beyond their tents, awaiting 
reinforcements, and the Russians pillaged. 


61. no mucseny Opeey v. note MbICTil. Is there a reminiscence of 
Yggdrasil, the tree of thought? the Russian rulers down to Vladimir I 
retained their Scandinavian tongue and tradition. 


560. mnonusums read -HTH infinitive: supply nopa: a common con- 
struction. [It is meet, time] to...... 
Or else 0HHBHTEe imper. 2nd pers. pl. 


180. mnopocw plural of nopoxt, Russian npaxt. Observe all through 
the alliterations and assonances. 


324. no Pyecxou sewau these words recur three times here: | suspect 
a corruption in the original MS. 


195. mocxowawe here 2nd or 3rd person singular, 
136. nomonmawa tToutaTb trample, 3rd plur. aor. 


44. nomamy. Dative: in modern Russian the instrumental is 
more common in this use e.g. OoraTHMb OnTb. DoraTs is the part 
participle passive of HOTATH (MOTHYTb, HOTHHATS); #, as usual in Russian, 
standing for @. 


439, nowemuns or nocumunxs. cf. xHTpEITi sly. i got tried to gain fame 
stealthily and without consultation. TWoxoTHms a suggested emendation 
would be rather tame. Cf. 1. 523. 


29. Hownems ace a new section. The narrative starts at 1. 38, 
Torga Hropp... 


437. npadndnww mpaxbayb greatgrandfather.—These are some of 
the older Russian terms of kinship and affinity. 


desepe} the husband's brother; ampoge the husband’s brother's wife.) $ £ 
ceexops the husband's father; ceexpoes the husband’s mother. ics 
[deeeps the husband's brother]; 3040sxa the husband’s sister. 53 


+ For these words cf. Gk. danp, Lat. fevir; socer socrus; German 
Schwager etc. 
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mecme—the wife’s father; mewa—-the wife’s mother. \ se 

ceoanuna or ceecme—the wife’s sister; ceoaxe—wife’s sister’s husband ae 
. -— A 

mypunxe—the wife’s brother; J £3 


3#m%—son-in-law or sister’s husband. 
cnoxa—daughter-in-law. 
neencmxa—daughter-in-law or brother’s wife. 


affinities in 
one family. 


maxuxa stepmother; omuume stepfather; nacwnoxs stepson; naducpuya 
stepdaughter; nachannuxs naemannuya nephew and niece generally: but 
cunoseus brother's son, 6pamanna brother's daughter: 6pamans first cousin 
otherwise JBOWpoqHHA Opars. - 


AOA, memxKa uncle, aunt generally. 
’ : § MA 
but 4% maternal uncle: fem. yiika. 


cmpw paternal uncle: empoa paternal aunt. 


exyxs grandson and 0n0% compounded with npa can denote an almost 

indefinite series: npawyps is a great-great-great-grandfather. 
These special designations do not quite exhaust the Russian vocabulary 

of relationship. 

Cousinship is expressed by dsoxpoduwt Cpame first cousin, mpoto- 
podneiii etc. 

Cousinship removed by the use of 2444 €.g. TpowpowHH aaqa, 
IJI€CMAHHHK, second cousin once removed of older—younger generation. 


187. npevopoduma. The Bulgarian forms pa aa, and Russian opo 
ono are used with free alternation as also in the Chronicles. 


718. npexaszonuso, It is rare to have the perfect part. act. used as a verb 
without an auxiliary. 


615. spursozdumu to nail.—Is there any sub-reference to the Russian 
legends of Svyatogér the Earth-giant buried underground by his own 
weight [v. Rybnfkov], to the Gogs and Magogs of the Cxasxu [v. 
Aeanacbess] over whom Alexander rolled the mountains, leaving trumpet- 
holes through which they blare their woe? Anyhow the line rings very 
much like the tales of the legendary Barbarossa waiting in a cave to rise 
at the trumpet-sound and save his people. 

Generally the writer seems to proclaim that Yaroslav I & Vladimir I 
held Russia in secure unity: that Vséslav even ordered and organized 
his principality, when it had become independent: but now there was no 
single rule; everyone acted with or against the enemy to maintain their 
own demesnes. 


606. npunnexy refrain e.g. in this poem, 3a panit Hropesn Oyero 
CBATBCHaBIN GA. 
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338. npumpenemass pu renders TpeneTaTb, to tremble, transitive. 

? read mpuTpenan’ in older Russian, to conquer, attain, vanquish: 
cf. 1. 543 which repeats the word. 

Abicht suggests reading npumpena mmo; but ‘to handle bodies’ is 
hardly good sense. 

Dubenski reads npumenass, quoting from the 3aqoHMHHa: H Haya- 
11a MHO3SH TuacH TpyOb paTHHxb LaacHTH, WH BapraHH menyms 
(=yaapswTb). Muaxsosump also gives authority for this form. 


658. mpocmpe 2nd pers. sing. simple aorist mpocrupaTb extend put 
out: cbnpaxe sof from ciparatb to join, but CNpAXxXHTb CHparuH to 
burn: 3arye, simiiarly sarbikaTb 3aTKHyTb choke up. v. WoT¥e (note). 
Also v. npoctpe (note). 


663. I[pucny HpbiCHyTb UphickaTb 3rd sing. aor. to spirt, burst. 


287. nycmetuu Unless we read nyctTsiHw, this must be taken as 
locative. 


78 & 629. IIlymuesm the principality of Vladimir, [got’s son, born 
1173, It is here that Yarosldvna, [got’s wife laments. Putivl’ is a town 
in the Kursk ry6epnHia on the River Seim. 


67. ncnm locative, as in older Russian, not needing a preposition. 
I prefer m&cHb, accusative, the reading of II. This word shows that 
C.4o6o is a subsequent title, and the original was a song (nbcHb).* But 
yco6unb below continues the locative construction: unless this is N.V.A. 
plural. v. Onewye. So 1}. 18. 


136. mnaxs Ji natkh for DATSKD is a better reading. 


610. pasena present part. nom. sing. masc. seam perhaps read 
4naniove acc. plural masc. of participles in nt yuan Hu, [or # auIu #1] (nom. 
plur. aie, yale; AMA, yUI; alla, yuja). But in Russian -yau became 
an indeclinable gerundive: and the strict rules of Church Slav are not 
observed in the Crozo. Anyhow sembi0gH or -044 must be the accusative 
agreement with kopa6u: or else aexbwulo in agreement with mu, but 
it is easiest to reject these emendations and take -yuH as the Russianized 
vocative: Church Slav yup. 


469. panenw. I should emend panenu old Russian nominative plural, 
or paHeHHH, full form. 


457. pacxponumu cf. kponuTs sprinkle. 
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138. paccywacs 3rd plur. aor. paccopniBaTbea disperse. 
523. pacawmucme for this verb cf. MOXHITHM® (note). 


242. pamacen : should be -ese regular Church Slav plural cf. cntHoBe 
in modern Russian. 
patali a vassal who held land by military service: thus also plough- | 
man who incites his horses. Cf. in 3aq0HWMHa ‘H Bb TO BpeMs... HH 
paTaH HH NacTyxH Bb Noah He KUHUOTS, a clear paraphrase of this 
sentence. 


20. Pedesa v. Memuc.zaey (note). 


461. pesann. from pbsatb, a section ‘bit.’ 6a in this sentence is 
probably the dual in concord with its two subjects. 


298. pexoema dual by implication: in full 6para pexkocta, 6parb 
6pary. 

438. pexocme 2nd pers. plural. Svyatosl4v intends more than [go¢ 
and Vsévolod whom he is addressing: or else, perhaps, emend to pekocra. 


745. pexs Boans etc. One of the most corrupt passages. These have 
been some of the suggestions:— 
(1) Adzcht transpose na. But HaxoqEI can only mean finds not 
expeditions. 
(2) Adtcht read n& crBopita sang of the hero or actor. 
(3) xoqHI emended to ropqHHH pride: or 10duHxw seasons. 
(4) Dubenski and others read ucxo AH. 

My reading is based on some of the conjectures. Certainly, trans- 
position is essential. 

The sense is: Boydn related the wars of Svyatoslav I against the 
the Kagan (or Kogan) of the Khozars: this Svyatoslav was killed in a 
fight against the Pecenegs and his skull used by the enemy as a drinking 
vessel. Hence xpomm not 6e3 new, out side the shoulders. In 1. 753 
the poet of the Caoso reapplies this quotation to Russia without Igof. 
Boyan not only sing of these nepewa epemena but also of those (cTapoe 
Bpema) and Yaroslav I [v. notes under these headings], and of Olég of 
Tmutarak4i, the ancestor of [gor. : 

I restore a3s to supply the sense in line 747. 3 often lapses before 
cm in the MS of the Caoso. 

Thus Boydn’s minstrelsy extended back to the glories of the first 
ages of Troydan (Rurik and his grand-children). It is observable that 
Olga the wife of fgof (the son of Rurik ¢ 945) laments him in these terms 
[cf. ne xpneumu] ye MH MyxKa CBOero He KpbcHTH. 
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13. pews must be the noun. 
80. Pew 1 read peye with II. against E. and C. 
66. puma nom, sing. masc. present participle pucTats ‘ gallop.’ 


495. Pomane. Pomanh MctucnaBuys prince of Galicia. In 1168 he was 
prince of Névgorod. In 1173 on his father’s death he took over the prin- 
cipality of Viadfmir Volynsk and was for fifteen years occupied with the 
defence and maintenance of his lands against the Yatvyagi and Lithuanians. 
His career is most interesting after 1187 the date of the death of Yaroslav 
of Galicia. Roman made a bold bid for the sovereignty of Galicia, and 
in 1202 took Kiev and set up Ingvar Yaroslavic (q.v.) as sovereign. But 
these details of a romantic life do not come into the purview of these 
notes. He was murdered by the Poles in 1205. 

If KorS’s emendation of ‘Ba cb yemb’ holds good, and there is 
authority for the fact that Yaropdlk (paternal uncle of Roman) was [gof's 
maternal uncle, thus making Igor himself related on the mother’s side 
it seems certain Pomanb McTucaaBpuyb must be the hero mentioned 
in this passage ; possibly MceTucaBt is his son. 

As the reference may be to Pomant PoctucuaByuyb but less probably, 
I append a note on him as well. 


22. Pomanoeu. I. The Old Slav (and Polish) dative single in ona 
(eBH) is common in this text. 

II. This is Roman Svyatoslavié of Tmutarakd4f, the grandson of 
Yaroslav I. Like many other Russian princes he was in alliance with 
Pagan foes against the head of the house. In 1079 (v. Nestor sué hoc anno) 
he advanced with his allies as far as the river Voin [in the principality of 
Pereyaslavl’]. Vsévolod I (who ruled at Kfev) met the army near 
Pereydslavl’, and made peace. Roman went back with his allies and was 
murdered by them: and ‘his bones still rest in that hostile soil.’ 


495. Pomans Pocmucaasuvs the son of Rost{slav Mstislavic, prince 
of Smolénsk and Grand Prince of Kiev. In 1151 he aided Izyaslav 
Mstislavic to save Kiev from Yuri Dolgoriki and defended Cernigov. 
In 1152 he came to the help of Izyaslav against Svyatoslav Olgovié; in 
1134 was elected to be prince of Névgorod, but expelled that same year. 
In 1158 he assisted Régvolod against other princes of Polétsk and in 1159 
took the part of Svyatoslav Olgovié agatnst Svyatoslav Vladimirovié; in 
1169 was amongst the army that, under Andréy Bogolyuibski, sacked Kiev. 
Andréy set Roman on the throne of Kiev but deposed him two years later 
and banished him to Smolénsk. By 1177 Roman had regained Kiev; but 
in 1177 Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié (celebrated in this poem) once more - 
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banished him to Smolénsk. The Chronicles praise Roman for his 
peacefulness, charity and piety, and at Smolénsk Roman seems to have 
been a thoughtful ruler. “He was very powerful but hated war, and only 
waged it perforce.” He died in 1180 [Mmar.] ‘And all the men of 
Smolénsk bewailed him, remembering his kindness of heart towards 
themselver; his sons wept for him bitterly; tear flowed down their faces.....’ 
Roman lost all his possessions in his efforts to improve Smolénsk, and 
died in poverty, and the citizens had to subscribe for his funeral rites. 


510. Pocu. Pew is as good. The Ro is a stream near Kfev, frequently 
mentioned in the Chronicles, e.g. 1151, 1187. The Sula is near the Roé. 


711. pocmpe pasctepers to grind. v. |. 658. 
732. pocmpnraseem 1st pers. dual present: future sense. v. note |. 437. 


56. Pyeuys Instrumental plural (soft form): the sons of Russia, 
with the patronymic 7c, Pycuub. 


Pyce. The historical meaning of this word has varied. 

At first it designated the Norse invaders of the Slavs: to this day the 
Finnish Auofssz stands for Swede. The conquerors were thus distinguished 
as Pyc» from their subjects; as appears from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
(911—945), who [De adm. imp. cap. 9] in naming the rapids of the Dnépr, 
gives their designations POrleri, in Norse, and oxAaPieri in Slav. 
The country was in Greek called ‘Pwoia. 

As the conquerors merged with the natives, and adopted Slav speech, 
the word Pycn, was first applied to the governing classes, and then to 
the Kiev district, not to Suzdal, Novgorod, or other outlying dependencies 
and colonies. 

In the reign of Alexis (1654—1670) the modern name Poccia first 
came into use, being modelled on the Greek form: variants such as Pycia 
also appear. The adjectival form is still pycexili, poccificxi#t being only 
used in official documents. 


116. wu. Church Slav imperative 2nd pers. sing. pea: equivalent 
to the Russian c1o0BHo like. 


469. pucxawme plural verb with collective, as always. 
618. Pwpuxoeu Naewdosew i.e. Ryurik and Davyd Rostislavié q.v. 


The Rostislaviti contested Kiev against Svyatosla4v Vsévolodié and the 
Olgoviti; and there was eternal discord. 
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465. Pwpuxs Poemucaaeurs, son of Rostislav Mstislavité, Grand Prince 
of Kfev, and great-grandson of Vladimir II is first mentioned about 1157 
as Prince of Ovrué. From 1159—1169 (when his father died), his name 
occurs in many small civil fights and feuds. In 1169 he joined in electing 
Mstislav Izyaslavit to the throne of Kiev, and made an expedition against 
the Pélovtsy; in 1170 he was in the army of Andréy Bogolyubski that 
sacked Kiev: and was set up as prince of Névgorod, where the free 
atmosphere did not suit him, for in 1174 he was back again at Ovrué. 
Andréy Bogolyttbski suspected him of being implicated in the murder of 
his brother Gléb Yurevié (v. Introduction II §13) and wanted to purge 
Southern Russia of the Rostislaviti: Ryurik seized Kfev in 1174, but was 
compelled to retire to Bélgorod, on the approach of Andréy with a 
formidable army. In 1177 he made an unsuccessful foray on the Pdlovtsy 
——he had married a daughter of the Polovsk chieftain Beluk and 
resigned Kfev to Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié Cernigovski ‘not wishing to 
devastate the Russian land.” In 1180 Svyatosl4v was again in flight 
beyond the Dnépr, and Ryurik reoccupied the throne; but resigned it 
anew for ‘he loved peace more than war and wished to live in brotherly 
love.’ In 1183 he with Svyatoslav, the Grand Prince, defeated the Pélovtsy, 
and, on Svyatoslav's death in 1154, finally succeeded to the throne: to be 
dethroned again, and die at Cernigov in 1215, after some further years 
of similar family feuds and raids on the nomads. 


489. Ca4smanu. Generally taken asa variant of Cyamanu Sultans. 
But there is little trace of the Arabic form in sa/tan being found in Russia 
at this date; and there would not be a plurality of sultans to chase dehind 
Yaroslav’s territories. 1 suggest reading Campraup, the men of Salatyn, 
a reg on in the Lower Tatra, the mountainous district whence came the 
barbarian auxiliaries such as the Topéaki v. co Tampanw. 

Note 3a 3¢MIAMu in the instrumental defining Carbraun, and not 
governed by the verb. 


106. céucmes sempune ...cmazéu. A passage over which there has 
been much dispute. Unless emended, it makes no sense. It is omitted 
in K, but translated in the version annexed ‘a noise of beasts arose in 
their lairs.’ 

Abicht's restoration is cBecTb 3BbpHHt BECTAa; abi Juss etc. 
Weltmann: cBHCTS 3BbpHHS Becta, aby JuB, commenting that 
the sudden attack of the Russians disturbed the enemy, who with shrill 
horns gave the alarm. 
I suggest, as less violent, to read: 
CBucTL 8BbpHHb BEICTA; 
BbBLI JMB KPHYeCTL BPbXy ApeRa. 
8bBHI being the present participle active of sBaTb. 
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82. Cenm«vii. This may be a title; e.g. in the treaty of Olég with 
the Greeks (912 a.D.) the subordinate princes are called Conmawa Kunava. 


> 


233. Ceamot Cogiiw undoubtedly confuses the burial-place of Izyaslav 
Yaroslavié, Svyatopdlk’s father, also slain at this battle with that of 
Tugorkdn. Izyaslav amid great weeping was taken by Yaropélk his son, 
prince of VySegérod, to the Church of the: Holy Mother of God at Kiev. 
Nestor LXX]. 

v. Ch-Toa xe. 


22. Ceamecaasuuw. The & is sounded. In Older Russian «40 and 
not 4¥y is regular. 


351. Ceamocaasiu i.e. Svyatoslav II] Vsévolodovié, first cousin of 
Igot. 


336. Cenmzcaaes. If this stands for Svyatoslav Orgovit, Igof’s father, 
the following brief account of his career is apposite. Svyatoslav Oi’ govié, 
the grandson of Svyatoslav, about the year 1137 was invited by the citizens 
of Novgorod the Great to be their prince, a position he forfeited in 1138, 
and could not maintain on a subsequent attempt in 1140. On the accession 
of Vsévolod Ol govié his brother to the throne of Kiev, he attacked 
Andréy Vladimirovié to expel him from the principality of Pereydslavl’, 
and was repulsed. In 1142 he and his brother Igot were discontented 
with the shares allotted by Vsévolod Ol *govic, who would not give them 
Névgorod-SeVerski nor the land of the Vyatici. So they allied themselves 
with the princes of Cern{fgov, and under this compulsion Svyatoslav ob- 
tained Cernoritsk and Kletsk. In 1146 Vsévolod died, and was succeeded 
by Igor OF govid, who was soon expelied by the citizens of Kfev; and 
Izyaslav Mstislavié (his second cousin once removed) replaced him. 


Hereupon Svyatoslav in alliance with Yuri Vladimirovit of Stizdal’ 
(his second cousin and uncle of Izyaslav Mstfslavit), Vladfmir of Ryazan 
and Berladnik, the exile from Galicia, attacked Izyaslav, who found allies 
in the Davyditi of Cernigov. Again Svyatoslav almost failed ; dut, in 
alliance with the Pélovisy, he enforced peace. In 1147 {gof, his brother, 
was murdered at Kiev. Fighting broke out anew: Svyatoslav and Yuri 
expelled Izyaslav from Kiev; and Svyatosldv was assigned the territories 
of Kursk Ilocemse (the country, round the river Seim or Ceiims), Snov 
and Slutsk; and Yuri held Kfev for Suzdal, until the great defeat on the 
river Stugna (v. note He Tako-sH) ; he fled after this battle, and Izyaslav 
Davydovié was instated at Kiev, and gave Cernigov to Svyatoslav of his 
own good grace: but this did not purchase fidelity, for Izyaslav Davydovie 
attributed to Svyatosldv a defeat at the hands of Yaroslav the King of 
Galicia, and had to quit Kiev. 
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Svyatoslav then attached himself to the next ruler at Kiev, Rostislav, 
the brother of Izyaslav Mstfslavié; but veered round again to. Izyaslav 
Davydovié on hearing, that Andréy Yurevit, the powerful monarch of 
Suzdal, was prepared to support this claimant. 


Svyatoslav died in 1165. 


These details illustrate how all through medieval Russian history 
there was no patriotism. Collateral inheritance, assignment of territories 
for life, uncertainty of tenure, made these princes careless of everything 
save their own advancement, and Svyatosldv, his father Olég, and his 
son Igot, the hero of this tale, were all equally ready to assail or to utilize 
the pagan invaders. When the Mongols were established at Saray (near 
Pereydslavl’), servility was added to the vices of disunion. 

These details also serve to confirm that the reference in the text is 
to Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié, the prince of Kiev, and to his campaign of 
1154, and that orelb must be interpreted 6aTiomka. I think rpo3HHit 
BetuKit Kiesckit a marginal gloss interpolated. 


208. cawuaa, o6viuaa something like 7Oeow €Oecw. Generally com- 
pare the prose narrative in Mnar., which confirms this account of 
Vsévolod’s prowess. 


446. Ce 340 a line difficult to construe. 


If kHaxKe is adjectival, it is forcing a possessive adjective too far to 
make it mean ‘the evil proceeding from the princes,’ or ‘the mtsfortune 
of the prince’; and, farther, if HemocoOie be predicative, it must be in the 
dative or instrumental. 

To read kHwxeMb for KHAxKeMD dative plural does not make things 
much easier. 

I suggest, ce 310, KHaxxe MH, He 10coOHMO: with all the more con- 
fidence, in view of the assonance of Puma zu/ra. 

It is also possible to read HB ce 300, KHAIKe MH, He nO CO6m: i.e. 
but this woe, my liege, stands xot alone, .... for they are crying out at 
RT inteeets 


48. cunerco ony. 


I. The gen. masc. sing. of adjectives is regularly 070 €20, as in Church 
Slav: not ao #10 as in modern Russian. 


I]. The genitive in this sentence seems to have the general distributive 
meaning of the Homeric use: e.g. Iliad. X 352; and, negatively 


XVII 372: af yap te Boay Tpopeperrepal eioty EAKEEvaL... 
vetuio Babeins—vepos d od paivero Tacns yains. 
III. The Don was well beyond the bound of ‘ Pyes,’ 
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61. cxaua present part., nom. sing. masc. 


76. caaea. This personification is used throughout the Caono: the 
opposite quality is o6uza, UBpts. For a full note v. 1. 288. 


763. Caasa Hiopw Ceamocaas.suua-a in E; panyb in I]. This points 
out to a difficult reading in the lost MS.; I accept CaaTocaaBn4s, taking 
these forms as vocatives not datives. 


135. casas This phrase repeated from]. 99 makes it doubtful whether 
cuaBEt should not be read in the first passage. But the meaning is the 
same. 


63. cae. Dubenski suggests altering crzaew to caBbu from como- 
Beli nightingale. I prefer the text as easier sense. 


643. Caoeymuun. Abicht Weltmann and Dubenski Maksimovic and 
most of the commentators agree that Caopyra is the Cossack name of 
the Don: perhaps the word should be sfe//ed Cnaspyta. The word is 
here used to personify the rivergod and give hima patronymic. Yaroslavna 
here speaks of the victory of Svyatosl4v Vsévolodi¢ over Kobydk for 
notes on which v. line 345. 


311. cmarvy cmara Little-Russian for xap® heat, also drought. 


664. cmopuu generally taken to be nom. plural: cf. cyMepku CyMopoKS 
darkness; cf. Mparb zdem: in Church Slav compaxs. 


607. cmom«senout Vyazemski reads cMbicneHy. The emendation is 
welcome but not necessary. 


404. cnececa The sense requires esanececa. Cf. daqoumHa ‘ Bosue- 
ceca caapa Pyckad mo BCeH 3eMIH.’ 


583. cnone for this metaphor of sowing and reaping cf. 1. 257. 


732. coxoruva i.e. Viadimir, [gof's son. Vladimir did in fact marry 
Konéak’s daughter. 


386. coxo1oma dat. dual. mpnbmuaau perf. part. active having been 
unhorsed, going on foot. Notice the alliteration. 


153. coxoay xpewemy probably references to Polovétski chieftains so 
called. 
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Tsaxe and Konuaxs. Both of these are historical, v. Introduction; 
but it may not be fortuitous that the Codex Cumanicus provides 
emblematic meanings to their names Cosac [ck] the vigilant, Konucak 
the envious. If my reading of KapHanaaa (q.v.) holds good, such plays 
on Turanian words would not be out of place, especially as the friendly 
intercourse with the tame Pédlovtsy, the Petenegs and the Bepenyuya, 
the constant intermarriages must have made Cumanian familiar. Thus, 
too, there is a play between OécoBH (q.v.) devilish and OycoBa (q.v.) ; 
cf. one leader of the Pélovtsy in the Chronicles called Koseab Coronauns 
the Goat Satanson ! 


306. Coxoas. Either Igof, in which case NTHIb must be the enemy; 
more probably the enemy, who has led Igor and his men into captivity. 
6ba pres. part. masc. sing., cf. ckaqa. 


391. coanua. The simile of the heavenly bodies is common in this 
style. Cf. the death of Olga, Nestor 6477969: ‘She was the baptist of 
Christian lard, like the dawn before the sun: like the gloaming before 
the light, like the moon at night-time.’ 

The suns are fgof and Vsévolod; the ctabna (cT016% is also declined 
as though it were cromns) stand for Svyatoslav Orgovig, Igor’s nephew, 
and Olég, the younger son of Igof. Viadimir Igorevié accompanied the 
expedition : but the obloquy may be supposed to cover both. 


656. cowue. This passage rings like a Pagan hymn to the Sun-god. 


754. Coanwe. The last jubilant section of Part III the deliverance of 
Igof. All the omens are good: the sun is zof obscured: the maidens of 
Galicia sing, not the mourners. 


363. cons. It is curious that the Slavonic languages, with three 
different words for sleep (ApeMIATb, ClaTb, CHYTb) have no expression 
for ‘dream’: not even such a secondary form as the Latin somniare. 


49. enaza. This passage has been the occasion of many conjectures. 
Abicht reads cmaBa, a violent alteration. Certainly emasza from cnarh 
to sleep or ciacTH, cnagzars to fall is unsatisfactory. 


1] suggest ctlaaa, and translate accordingly, for zanuTs to burn; cf. 
Chronicles Har. 1180 pacnowbea rubBomb (where the Chronicle here 
drops into a poetical style, not unlike the CxoBo) he was incensed with 
anger. If so, there is no reason to change noxorn from noxorTb lust; and 
the imperfective verb cmasa, [cman perfective] followed by sactynu 
(perfective), suggests an inceptive, and would make a very good contrast. 
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Hcxycuru may be taken literally to taste, like KyWwatTb, and the 
genitive is partitive, as modern Russian nuts yao. So ucnuTu, a few 
lines lower. 


71, emadw instrumental plural. 


30. Cmapao Baadunepa, i.e. Viadimir I. Baayumep -mbpr is the 
older and better authenticated form. 


442. cmapy. Cf. note to ome as to Svyatosldv’s seniority. As the 
generations at this stormy time went he was an oldish man; as far back 
as 1141 his father had given him Turov as his kusxecrBo. He died in 1194. 


2. cmapwmu c.roeecu. I. The instrumental plural of feminine nouns 
and adjectives regularly takes the termination -aw as in modern Russian: 
but masculine nouns have the older form wu (soft) for the nominative 
plural e.g. OOTaKEI (in soft nouns H) for the instrumental plural. 
Cuoeecu an old s noun: like xo40 wheel xo.eco. 

Il. The ‘old diction,’ must, as Abicht says, refer to the skilled artistic 
poetry of the epists, as compared with the loose style of the writers of 
the ObItuHEI, with their free metre. 


Dubenski says with great probability that crapHii in the CaoBo 
always means the days of Vladimir I. 


761. cmapume Kkuasems [dat. plur.] etc. Cf. usual end to ballads: 
MOJOTBIMB JOTAMb Ha yQuBJenie, 
a CTAPLIMb JIOMAMb Ha yrbulesie. 


426. cmeopucme. One might expect -cta dual. But the thought may 
be generalized to include Igof’s associates. 
Cf. pexocme. [note]. 


391. cmasona Bulgarian form: the Russians call the false sun that 
appears at a time of keen cold nacoanue (German Nebensonne) naconmne 
Cb ywiamu with ears: when there are several such reflections nacoanye 
cmoaboeoe or cmou6w: cTONOEI is also used for the Northern Lights, e.g. 
cTONOH Ha HeEOL Kb xoOWAaMt, the flaming columns. 


705. cmpencawe 2nd pers. sing aorist CTOPORUTh CTPeKHTb € must 
mean Az: v0 is required. But I leave ‘e’ taking it, as the old Slav 


acc. masc. sing: u or e cf. u he. 


472. cmpemenr read ——a the dual to agree with 3aara. 
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175, Cmpudomw enyuu. This description of the winds has a very 
classical look: but, to elaborate this obvious simile, might be out of place; 
as classical traditions do not obtain elsewhere. Stribog was the god of 
the winds, 

Crpukychl v. yTp bike. 


711. empyr acc. plural empyz barges. 
The ailiterations in this passage are very strong. 


147 & 574. empyocie a plane [Abicht] or smooth shaft crpyrb a 
carpenter’s plane: also a barge: ? here a silver model of a barge: ? derivation 
from ocTpo opyxie a sharp weapon. 

There is no authority for this word, meaning a lance; but the 
derivation ocrpo-opyaie (Mr. A. P. Goudy) is almost certain: and the 
investiture of the throne of Kiev was conferred by a symboiical dubbing 
with a spear [Abicht}. 


138. empwaamu. Instrumental of comparison Cmyina v. Ha mano «au. 


692. emydenyi: eTyRa cold are southern words: cf. Cech studeny: 
the Crono often disregards Northern forms such as xonoqB. 


216. cmynaems v. note on Olég Svyatoslavit. 3aams empemenr a 
symbolic ceremony of coronation, as also 1. $74 the touching of the prince 
with a spear. 


78 & 146. ema. O. Norse sting, Swedish s/éng, a bar, pole. Here 
used for the standard. 


181. cma3zu t.1@1.040m> the fluttering of the banners was taken asa 
as a prophecy or omen. 
So in daQouUlMHa ‘cCTAS8H peByT'b, XOPyBH AKH %KHBA Mamyres? 


485. cydw, pada present participles. In this series of participles 
noonep> is perf. act. part.; sacmynuee mewase aorist participle, the latter 
imperfective, the former perfective: all of them nom. sing. masc. 


531. Cyaa, The Sula was the frontier river between Russia and 
Polovsk land: it was stained with blood. | 
The Dvind (on which Pereydslavl’ lies: the river Polota falls into it 
at the town Polotsk) is here said to flow sluggishly: for the old heroic days 
are forgotten. 
At this point the poet begins to point his moral from the history of 
Polotsk. This outlying district became a descendible yaba as early as 
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the reign of Svyatoslav II; although the other princes (v. the note on 
Vséslav) contested the claim: Vséslav Brydéeslavié held his ground 
against all odds. This branch of the family thenceforward was inde- 
pendent: and the people may have been different, for Nestor in describing 
the early Slavs, states that they took their names from the streams and 
instances the [lomouane. v. 1. 75. 


504. Cysuua a kind of lance or mace. 


136. Cs sapania. The poetical detail of the engagement very closely 
agrees with the prose narrative, though derived from independent sources, 
as the variance in the names of the rivers etc. shows. 


250. Ce sapania... The poet resumes the direct narrative of the 
battle. 


432. co Mormm etc. It has always been supposed these are tribes 
under the dominion of Yaroslav of Galicia. Their names are mostly 
unrecorded. 


I. Moma, xovoma abstract collective noun; forces (Moub Sosse). 


Il. Tampanu. Tarpasnus clearly a man from the Tatra, the highest 
peaks in the Carpathians. 


Ill. Mlea6upu. I cannot trace thisname. The termination Oup Oxrip 
points to a Turkish origin. WVydzemski cites a Polish word Szalbierz 
meaning rogue, and in the government of Irkutsk a verb omaab6epurp 
meaning to strike. ¥ 

MeliorAnski cites a Kalmyc word S7/bjr, a long whip. However, 
Ilexn6upHHb must be congener with the remainder of the series. 

IV. Yonwaxw. This word has an unmistakeable Turanian form: cf. 
Cumanian Zoprak corn; or [Meaiopaxcxili] a certain sort of horse (fopcaz). 
But I suggest identifying them with the mhabitants of Topczewo a village 
in the province of Grodno, 20 verst from Bielsk, or Topezykaly a village 
seven miles from Grodno. 

V. Peeyw. E.andC. read uct not ux cb. But this is probably a 
slip for H cb. Pesyr looks like Aewzca in the Slovak country in the 
county of Gémér (Hungary) on the South side of the Tatra mountains. 
In German this place is called Rauschenbach [cf. pepbrn, penytb roar]; 
there is also a Rewucza in the county of Liptau. The Sfowntk Geograficeny 
Krolewstwa Polskiego also mentions a place Rewucha, all more ox hess 
in the same region. 


VI. O.nb6epu Cf. Hnam. 1159 Yaroslav of Galicia is attacking Kiev, 


and despatches a messenger to Mstislav at Belgorod, who that night sent 
a reply through Olbyf SeroSevié. 
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There might be a connection with asaOopuTb to make a disturbance. 

In the Polish gazeteer, there occurs a village called Otbierzowice in 
the Sandomir county: owned in 1627 by Marcin Szitke Olbyerz, on the 
left bank of the Vistula, 196 kilometres from Warsaw. 

The name ofa Turanian tribe mentioned in 1151, Omonepoawese 
seems not dissimilar? 

These historical facts sufficiently identify the Onpb6epni. The patro- 
nymic explains the difficult word Ulepemupsi v. mw 60 mowcemu. 

On these grounds I reject Meliordnski’s conjecture of the Mongol 
olyéyr, weak ill. 

VII. As to [lepomesnuys, cf. Szereszow, a hamlet on the river Lsna 
168 versts from Grodno, or Szeryszor, a stream in Bukowina or Ulepmuesra 
a village on the Suld, 10 versts from Luben in the province of Poltava. 


229. Ce moa ace Kans etc. A difficult passage, certainly corrupt, 
as nopeatha makes neither sense nor grammar. 

Suyatopolk, Musin-PuSkin in his note in II does not know which 
Svyatopolk. It cannot be Svyatopélk I Vladfmirovié, [born 980, 
succeeded Vladimir I 1015], who had Polish sympathies, and was an 
unpopular ruler (called okaHbHEIH for his tyrannies in the Chronicles), as 
the writer of the Caogo traces his history forward. 

Svyatopélk II Izyaslavic, the grandson of Yarosldv I, was born in 
1050, and died in 1113. In his father's life-time he held Névgorod and 
Turov, and in 1093 Vladimir I] resigned to him the throne of Kiev, as being 
of the elder branch. He took part in the blinding of Vasil ko Rostislavié. 
Svyatopélk and Vladimir worked together very well, and repeatedly 
defeated the Pdlovtsy. 

In 1094 Svyatopéik married the daughter of Tugorkdan, the Polévsk 
leader: but was still severely impartial against the national foe, for in 1096 
he and Vladimir won a victory on the TrubeZ, where Tugorkan was slain. 

This being so, there seems to be no reason to alter CBATONOIKE to 
SHpononey,; (Yaropdlk Izyaslavié the prince of VySegérod, murdered in 
1086 by the Rostislavici), and, accepting orna, to make verses 1. 229 
refer to the death of Izyaslav at the battle of Nezatin. 

Rast can be retained as implying the home of Tugorkan, far 
beyond the river on which [gof is fighting. 

Grammatically something must be done. 

Petrusevic reads Noperb Oate Tecra; Vyazemski noger’ atu Thya; 
the latter is the nearer to the original. 

In the lycrunckas JITéromucs 1096 we read: Y6ienb xe Ty H 
Tyropkanb TecTh CBATONONGb; ero Ke AKH mecmaA U Gpaia NoEerN 
ssamu CBATONONKB H BesTH Wo Kiewa, wu norpe6e ero Ha Bepecrogo 
Ha pacilyTaxb Ha MorHa'’. (Tugorkdn was there killed. He was the 
father-in-law of Svyatopdlk: but, as his father-in-law and foe, Svyatopélk 


eeeey 
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bade him be carried to Kiev and buried at Beréstovo at the cross-roads); 
and the same words almost are found in Nestor 1096 [Bsa aKo0 TBCTA 
cBoero u Bpara]; and the direction of the other road (to the Monastery) 
is stated). 

There can be scarcely any doubt the passage refers to Tugorkdn, 
not to Izyaslav who was slain at the battle against Olég in 1078. 

One other reading, Karamzin’s, nocb4b, ‘after the battle’ for noner’ 
is too violent. 

In interpreting this passage; etfher it refers to Izyasldv, in which 
case OTIa may be retained, but CBatonoaKb must be read AponosKs, 
or to Tugorkan in which case ora must be read TEeTa or uTA. In any 
event, as CaaT&it is an inflection alien to the grammar of the Crozo, I would 
regard kb CsaTbi Cobia as a marginal gloss, subsequently incorporated. 

I therefore suggest reading H NoBemb ATH TIA CBOEFO....... 

Petrusevic gives the authority of the Tponuxas JIBronucn 1216, 
1217 and 1408 for the forms Tuo THa for TecTio TecTa; and Vyazemski 
cites IITeM. 

Alternatively I suggest (with Weltmann) u no Banh a Tela cBoero 
and took his father-in-law in the fight. 

Cf. Cech valeno den, valeno den uteri (cf. Caoso |. 269 and 270 
6uuiaca WeHb, Ouniaca eHb Apyrili] and Russian ceaska a fight. 


417. cvimoeua i.e. nephews, brother's sons. This puts Svyatoslav on 
account of his age in the position of 4844 uncle, a term of respect. 
Svyatoslav was a first cousin. Dual verbs all through, down to crBopuere. 


432. Yampanw v. cb MoryTH. 
726. mexmoms onomatopoeic v. KIeKTOMB. 


374. mepemnm Tepemb the medieval Russian term for a mansion or 
, 
palace; probably from Tepesvov. 


815. mu an ‘ethic’ dative, as in Latin: ‘as you know’: cf. develop- 
. Oy . , 
ment from Homeric Tot originally dative of cv. 


369. masxosuns Russian ToIKayb a vagabond, TomKatTb to roam. 
Cf. Nestor (907) Ue Oxerb na Ipexs, Hropa octapust Kptesh, moa 
we MHOKbCTBO Baparh u Cxopbub wu Tubepiu alle CyTb TOAKOBHHDI 
fi.e. nomad Slavs]. 


384. Taxymopoxana. The only accessible way to Tmutarakan would 
be to strike North by the Russian settlements, and so South; all the 
South side of the Dnépr,—all of the modern provinces of Yekaterinoslav, 
the Don Cossacks and most of VoréneZ was hostile territory. 
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247, mo 6v40... After this the poet resumes the direct narrative of 
the battle, and re-introduces the subject (cuneli... 1. 249). 


414. mora. This adverb heads a new section of this intermediate 
portion. Evidently, as Sederholm thinks, the poem was written in two 
parts: the third section being additional. The note in this second part is 
mourning at defeat: ce 1H CTBOpHcTe.... #aHH Becetia etc. 

The lament of Svyatoslav begins: followed by an appeal for help to 
contemporary princes. 


38. Towa Hiops etc.—read BEsaph—Cf. Unar. 1185. Hrops xe 
Bo33phbBb Ha HeOO H BUS COMHME CTOALIE AKO MBCAILD... (Igor looked 
up at the sky and saw the sun standing like the moon). For the date of 
this eclipse Abicht’s note is instructive. He collates the Chronicles with 
modern astronomical data, and assigns the hour and day at 3.50 p.m. 
Moscow time Wednesday {st May 1185. 

Weltmann quotes another Chronicle, which accentuates the detail: 
COUHU€ YIHHRAOCh AKO MBCAWE, H3b POrb He erO AKO OTH TOPAMS 
nuexoasime: ‘the sun became like the moon; and out of his horns, a burning 
fire issued’: a good description of the corona at a total eclipse; and also 
illustrating moracocra |. 392. 


68. moro (O4vra). Both I and E bracket Oxbra (Onra). Dubenski 
asserts that Musin-PuSkin said it was his own explanatory gloss. 

Ounbra looks like a gloss incorporated in the text, and there seems 
no object here in insisting on Igof’s ancestry. But Olég Svyatoslavié 
was associated with Vséslay, to whose court Boyan apparently belonged. 
So that the gloss may have been intended to explain what was Boyan’s 
generation:— e. if it is a gloss Toro Oabra is in any case rather prosaic. 
{ had rather cut out roro Oubra BHYyky as extrinsic to the original text 
from which Musin-PuSkin copied. v. Introduction on Boydn and 
Troyan. The variants 1beb, ubcHs have already been noted, and the 
same remarks apply. What follows is an adaptation or imitation of 
Boyan’s style. 


218. To oe 3¢0nd.... a corrupt passage. 


I. sBoub is applied to the sound of bells: the citizens of 
Tmutarakan had been summoned to a Bbye or assembly. 

II. Jpoentasb must be amended Apocnasan or Apocaaps. . As 
Yaroslav was the father of of Vsévolod and Svyatosl4v and grandfather 
of Olég: the latter emendation is easier and makes sense. 

III. Svyatoslav (1027—1076) was the third son of Yaroslav I and 
Vsévolod (1030--1073) the fourth. In 1054 he received Cernigov. He was 
a notable and capable prince. Vsévolod received Pereydslavl’ in 1054. 
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IV. Olég Svyatoslavié became a uaroli, a grandson without 
patrimony, the ybant being descendible or, rather, assignable laterally. 
In 1076 we find him expelled from Vladimir Volynsk (the principality of 
that name) and departing to Tmutarakdn. Vsévolod (v. preceding note) 
promoted his son Vladimir to Cernigov. 

Hence, with Wiener’s translation, I transfer chub BceBorox, to 
the next sentence, to Vladimir II to whom it refers: and the meaning 
seems to be ‘ Yaroslav who justly gave to his son Svyatoslav the city of 
Cernigov, heard Olég’s appeal, though he had died.’ Vladfmir shut his 
ears to the cry of justice: and would not admit that Cernfgov was a 
descendible fief of Svyatoslav, whose faction took its name:from Olég, 
(the Olgovidi) and frustrated Russian union. 


598. momy. This miraculous gift of hearing—cf. To xe 3BoNE caBIMa 
WaBHik BetuKi ApocaaBs |. 218 implies, I think, not magical! gifts, but 
extent of sway. It 1s a pardonable echo of the exaggeration of the boast 
of speed of Vladimir I, who posted from Cernigov to Kiev in a day. 

10. mo pacmnxamemcna. This passage has been endlessly contro- 
verted: but taken in connection with line 61 mo MbIcaeHy ypeBy, the 
meaning is clear. [Some commentators read MBICbIO, mouse, interpreting 
MBICb as ObKa squirrel, so as to complete the sequence of animals, 
whilst Abicht conjectures MbIC1il0 an inversion of capi, nightingale]. 

Boydn’s thought soars on the tree of knowledge [into which something of 
Genesis, and something of the Scandinavian Yggdrasil may have entered], 
‘“swifter than wolf or hawk. He used to send out his ten fingers on the 
strings of the rycau, the Russian harp, like warriors or hawks on a flock 
of swans here as elsewhere always associated with music;-——and the 
strings he tochued sang of themselves. 

As a modern parallel, cf. the opening of O610MoBs :— 
“Muicnb ryiana BonbHOH uTHueH nO WHUy, Dopxana Bb riazaxt, 
cayqusach Ha... Ty6bl, HpaTantacb Bo... 162....” 


586. moun TOK» threshing-floor [also stream]. 
282. mpasa Nature, as before sympathizes with the Russians. 
Tpoans v. ll. 66, 209, 569 and Introduction. 


3. mpyduuaxs Thy Ab according to Vyazemski and Weltmann is here 
equivalent to aeOXov or Tovos, e.g. the seven dabours of Heracles. 


368. mpydoms with Weltmann, I emend rpyToms, TpyTb, Serbian 
tpyT from tepeTs, dust: cf. Russian tpyxa chaff. 
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692. mpycA TpyCHTh to strew; TPYCHTb to fear. 


662. myvow notice the alliteration. Church Slav “ga and faga: so 
connected with raxecTb heaviness, solidity. 


260. myro1 esudowa. Abicht reads Tyre pl. nom. This would make 
better sense: otherwise an impersonal subiect must be supplied for the 
plural verb. But good sense is obtained by taking xocmw u xpoe> as the 
subject: the harvest was grief. 


274. Ty 3a 6pama dual noun and verb. These concluding lines are 
fine in their severe restraint. 


162. myua. It seems inevitable to read Ty“: but Dubenski retains 
Tyud: & being the regular O. Slav. Nom. plural of feminines in -acda, 
“OA, -Ud, -4a, -Wa and -wa, and -wHA, 


572. Ts or meu. The poet continues the contrast to the modern 
degenerates and enlarges on Vséslav and Vladimir I. 


369. mewumw empty. The Russians emptied their quivers of arrows 
to carry the booty. 


462. Tu 60 mooeewu. One of the most difficult sentences. mo cyxy 
certainly points to a contrast of Vsévolod’s feats on dry land. 
JKuewHu is omitted in E and C and may bea gloss inserted to explain 
mepewupsl as living objects. 
Iepewupu daa€ Neyomevoy the meaning is unknown. 


I. Leo Wiener translates as a term for the tubes containing Greek 
fire. 


II. Vyazemski explains as a device for catching fish cf. mepecnep, 
Inepex ‘chub.’ 


III. Abicht cites the Arabic sursar, the plural of savistru, a small bird 
alittle larger than a sparrow; and thinks the passage like living sparrows. 


IV. Metiordnski says the word must mean some implement with 
which they throw, not out of which: and cites the Persian ¢ircar, a device 
to hurl metal weights or tubes with fiery substances, i.e. ‘living fire? 


V. Ifthe word is a simile, it might be a corruption of MepiueHbMH 
like living hornets. 


VI. It seems impossible not to associate the passage in Hnam. 
1160 mentioning Ox6nps [epomesnys v. note to cb MoryrH. 
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VII. On the other hand, if the word means a tribe, the Magyar sérés 
[s==8], to worry, suggests an easy derivation. 

It is all mere conjecture. Personally I incline to reading Iepemupsr 
as cb Ilepemupp [the cp being mute] and identifying them as tribes 
deriving their name from the stream Szeryszor; v. cb Moryrut. It seems 
more in style; for the feats of Vsévolod are being cited to flatter him. 

If so, the reference mast be to a campaign against the Glébovy, 
princes of Ryazan, and I divide yqanbimu into yqampr Mu, making mu 
ethic dative, and the yqanbl cbIHbI object.: chtHBI being the Russian 
nom. acc. plural. 

Izyaslav Glébovié the son of Gléb Yurevié and nephew of Vsévolod 
of Suzdal took part in the expedition against the Bolgars and was slain 
beneath the walls of their Great City. This loss paralysed Vsévolod’s 
energy, and rendered the operations ineffective. 

But the Glébovici referred to in the text must be the descendants of 
Gléb Rostislavic, the son of Yarosldv Svyatoslavi¢é. These were the 
Princes of Ryazdn. At the beginning of the reign of Svyatoslav 
Vsévolodovié, there were differences between Svyatosl4v of Kiev and 
Vsévolod of Suzdal about Ryazafi. Vsévolod Yurevié conquered the 
Princes of Ryazan, who swore fealty to him. In 1180 Svyatoslav 
Vsévolodié of Kiev with Yaropdé!k Rostislavié set out against Vsévolod 
of Suzdal to recover Ais son Gléb [i.e. Svyatoslavié] (whom Vsévolod had 
imprisoned) and conquered Vsévolod at the battle on theriver Viena. On 
this occasion he conciliated Vsévolod Glébovié of Ryazan. 

But Vsévolod of Suzdal still had an old score to exact from Ryazan, 
culminating in 1206 when the citizens of Ryazdn abandoned to Vsévolod’s 
clemency the last of their princes and all the princely house, and, after 
a further revolt, saw their town burnt and themselves transplanted to 
Suzdal, a curious anticipation of the Moscovite policy which destroyed 
and transported Névgorod and Pskov in the same fashion. 


115. mmanw. Sederholm has a note specifically mentioning the 
weird sound produced by the rough ungreased wheels at a distance on 
the plains, and says this comparison is not inapt. 


334. y6ydu. This must be corrected to yOyqucra, dual verb. Abicht 
reads yOw4su, a very violent emendation. 


245. yedie: should be ybuie, to eat partially, to nibble at. 


285. Yowe 60 The second part of the song begins: a series of reflections 
to bridge over the time of {gof’s capture and escape. 


712. Yuowy. The root yH- for Russian tn- young seems to be the 
older. 
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361. Yueuua—a fresh section of this episodical part of the action. 
Svyatoslav Vsévolodovié, the Grand Prince of Kiev, dreams the disaster 
that has befallen his first cousins. The doyars answer him, and Svyatoslav 
then utters the first lament. 


360. Yuuwa Cf. yHoimit weary, despairing. 


377. VY Ilamnecxa.... One of the corrupt passages in the peem. 
These are some of the suggested readings: all rather violent: 
6bura geOps, Kntane [== Kiepuane] xe chumaM... 
6bma Ae6ph KuUCAHIO H HH COIMMW.... 
ne Obceas OpLKucaxy a Hecomacs 


I. YInbubers is a city in Volhynia. 


II. 6o1xoHbe, Om0Ha a tuberous growth on a tree by a river-bank ; 
low-lying meadow-land by the bank; Hnar. 1169 wa O6on0HbH OTB 
Axbapa. 


III. de6p» a dale covered with forest. 


IV. Kucanio generally taken as a proper name: but unrecorded. It is 
probably instrumental sing. of Kucans fem. abstract root. xwe sour: 
connected with KBacb (old Slav xpich) Polish Atsac, Kisnac, 
Kwas enmity; Cech Kysati, Kvas feast Kvasan guest; Bulgarian 
KUCHa KuCceA torturing cold cf. Cumanian A7zs winter. It might 
mean sourness or hostility. 


6mwe ? Ouma. For the metaphor cf. Nestor 1185. 


V. eé coviaio I follow Weltmann’s conjecture in part; as the old Slav 
a and a@ are very similar. 
As Plénsk was on the Western frontier, I see no sense in the passage 
as it stands and amend thus 
yuxb xa ckKanadonz0nHnO6b mage 6 pprK uw cauw 
UBytuibuennHKaAvaAsoTOnHHGe3sMaAqHABYype KHuCAAH 
HHECOMINWKBCHHEMYMODPH 
HHECOMAAKBCHHEMYMOPH 
the 6 in geOpp I take for the numeral 2. For the word ucadu v. Hanm. 1182. 
‘~’ might be emended into ew genitive dual of wu ‘he’ instead of a. 


449, Y puss a difficult and controverted passage. A simple emendation 
to Puma makes sense. v. note ce 340. 


V. the Chronicle for 1185. Vladimir Glébovit successfully defended 
Pereydslavl’, but was wounded. Rimov was sacked and burned. The 
citizens of Rim may have summoned help from Vladimir Glébovié, and 
blamed him for not sending reinforcements. 
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Rim, called Rimov in the Chronicles, is a town on the Suld 60 versts 
below Rémen or Romny in the Government of Poltava. Weltmann says 
that a village called Rim still exists there. 


296. Ycoéuya a difficult line. Read asin JI knasems dative plural, 
used as a genitive. 


My translation is based on breaking up Noranntx into noraHn #. 
The sentence is very concise even then. 


Cf. in Hnam. 1170 ‘God put into the heart of Mstislav Izyasldvié a 
good thought for the Russian land [the usual phrase when any prince 
bethought himself of attacking the enemy], as he wished well in his heart 
to all: he assembled his brothers, and began to consult with them, and 
spake thus:——‘“ Brothers, have mercy on the land of Russia, on the 
estates of your fathers and grandfathers [i.e. descendible yabani], for 
every year they [the enemy] seize the peasant (or Christians) to their own 
tents, swear faith with us [pory B3HMmar4e] and always break it: already 
they are cutting off our access to Greece, Salonica (Coasuniii) and Zalozny 
[séc.] and it were befitting [ano unt 6nrt0 v. J. 1] for us, brothers, looking 
up to divine aid, to seek the road of our fathers and grandfathers and 
our own honour.’ 

But nothing stopped these feuds. Indeed, over such an immense 
territory, unity was almost impossible: but selfishness abetted nature. 
Suzdal grew in power isolated Kiev: with Olgoviti ever rending it asunder 
sustained the battle against the hordes unaided. 

The succeeding lines are simply repetitions of previous phrases. 


14. yceo6ilimé -Oanh -b can be taken as the locative singular, or 
nom. acc. plural of nouns in sibilants: Old Slav a. If Il is right, 
ycoOilia (masc.) like y6iliua murderer: the feud-mongers: there is little 
authority for such a word. 


130. yene Preterite. Cf. yemenie, death: also the Feast of the 
Assumption. Note the change of the tense: the day has dawned, and 
the battle array formed, (for details of which again consult the prose 
narrative). 


626. ympy yTHupaTb yTepeTb wipe. 


579. ympeooce aorist of yrep3aTb to rend asunder, or yTpBruyrTH. 
Like the mepemmupbI passage this sentence is almost unintelligible. 
Attempts have been made to construct a word out of empuxycw [Abicht 
Little-Russian empuxaus = Tapau’b battering-ram; Weltmann substitutes 
emprarnuyot (CTpbautTb to shoot): Abicht reads exsonu from Basath bind: 
There aie three variant readings. 
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For 6a3%» good fortune, which makes little or no sense, Weltmann 
cites Unar. 1287: Oamerb 60 M CaMb NOBetyb ROOph, xopobops.... 
ThMKE H MpOCIbAb OsmMeTb oO Beef BeMIM, Monee FaIb OaerTs 
emy borb ¢@3%% H€TOKMO H Ha OAMHEIXL IOBEXb HO H BO BCOMb 3a 
ero WoOpo H MpaByy. Or again: Jibmo-xe KpbCTAHY ACMOBbAaTH 
Ba3Hb ? 

I am inclined to regard erpukycbi as a ghost-word: and to read 
yrpbke BasHH @b Tp KycH. [v. Makaosumb]. He tore his bonds into 
three pieces. 

It is difficult to make sense of : 

‘He cast off his /uck in three tastes’: retaining BasHH as in C, © 


508. Ympsnm preterite of yrepméTb used absolutely, to refrain. 
But probably two words have coalesced. Dubenski gives a form 
ympnnmu, and Muki03Hb ympnamu -mmu tlorpescere or rigere. It is 
this verb I assume to be the meaning here. 


60. Ywexomass. The use of the participle in 1% without an auxiliary 
was already creeping in. UlekoTaTb is applied to the sound of several 
birds, but also means ‘to tickle.’ 


585. aaayocuwax. This is usually taken as a slip in E for xapasya- 
HBIMH, as in I]. 

At the same time a word xaJyra exists, used in Luke (cited by amp) 
Uusz10Uu Ha nymuU u XatyrH: hedge or road. There seems no reason to 
suppose that ‘va’ was accidentally left out in a word so common in the 
Cuopo; ‘thick as hedgerows’ would be a strong and pertinent simile: but 
xapaJyKHBblli is good sense. The same word xadyra is vouched by 
Caxapos® as belonging to the Slovene dialect. 


194. xapasyocnumu. The meaning is clear. As Meniopauckiii points 
out, mot from the Cumanian Xavralik, but the Turkish garalugh black 
steel, In the Cumanian dialects initial £ often becomes £4: in the Ballads 
OyaaTHH has the same meaning. v. |. 424 etc. 


503. Xunoea. If, in the previous passage, I thought it probable that 
XHHOBH came from XHHW In vain and in any event was mo¢ a corruption 
of xan'b, I here think XuHopa has a distinct geographical meaning, to 
be looked for in the region of the Tatra, whence came the auxiliaries of 
Yaroslav Vladimirkcvié. 

I identify XuHopa with Hinowice a village near Brzezan (German 
Bries) in the Liptau, Lower Tatra, on the Ztota Lipa. Thence the poet 
travels to more Northerly barbarians, the Lithuanians, the Yatvyagi (a 
Baltic tribe known from the tenth century, and fairly accurately delineated 
in the Chronicles: great campaigns were waged against them in 983, 1038, 
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1040 and 1044 by the Russians, because they endangered the communi- 
cations from Kiev to the River Bug district, and the banks of the Dnéstr 
and the Cervenski towns. They were finally suppressed by Bolestaw 
the Modest of Poland in 1264; in 1257 they joined the Tatars in a foray 
on Poland). 

The Cervenski towns were Cervonogorod on the Danros in Galicia, 
Premysl, Bélez, Zvenigorod, Radom and Galié, all of which Vladimir I 
in 981 conquered from the Poles. (v. note Ocmomnrcae). 

Lastly and farthest North the Jepemesa: a people situated near the 
modern Dremble, a village in the Rossienski district, near Vidukle on 
the river Kroklis (which is 14 vers¢s from Rossien) in the government of 
Kovno: thus the Jlepemewa are in the heart of pagan Lithuania. 


403. Xunoeu. A difficult word. Most commentators take it as a 
Little-Russian variant of [cf nia nob] of Xanb: but—why this new 
form ? 

As to words of similar form we find: 

(1) xuHb fem. meaning nonsense XHHbIO in vain, XHHHTb to blame, 

quarrel. ra 

(2) Cumanian sinaidelar cruciaverunt, kinadi torsit kinalip affligens 

se, Aimov cruciatus. 


(3) xHHyTbCs to fall over. 


633. Xunoescxna. Generally taken for xancxia i.e. the Khan. But 
this voewl change is violent. I think awwoescxet in its third use here is 
the Cumanian £zzov bent, cructatus,; also kingir. 


620. xobomu v. Hb po3sw HOCA. 


146. xopxi0eo Meniopaucxifi derives this from Mongol orongo 
standard: but Abicht inclines to a Germanic derivation from Gothic 
hrunga shaft. 

In the Codex Cumanicus these words occur: Koriigd visus kévilé 
(= koriingli spectabilis; korgun visus. In Cagatai Aurum xopyreb is a 
Church or military banner; and the Cumanian derivation seems the nearest, 
assimilated in Russian to other loan-words from the Greek Xopos. 

In the 3aqoumuua a copy of this passage is found namlyTb 60 aKH 
HUB XOPYFOBM v. Hs po3su NOCA. 


246. xomame. I take this as semi-direct speech: what the crows said. 


53. xowy as in Church Slavonic, not xoyy Russian. It may be 
observed that the text of Igof, like the Chronicles, is innocent of any idea 
of ovatio obliqua. 
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404. ayaa notice the alliteration. The meaning is: I got had undone 
Svyatoslav Vsévolodit’s success in 1184. 


596. Xzpcoeu. On this difficuit passage Weltmann hasan instructive 
note. The route by the Don was impossible, being held by active 
enemies. He must have gone through Kherson and Taurida, and so to 
a point near Taganrog. 

As to Khors, this is a sun-god, mentioned and listed by Sakharov 
[Hapogupia Pyccria Cxasania] and anthenticated by Vestor XXXVI//, 
Jlapp. 980 (when Vladimir set up the images of Dazbog, Pertin, Khors, 
Stribog, Simargl] and Moko’: by “The Virgin’s descent into Hell” 
[Wiener’s translation] ‘They changed Troydn, Khors, Velés, Perun to 
gods and believed in evil spirits’; and [cited by Mikldzis from Vostékov] 
“Muame Oorst muornt IlepyHa u Xopea. Jisia u Tposna u non 
MHO3H, 260 AKO TO YeTOBbuM ObinM CyTb crapbiimuny, IlepyHb Bb 
Eaunbxb, a Xopcb BB Kynpt, Tposns 6ame aps Bb Pumt, a 
Apasun mpyraa.”——(Believing in many gods, Pertin and Khors, Div 
and Troydn and all of the others, because they have been men of olden 
times, Perin amongst the Hellenes, Khors in Cyprus, Troydn an 
emperor of Rome, and others elsewhere.’ The facts are useful: the origins 
assigned are dubious. 

In the 3aqoHuHHa is called Types. 

But, as always, the writer of the Slévo gets all his Pagan facts from 
Old Bulgarian sources, and uses Bulgarian vocalization, e.g. XpBc, 
Benect for Xopeb Boxnocs. 

I suggest Ahors may have the zdo/ (61bBaHB, Sypb or Lord Kyps) 
at Tmutarakdan. 


419. wenrumu to torture, oppress. J[amb cites the Chronicles: ceetpa 
TRO, YMHpalodH, BeIbia MH TA 3a CA, TAaKO pekda: aTb HHad WbTH 
He IBHIHT. 

According to Sreznévski, it also means weep. 


$85. wen instr. pl. of bi flail: zof wénb fem. chain. 


460. «ara a word over which there has been much dispute. 

After his defeat by Bolestaw of Poland, ‘ Yarosldv fled with four men 
to Novgorod... they laid a tax of four furs (KyHBI) from every man: from 
the s/arosty (elders) 10 grivmi, from the doyars of 18 grivai. 

Hnam. 1170. ko xe Bebmb PycckHMb BOeMB HANOTHNTHEA 0 
H380OHAbA H KONONHHKH WH YaraMH H JTBMH HXb HU YIATLW H CKOTHL 
H KOHMH. ‘So that all the Russian host was gorged to excess with 
captives and chieftains with their children (or pages), and personal slaves 
and cattle and horses.’ 

[Chronicles Nestor 1018]. 
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Yara is clearly the Cumanian cag/ potentia. For xoweti v. note. 


Weltmann’s emendation of Huara is wrong: others guessed gara into 
a slave-girl etc. etc. 


Melioranski mentions another Turanian root of similar form for the 
young of animals. 


The Old Russian coinage was original in furs; the nominal values 
were one griven ('pHBHa rpuBeHs), equal to 10 roubles say £1, was 
divided into 20 Horartt or 50 pbsanu. One of the silver coins was the 
Obabka, from O6bab ObabkKa squirrel: v. note Oba, 


Thus this phrase in the text shows the number and low value of the 
slaveholdings in medieval Russia. 


Hovama is found in similar forms in Arabic and Cumanian: four yoraTst 
were equal to a marten-skin. 
Ipuena, a collar, Lithuanian grivina (==20 Groschen) so a weight or 
coin. 


240. % 406mKOM>. -OM® a better dative plural. Notice the impersonal 
passive; a favourite construction in modern Russian too. ‘The generations 
were very short; v. the genealogy. 


154. wepueot ‘black, besides being ugly and sinister, is an insult; 
yepuHble 04H were the serfs, or, at best, the lowest class in Russian 
society: the uepHbie K.106ykKH are Turanian allies of Kiev. 


163. «wemmpe. Inthe original JJ. Weltmann suggests reading this 
as eHub and discarding connie: but the symbolism is clear: the four suns 
are Igot and his son Vladimir, his brother Vsévolod, and Olég 
Svyatoslavié; and, for the simile, cf. zz/er alia the obituary of Viadimir I] 
Unar. 1126 npocpbru pycckyW 3eM1W akbl COMHMe yun mylas. * He 
lit up the Russian land, like the sun darting forth rays.’ 


73. Yu-au. Un, sometimes combined with iH, interrogative particle, 
Polish czy. What follows is a second adaptation or imitation of Boyan. 


147. uoaxa, The tuft of mane overhanging a horse’s brow: also 
ensign: probably here the pennon on the lance: Dubenski cites from 
Tpammatan®b ‘4 MoTrama cTATOBHHKAa Hallero H YOTKY CTATOBY!0 Co~ 
Toproma co erara. ‘They despoiled our staff-bearer and tore the pennon 
of the staff from the staff.’ 


66. “pecs scan ybpec oad Ha rope [Kopm's] so I. 70. 


367. upsnaxyme vepname of a ship to take in water, of a ship, so to 
pour. 
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98. «umu utn and capt must be taken as dative of object. 


58. IlTesomoms. The instrumental singular masculine still fluctuates 
between om’ and omp. Illomxomb (modern Russian maémb) should not 
be confused with megoma hill. 


174. wesomanems. This refrain is not quite in the same words, unless 
ne should be read ua. Retaining He, Abicht reads yaxe He UletomMane 
mu ecu, thou art not, I fear[mu ethic dative] any longer on the frontier-hill. 

IWean6upp v. cb Moryrui. 


128. [Ha] Illeromanems ecu. In Old Russian menzoma means a hill: 
but as Sederholm, TatfSéev and others have explained, there is no doubt 
Ie0M# is a proper noun, a frontier village or height in the atte sen 
of Pereydslavl’, bordering on the Polovsk territory. 

Cf. Chronicles (Unar.) 1184, when Svyatoslav sets out on the same 
route, for the river Khérol: Ha BopoTHume me nepemeqme Xopors 
B30KT0INa Ha MOTOMA riaqawule KT yspaTb B: RoHbyakb Ke CTOABB 
y ay36 ero xe HAyuIe 10 WonoMeHH.... ‘The scouts crossed the 
Khérol, and climbed the Aill to see when they could espy the enemy. 
Konéak was in the valley, and as he went up the Hill. 

Igof’s road was via the !pe6euHtia mountains on the right bank of 
the Donéts, opposite to the river Kalitra. ‘This ridge of hills was some- 
times called Solomya.’ Abicht also cites Unoxaiicxit (Ucropia Poccin 
I. 262). Hence the meaning of the passage is ‘Russia is already in 
hostile territory.’ 

Dubenski quotes from TatfSev’s history, a place Salomnits on the 
Alta [or Ol’ta or L’ta] in the Pereydslav?’ principality, thus on the frontier. 

The author of the ZadénScina misunderstood this passage: 

‘Pyckad 3eM1d, TO NepBoe € H Kakb 3a TlapemMb 3a CoJOMOHOMB 
no6pipasa.’ ‘Oh Russia, how thou art first as thou wast in the days of 
King Solomon.’ Evidently meaoma had lost its meaning. 


463. Ilepewupu v. co Movymu and Tu 60 mooeocu. 


$20. wecmoxpouarun. A great deal of ingenuity has been spent on 
the meaning of six-winged: according to Abicht the fabulous Wdu of 
Bulgarian folk-song mentioned in the BopOa wa yBaHaecTe kpada cb 
TpoaHHTa Kpase. These beings fly over the walls and so conquer the 
city. He also cites the Russian folk-tales of six-legged horses, six-snouted 
dogs, six-winged hawks. Or he opines the six wings may be the two 
hands, two feet and the plumes on the helmet. 

But such monstrous being are utterly out of perspective in this clear, 
if poetical, narrative. 
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I suspect a corruption mepcToKpbIabl a term applied to tropical 
fiyingfish; also glossed by Jlanb no.emywa, enmporons, nenocnda. If so, 
in this reproof, it serves as an insult woolly-winged : a bird that cannot 
inake a long or steady flight, and is not victorious. 


12. wusoume for modern Russian cH3hHIMb. 


142, anonyuyanu. Capuchon, cloak enanya Turkish /apanca or taponca 
Polish ofoncza, Cagatai yaponci [Meniopaucxii]. 


476. Hpocaase. Yaroslav Vladimirkovié, grandson of Voloddr 
Viadimirovié and thus fourth cousin to Igot. The date of his birth 
seems uncertain. In 1153 he was engaged in war-fare with Izyasldv II] 
Mstislavié in defence of the Volhynian cities taken by Vladimirko, his 
father. In 1158 he was again at war with Russia, claiming from Izyasldv 
Davydovié the refugee Galician claimant Ivan Rostislavité Berladnik. 
The fortunes of war, and in especial the treachery of Izyaslav’s Turanian 
allies, the Berendidéi, dethroned him; and Yaroslav in 1159 set up Rostislav 
Mstislavié at Kiev. Yaroslav thenceforth until his death was undisputed 
sovereign of Galicia. In 1164 Andronicus was expelled from Constantinople 
by his father Manuel, and took refuge with Yaroslav. His domains were very 
extensive, bounded by the rivers Dnéstr, the San, on the South by the 
nomads: on the N.W. by the Poles, on the S.E. by the Magyars to the 
East and North by the principalities of Kiev and Vladimir. It was a 
wealthy country, able in 1224 in the fight against the Tatars to marshal a 
fleet of a thousands boats on the Dnépr. His long and prosperous reign 
encouraged commerce, and his hold on ‘Little Galicia’ secured him the 
control of the Danube traffic. 

He died in 1187: this fact fixes the strictly topical nature of the 
CaoBo; for the poet refers to him as alive and vigorous. v. OCMOMBICJe. 

The obituary in the Chronicle (nam. 1187) is worth quoting. 

‘In this year passed away the Prince of Galicia, Yaroslav, the son of 
Vladimir [generally Vladimirko] on the 1st October. He was a wise 
prince, and eloquent, who feared God and was honoured throughout the 
lands, famous for his expeditions. Wherever offence were done to him 
[o6uzal], he did not himself repair with his companies, but used to send 
them with generals. He built up his country, and bestowed great alms, 
loving strangers and feeding the poor: cherishing the monastic orders, 
and with all his might giving them honour; walking in the whole of the 
Divine Law; himself approaching the clerical hierarchy and doing good 
by the clergy.’ 

There is little specific reference to his economic work: the 
monks to whom we owe the Chronicles insist on the piety of the 
sovereigns. 
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558. fIpocaaee. There has been much doubt which Yaroslav is 
intended in this section, in which the poet reproaches the laggard princes. 
Apparently no descendant of the house of Polotsk bore the name. 

Probably the man is Yaroslav Vsevolodié, brother of Svyatoslav, the 
reigning prince of Kiev, and Lord of Cernfgov. In 1185 [Hnam.] Yaroslav 
collected his*men at Cernigov after Igof’s defeat, but would not advance: 
in 1187 in the winter it was severe, and the snow was deep 
Svyatoslav and Rurik advanced against the Pélovtsy. When they reached 
the Dnépr, Yaroslav turned back saying his country was far off and his 
druzina exhausted. A lively dispute ensued, well told in the Chronicle, 
and the expedition broke up in confusion. 


622. Apocracnuxs. I] ApocaaBubin'b. Attempts have been made 
(Vyazemski etc.) to take cabimatb as a passive. I prefer to emend 
Apocaapya uM (rather than ApocaaBHEt MM with Weltmann): and so 
get a subject and object: raact as the genitive plural. 

I take it with J[y6eucrifi and Basemcxili as certain that these four 
plaints are incantations to each fire, air and water to aid Igof. 

For their style cf. the Lament of Deirdre: there is a strong Celtic 
ring anyhow. 


19. pocaaey i.e. Yaroslav I called Myazpnift (the Wise), the son of 
Vladimir I and Rognéda; he reigned at Kiev 978—1054; in 1015 he fought 
Svyatopélk his half-brother in a desperate civil war, and also Mstislav the 
Brave of Tmutarakan, (another brother); he crushed the Pecenegi, a 
Turanian tribe, who (like the Pdlovtsy a few generations later) were 
raiding Russia; and is one of the great rulers in pre-Mongol history. 


581. pocaaey. If this means the glory of Yaroslav, we must amend 
to Apocaapaw; the dative-possessive seems out of place. But what is 
Yaroslav? Wiener in his notes suggests a tributary of the Svislod in the 
government of Minsk. The only meaning I can suggest is that it refers 
to Yaroslav I, whose descendants the Yaroslavici, as they are called in 
the Chronicle, Vséslav successfully defied. Or does it refer to Yaroslav 
Yaropoléié, the nephew of Svyatopélk II? Yaropdélk Izyaslavié in 1070 
defeated Vséslav: his son Yarosl4v was made a uarofi by his uncle 
Svyatopolk, and died in prison. 


92. apyr a rill or cleft, Serbian japyra; Turkish yarugh [v. Menio- 
paucrifi]. Cf. app (2) in Jan. 


190. Apo-Type. The poet interrupts the narrative with an exaltation of 
Vsévolod, Igof’s brother, and references to heroes of the past. 

The conventional interpretation has been fierce bull, a simile that 

would fall apt to contemporary style. Cf. [Mnar.] Chronicles 1201 the 
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obituary of the Grand Prince Roman. ‘He had striven against the 
Pagans like a lion, was wroth as a lynx, and ravaged like a crocodile 
[kopkogusb], and traversed the earth like an eagle, as valiant as a 
bull [ryps]” The sequel though irrelevant, is worth quoting. ‘He 
rivalled his grandfather Monomakh, who laid waste the pagan Ishmaelites 
called Poélovtsy, and banished their Champion to Obezy beyond the Iron 
Gates to Srcan who remained near the Don, and lived on fish... Then 
Vladimir Monomakh [torga bringing in a new subject cf. ]. 414] drank 
in his golden helm of the Don cf. 1. 58], took all their land and chased 
away the desperate [okaHL AH] sons of Hagar. On the death of Vladimir, 
one fiddler [ryyeub, rygKa the three-stringed fiddle] remained with 
Sréan, and sent to the Obezy, saying: ‘Vladimir is dead: so, Brother, 
return to thy land; and speak my words, and sing Polovétski songs, ... 
But when he desired to return..., they gave him a hut, but he put on 
his shoes, and said weeping : ‘Better it is to lay one’s bones in 
one’s native land than to be famed abroad.’ And he went to his own 
country. From him was born Konéak, who robbed us of the Sula, and 
he went away on foot, carrying a kettle on his shoulder .... 

But in byii-rypt, Aps-ryp® the first element is undeclined: and 
both suggest popular etymologies. 

The word Apmayas is Mongol, but used for advance-guard in the 
army: the terrhination ya seems specifically Tatar, cf. ecayb sentry. 

In Cumanian /ar is light; yarat a root meaning to create, found in 
Turkish as yerat (and in other dialects as well). I suggest Apb-Typp 
is like Byii-ryp’ Cumanian for leader. 


Ameasu a Northern tribe probably Sarmatians, i.e. not Slavs or 
. . . . a , 
Turanians; in Polish Jacwieci, Gk. laGvé. 
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Cau. o IL. MW. eA ee ... A. 0. BeaprmanHHb—2-0e 234.—1866. 
Cx. o IL. H. rS Pes aa eae H. C. TuxonpaBopb—1866. 


Dvé spérvu staroruskych totiZ: o vypravé Igorevé a Zadonstina — Erben 
1870. 


Cue OME UE ans a Aes Roe Matxoss A. H. (Sapa 1870 r. 
C0 Teli... ae ra si ... Magamenb—Moscow 1871 
Cx. or Tk Ho is Sh sas axe I. 1. Basemcxi—Cn6.—1873. 
Cao TL Ww. 4. oH. Bangin (Pyccx. Biber. 1874 February). 
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CrvonlieW. | ... 50 5 ace OronoscKii—JIbBoBb—1876, 
Jiutepatypa CaoBa co Bpemeny orkpHitia 40 1875 r.—Cmupnoss A. H. 
—I879, 

Bsriagb Ha COBO Sp ee Beesonroys 0. Maaxepb—1877. 
Hop Bararagb Ha Cm. 0 I HW. ... A. H. Becenoserii—dK. M. H. 
1877. 


Enje o Bsraagsé B. 0. Mannepa ua Ca. o I. H.—Op. 0. Manneps— 
dK. M. H. 1877. 


3amMbTKH 10 NoBoLy cOopHuxa BepkoBnya; Kb BONpOcCy O Hailionarb- 
HoctH Bosna Bb Cu. o Il. MW. 1877; and no nopony Tpoana u 


Bosva 1878 . 508 ass Beexononh Muunepb—(dK. M. H.). 
(Ca Oe ush a .. <A. A. Tlore6Ha—1878. 
O apeBHue pycck. UCT. HOBBCTAX’ H Ckasaniaxs ... IL. H. XpylloBs 

—1878. 
Uzerby. rexcta whcHu MH. C. — Exarepauociaph 1879; and hens 

UW. C-y 1880: M. A. Angpiescxil. 

Ks Ronpocy 06% aBropb Cu. o IL 4H. ee VM. YW. Masmescrit 

aK. M. H. 1879. 
Ucr. pyecxoh Iepxsu rt. I crp. 700-705 re E. BE. Tory6uncrikk 
JIureparypa Ca. o I. We — YU. H. HKyaHopp—Kiess 


(Yuu. "Hop. Ku. vit & VIII) 1880. 


Hosni onniTs o6bACcHHTeIbHAaro usnoK. Cu. o UW. H. ... JI. Iposo- 
poscKiii— 1881. 


Cu. o Il. U.—E. B. Bapcost — 3anuckn tT. 40 1881; C6. T. 28 1881; 
Yunus. Msp. 1887, 1890, 1894: Cn6. 


COopHHKS COSHH. CTY. YHHB. oe ale ema: HW. Barayba a II. 
VU. Tonry6oscriti—sum. 3 u 600 ... Kiepb—1881-2. 


BZ3ambrkn wa Cu. o T. UW. ... TYoucioposceii—sk. M. H. Feb. 1884. 
Ca. o I. Hu. ees oe Aur Om. [lapronxii—JIbBonn—1884. 


Das Lied von der Heerfahrt Igors ... H. von Paucker—Berlin 1884, 
Ilevenbru, Topxu u Tonopnp go RamecrBia Tarapb i Il. B. 
Toay6oscriti— Kies —1884. 


Chi, @ 1G Mee ate ay A. C. Tlerpymesuas—JIbpopb—1886. 
Taneorpadu. “oco6enHocTH mloradmel pykonucn Ca. o IL UW. 
Kosnoscxii—J[pesy. a Tp. Mock. Apxeon. O6m, tT. XI Bata IG 


Uctopuy. Uscrby. cxasanili o noxoyb Hrops etc.... A. B. JlonrHHop, 
—Onecca-—1892. 
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TIposow nam cruxamH Hanucano Cx. 0 IL HW. ... 10. Tuxoscrili 
—Kies. Crap.—Oxt. 1893. 

CMG 115. ct: AE ac Il. B. Baayumipopt—HKiepp—1894. 

Us5 seruitt nee $3 “ 3 er 

Jipepuaa Pyccrkaa IMT. Peer anoxa x 1900. 

Abdruck der editio princeps etc. a R. Abicht—Leipsic—1895. 


H&ckoubko oragqoKsb uw coobpaxenifi no noBpogy Cu. o Il. 4—— 
B. B. Kannamtb——lO6unefiunii C6. Bb yecth Be. 8. Muaaepa 
1900. 


O Boast Bb Ca. o II. H. ot ae B. sanosenkiit 
—“Pycex. ®uar. Bbet—1901. 


Typelkie szemMeHTH! BB AsEikb Ca. o I]. H.—IInaronp Mexiopancxift 
—Hs3p. Il ora. Ax. Ha. t. VHT a. I1—1902, 


Anthology of Russian Literature... nee ... Leo Wiener—1i902. 
TposaHb Bb CnoBb ... a eas a id ILaskopb—1905. 
Caumog ll pees. abe photographic reproduction of 1800 editionn. 
—A. C. CyBpopHut—1904. 

Das siid-russische [gof-lied see me R. Abicht—Breslau 1906. 
3aMMCTBOBAHHHA BOCTOYHHA CIOBAa Bb pyccKol MHCbMeHHOCTH JO 
MOHTONbCKarO BpeMeHH ... ... I. Mexiopancxin—Cn6.—1906. 
Cx. o IL. Ber 5s 8. E. Kopms—Hserba. m0 pyccx. 93. 
tT. IL 4. 6—Cn6.—1909. 


This bibliography of the Slévo does not pretend to completeness. 
It omits the translations into various tongues, such as Cech, Danish, 
Polish etc. etc., all the school-texts issued; probably some commentaries 
have been rited. It also excludes general books, general editions of 
books of reference, e.g. histories, chronicles, grammars etc.: as well as 
the ZadénSéina. 


THis edition of Igor was published in October 1915, and I am taking 
the opportunity of adding a leaflet to contain corrigenda unfortunately 
omitted, as well as some additional notes. 

The book appeals only to a special public; but these revisions and 
corrections practically constitute a second edition or issue, and incorporate 
many of the suggestions I have received in the course of the year. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


I. 3865. ogbsaxte may be restored, perhaps; it is the modern Bul- 
garian form. 


ll. 377-880. The reconstruction of these lines is very difficult. It has 
been suggested that 6$m1a may stand for 6broma. Cf. Chron. 1185. 


The following conjecture would make sense : 


yuarbcupceKkanabor0Hn6 bmajzed pbkuCcanWUHeCOMIMKECHUHEMYMOpH 


yurbenw ckaHs o Oononu 6bma [6beoma] TeOppcmxu wa m0 WH HeCOMa 0 
KL CHHeMy MOpIo 
[Letters italicized represent emendations.] 


The filigree-work [on the shield] became encrusted near the margin ; 
the wild foresters ran at the twain ; and bore them to the blue sea. 


Should there have existed a word ye6pakb qeOpaii, sounded zeOpHKH, 
this would be closer still to the text: Mar. 1185. Cf. the passage: 


A Vropp a Beesonozs no many ufsacra, He pociyTacra WomKy cBoero 
nepequum sxe Ta Pycb Ouma, umama: Uonosyb xe upodbroma Bex, a Pych 
Ke JOllesMe BexKh MU ONOMOHMMacd, Apy3uu we HOY Upwbxalla K WOLKOMD 
¢ TOloHOMB. 


p. 13, 11.428-430. The following reconstruction appears more probable 
as mnoropon is a doubtful form. The reference to the Kopyu would bring 
the poetical into closer correspondence with the prose narrative. 

A yaé ne Biaxy || BIdcrH 

cusbHaro | u Gorararo || zmenno Koeyu 

6para | moerd | Ap||ocmaBa 
And already I see not the forces of the mighty and rich one; namely, the 
Kovui, of my brother Yaroslav (v. note to 1, 481 6pimamm). 


2 ADDITIONAL~ANO BES 


p. 14, 1.447. I reject my former emendation, and suggest He m0 com: 
‘this misfortune stands not by itself.’ 


p. 77, note to 1.428. ne smuaxzy. Buxpzy is a Bulgarian form. 
p. 77, note tol. 108. Read peonuBpiav, and ovricravro, and Korsf&n. 


Add: 

It is very improbable that the Tatpo. have any connexion with 
river Topp; or that, as suggested by some Russian commentators, the 
“HpakAearat with Paxmans. 

The reference in Strabo is vii. 3. 18 and 19. 


p. 98 (note to 1,363). Add. In Russian and Cech dream can be expressed 
as MHS cHumoce, Snilo se mi. 
p. 98, for ‘ for’ (six lines from bottom) read from. 


p- 111 (note to 1, 146). Possibly the Gothic Arunga is connected with 
XOPYIBb. 


CORRIGENDA. 


i. for arceologist (1. 2 from top) read archeologist 


ii. 


Sor of (1. 17) read to 


. for suppositious (1.36) read supposititious 


for eriginal (1. 3) read original 
for occopied (1. 25) read occupied 
of (I. 33) dele 


. for temptaion (1. 2 from bottom) read temptation 


Jor leads (1. 6 from bottom) read lead 


. for Volkov (1. 23 from top) read Volkhoy 


for princes invaders (last line) read princes-invaders 


. for proved (top line) read proved 

. for had (1.9 from top) read bead 

. jor Chersonesse (1. 10 from bottom) read Chersonese 

. for the twelfth. .. (I. 22 from top) read and also a twelfth, 


Syyatopolk I, his brother. . . 


. for descendable (last line but one) read descendible 
. for gants (last line) read grants 
. for twelve sons (1.6 from top) read eleven sons and a nephew- 


stepson 


. for this (1. 1) read his 
. for he (1. 9) read the 


before Strabo (1. 26 from top) add Cf. 
after Russia (1. 30 from top) add ” 


. for on (1. 11 from bottom) read of 
. for of (1. 11 from bottom) read obtained 
. for forty four (1. 4 from bottom) read forty-four 


1. 18 from bottom add” 


. for extention (l. 13 from bottom) read extension 


after exhausted (1. 12 from bottom) add ; 
Monomakhovici (1. 5 from bottom) read Monomakhovici 
after which (1. 5) add time 

1. 12 from top read Ovrué, VySegérod, Svyatoslavié 


. for he (1. 15 from bottom) read we 

. for enclitic (last line) read proclitic 

. for Kua || 3% (1.14 from bottom) read || Kusiaa 
. for 6pest (1. 9) read Gppes 


(ll. 11, 12) read uA ropy, Bb none, HA Gepesbxp, wpéc nom’, HA 
mb10, Orb ABOpa, 16 AepeBy; 16 Tomo 
for of Rybnikov (1. 4 from bottom) read cf. Rybnikov 


. for Churches (1. 10 from top) read churches 
. for Dazbog (1. 14 from bottom) read Dazbog 
. for Aftkr all (1. 18 from top) read After all, 
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lviii. 


CORRIGENDA 


for Vyazemski (1. 12 from top) read Vyazemski 
for Tsarévic (1. 9 from top) read Tsarévié 
for Gleb (last line) read Gléb 


. for wemetn (1. 87) read kKbMetn 


for have declined (1. 9 from bottom) read are past 


. for villeins (1. 14 from top) read vassals 

. jor moon (I. 7 from bottom) read dawn 

. for foundered (1. 5 from bottom) read plunged 
. for duel (footnote) read dual 


for Koropon (1. 567) read Koropow 


. for chirping (1. 6 from bottom) read chattering 


dele note tol. 685; read 6ocsiii means pad-footed. There seems 
little authority for the interpretation of hungry. 


. for JlepMoutoss (note to |. 165) read Hexpacoph 
. for eros (1. 4) read érros 


(I. 6) read ‘Some instances of Vséslav’s activity may be culled 
from the Chronicles.’ 


. for Polovtsy (I. 22) read Polovtsy 
. for Neyatin (I. 22) read Neyatin 
. for adjectional (last line but one) read adjectival 


after emend (1. 1) add to 


. for man (l. 4) read dnu 
. for qus, qu8¢ci (note to |. 360) read gus, gu Sti 


after Muromets (note to |. 484) add , 
for Bpara (note to 1. 569) read Bpara 
for perhaps. . . ceremony (note to |. 569) read [perhaps. . . 
ceremony] 
after ‘followed’ (1. 9 from top) add , 
(note to 1. 554) dele ‘as at line. . . confused’ 
after ‘confusion of? (note to 1. 487) add W 


. for maxuca (l. 7) read mauexa 

. for Pecenegs (note to |. 745) read Peéenegs 

. for out side (note to |. 745) read outside 

. for Yatvyagi (note to 1. 495) read Yatvyagi 

. for Yaroslavic (note to 1. 495) read Yaroslavié 


(note to 1. 489) add v. note to cb moryTEr 


. for Cb-roa xe (1. 8 from top) read Cn Tos-aKe 
. for Kalmyc (note to 1, 4382) read Kalmyé 


(note to 1. 360) add from uetrsea to grieve 
(I. 21 from top) add Khors (is called) 


. for original (l. 6 from top) read originally 
. for Srcan (note to 1. 190) read Sréan . 
. for Wonoaenxaa (1. 12 from top) read Tlononenraa 


ERRATA. 


Bo Arcaeologist. 
P. vii Volkov 
PS xii Chersonnese 


iow Strabo s.. cf: 
IP. liv. soft forms of 


P. 63 note to 159 qzHU 
P.70 ,, 4, 360 qus, qus¢i 


P.94 ,, 4, 489 mampanu 


read 


Archaeologist. 
Volkhov 

Chersonese 

cf. Strabo Lib. XII etc. 


from the forms of Church Slav 
etc. 


Onu 
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